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call on God, with Cicero craue, thy countrie good to wiſh ; 
H | Hue Thee learned Grecke in minde, that ioyed of Athens bliſſe. 
\ | aomember (aſais ſaying in Rome, cacl, day to win a ſtiend: 
in word and deed miſt Damon ik, hat will endure the end. 
Secke wich cuc, ſrrue with fayth thinke Platoes ſaying on earth, 
ro lerue thy Cod, thy Prin ce, thy ſoy te, did nature poynt thy birth. 
offeod no man deſeiue dite prayle 3 the poore do not denie: 
rect nat 711 ps Page that yd, O P thin muſt Cie, 
obey the Lowes, hurt no man, hate not the filly Groome: 
Right ſo in England ſhalt thou haue, as Pompey had in Rome. 
ot Curtius avih, of codrus care, of Roman Sci io thinke: 
hun habtile Simons ſawcie ſſe ight, lee curſed cacus linke. 
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{ Raton each vice, each vertue loue, thy Nate with chilo know: 
Auoyd raging wrath with patience milde, Per:ander teacheth ſo, 
| Thicke Vertue for the ſiteſt wealth, this Bas bias thee tend: 
| . r know thy ſelfe doth Soon charge, and bids thee cxpeR the end. 
order muſt with meaſure rule each ſtate, ſayth Piflacus plaine: 
N | Nothigg mutt abound top much, cIcobulus bigs agaite. 
V | veitue builds her blaſing bower, in ſicred breaſt to breede 
|S Lsuch pray ſe as ſhall aduance your fame, if ſages ſayings you reade. 
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vdo To the Honorable Sir 
| CHRISTOPHER HAT TON 
Kniglit, Captaine of her Highnes 
Gard, Vicechamberlaine to her 


liſſe. Maieſtie, and one of her moſt 
honorable prize ¶ vunſell. 


"> 


8 Veullus a noble Romane (honorable 


of S dir) demaunding of Seneca the Phi- 
oſopher, hom hee might beſt pleaſe 
Nero the Emperour, and not offend 
I the common people? was anſwered, 
to do much ſernice unto the Empe- 
>S@/ 70ur, and to ſhew great humanitie 4 
| vnto the people: which were 1 not | 
ouer much affected vnto your Honour virtutis officio, I 
ſhould tbinke that which moſt men affirme, that both ſer- 
uice and humanitie might be founde in your noble hearts 
whoſe care, diligence, aud fayth, haue been ſuch, as I may 
well (with Solon)ſay, Beata Reſpub. cui ptæſunt ſapien- 
tes. For it was not for nouzht that Agamemnon wiſhed 
ut for ten ſuch as Neſtor was. Neither without cauſe de- 
> fred Darius ſo many Zopirus, as a Pomgranat bath ber- 
* wels. And 1 may wiſh (1 hope without offence) more ſuch 
Counſellours : though many graue and ſingular men be, 
hauing many eyes, and long handes abroad: whoſe true 
 beartes to their Prince, faythfull ſernice to their Countrey, 
ſound conſciences to God, as Keyes 10 Common weales, Bul- 
workes of Cities, defence of States, are much to be eſteemed 
and imbraced. Such did Phocion accept in Athens, 
when he refuſed ſo many Talents of the great Alexander. 
Suach did Epaminondas require in Theocs, when hee re- 
A 2, nounced 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatorie. 5 
nounced the priucely treaſures bf Artaxerxes : ſuch did 
Fabritius eſteeme in Rome, when he denycd the great gifts 
and rewardes of King Pirrhus. And ſuch hath Cod rai- 

ſed to encounter ſo manie tame Tigres & ſucking Serpents, | 
who wrauing the Spiders webb & ſitting on Serpents egges, 
do fill their Countrie with Crocodiles. O aangorons time, | 
perilgus people : ſome in Warres halting before Philip wit) 
Cliſophus, ſome in Court flattering Dioniſius with Ari- 
{tippus, and ſome diſſembling before Cælar with Curio. 
Wherein 1 know not, whether I may laugh at their follie 
with Democritus for that they are men, or weepe at their 
miſcrie with Heraclitus for that they are Chriſtians: who 
preferring rather ts wallow in the ſtram of Egypt, then to 
ye in the tents of Sion, ꝙ more willing to burne themſelues 
with briers of Babilon, then to warme them by Cedars of © 
Libanon. But ſuch is the ambition of man, that Athens © 
could not abide two Alcibiades : Sparta might not ſuffer © 
two Liſanders : yea the whole world could not away with 
two Alexanders. This is the inſolencie of fleſh aud blood, 
eſteeming more this lothſome Labirinth mherem wee haue 
but Pilgrimes ſtate, of the which 1 leaue my booke (newly 
quoted againe vmto your honour) to entreat of, and my ſelfe 
#0 crane the acceptance thereof, not doubting but ſmall 
arinke out of Samos earthen weſſell, is better then ſireug ©: 
wine out of Neros Celler, yea cold water out of Synetes 
hand is more holſome, then ſweete Nectar out of Circcs 
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Your Honors old ſer- 
uant during life, 


Lodowicke Lloide. 
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E READER: 


5 the Rhodians and Lacedemo- 
niaus in the Games of Olimpia 
were taunted of Diogenes, lome 
for their brauerie, and ſome for 
cheir raggedneſſe: : ſo the moſt 
part are readie to accuſe the 
Learned and few arc willing to 
excuſe the ignoraunt. Enuic 
hath ſo poſſeſſed mens hearts, that they cannot ipcake 
 wecllof the Vertuous: for was not Perdicca enuied 
for his magnanimitie? Was not Life machus hatcd 
for his approoued experience? And why was Anti- 
Sous diſdained for his politike wiſedome? Where- 
fore Plinie moſt truely ſayth; that there is no light 
without ſhadow, nor no vertue without enuie: Ct 
wiſe men, Enuie is named Serra animæ, the Saw of the 
Soule. No Booke (faith Plizie) is ſo ſimple and bar- 
ren, which yeeldeth not ſome fruite. In Books (faith 
Chilo the Philoſopher)che fames and actes of worthie 
menare eternized, & the veritie ofthings vokaowne 
made manifeſt, For which cauſe, the bones of Homer 
were contended and fought for of ſeauen Cities in 
Greece, to be buried & kept as a monument of ſo great 
& awritcr. And likewiſe Euripides dying in Macedonia, 
Was ſent for by 80 At henians, to be had in perperuall 
memorie, as a prayſe vnto Athens by his buriall, 
x /rgill was alwayes in Auguſtus Cæſars hand. Alex- 
A 3. ander 
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„ FO THE READER; 
ander the great, was neuer without Homer vnder his 
pillovr. Gladde was Pompeius when he had Cicero in 
his bolome. And happy was Scipio when Eunius was 
in his fight, Dioniſius the Tyrant honoured Plato, and 
crucll Autigouus gaue place to Zeno. Thus are Lear- 
ned men ot ſome eſteemed, againe of others ſome- 

times diſdayned and enuied. For Plato was in no 
ſuch perill,at the beſiedging of Tanagra and Corinth 
amongſt all his enimies, as hee was envied in Greece 
of Zenophon and Ariſtotle his owne Schollers, for his 
Philofophic . Neither was Socrates in ſuch hazard of 
life being in armes in Delphos, as hee was iu Athens, 
for writing of Bookes put to death by the Greezes, 
Zeno che Philoſopher could reſiſt the violence of the 
great King Antigonus; and Demoſthenes could with= 
ſtand the force of Philip + and yet neither of them 
could auoyde the carping of thoſe that enuied their 
labours, and detamed their diligence in writing of 


Bookes. Why then ſhould I be diſcomfited to write, 


ſecing the wiſe and learned haue been herein euill 
ſpoken of? Whereſore I end, tequeſſ ing thee gentle 
Reader, to paſſe ouer the faultes with ſilence. 
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peregrinatione, ie hannis Cuci, ſchole Pauline 


magiflri, henaecaſt icon cum verſu quodæm 

Hemerico ad iectorem. 

Tato domi, nullis terræ iactatus in oris, 

2 Quem patriam ſubijt noſcendi ſola libido. 

Sin mores hominum varios tibi noſſe voluptas, 

>| Ingeniiq; vagas ediſcere nobilis artes: i 

, Non peregrinant! deerunt monimenta laboris : | 

, Quæ mentemq; manumq; parent adtalia promptas. 
uod liber hic regum referens quæ facta priorrm, 

| Tuta, domi cupido, przſtabit vota, manendi. 

1 Hinc licet ingenij præſignes diſcere cultus, 

„ Quos aditu regum prouiſa pericula monſtrent. 

. Nam liber hic peragrans, tibi quæ viſenda fuiſſent, 

_ F0NGy dvfpwray id e A 14,45) oy 219, 
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f IN LAVDEM LODOVICI FLOD1I, 

F 7 commas Dranta, Arc hidiaconus Lenuuceiſise 

I 


6 Dams pibus placuiſſe viris, non vltima laus eſt, 
| Sic ais, & ſummis placuiſti lenis Horati. 
Principibus placuiſſe viris, ſi tam bona laus ſit, 

Principibus fudiſſe viris præcepta, quid hoc eſt? 
Atque ipſos mutos, ipſos formare loquentes, 
Conſilium totis ſanumq; adſcribere vitis? 
Hoc tu Fla )facis, quædam tua dogmata vidi, 
Cætera cum viſis ſi quadrant congrua membris, 
Quad facile credo, (Quid multis te tibitollam?) 


ks bonus ingeaiog; & bis bonus argumento. 
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BIAS 
in Flodum, 


Eſtiunt Muſt, Charites triumphant, 
Geſtit inſignis lituis Apollo, 
Pallas ac Orpheus, monumenta Flode, 
Cernere tanta. 


Ipſe ne ditem videar beare 
Aureis nummis, Calabroſue pomis, 
Vel eee Bromium racemis, 


Dicere 997 


Eſt opus dignum ſolido cupreſſo, 

Et cedro ſuaui, ſimul atq; laude 

Maxima, F ods celebrate famam, 
Anglica pubes. 


Si legis librum, furioſa Philtra 
Non tibi poſſunt, nec amara Circes 
Vaſa, non atrox rabies Megeræ 

VIla nocere. 
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ED. GRANT IN LO D. FLO. 


Nn diu furuis immerſa tenebris, 


æduntur patriis condecorata ſonis. 


Quæ prius dei fuerint bene cognita paucis 


nunc venient cunctis percipienda viris. 


Poſtera Floyde tuam naſcentia ſæcula laudem 


cantabunt præſens nomen in aſtra feret. 


Quicquid incl mellis, quicquid liber iſte leporis 


continet, omne tuum, laus tribuenda tibi. 
Liuide mendaces compeſcito Zoile voces, 

telalicet vibres, non violabis opus. 
Inclita mordaci non lædes facta labello, 

floreſcct Fleyaus do cta per ora virum. 
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CTHOMAS CHVRCHYARD 
Gent. of Lodo. Fl. 


F Learning had no laude, mans lyk ing weuld decay, 


And few would write, or knowledge ſeeke, if prayſe were pluckt away, 


The Laborer hath his hire, to quite his careful] paines : 
The Noble minde for worthy workes,a crowne of glory gaines. 
The Horſe toyles all the day, at night ſome reſt to finde: 

The Hawke in hope of wiſhed prey, full hie doth beare the winde. 
Than hee, who made this Booke, of right muſt reape renowne 
Sith through the Trumpet he hath blowne, a famous fact doth ſoune. 
Hee (h:wes by learned lines, our painefull pilgrims ſtate: 

And bow the Prince and people both, drives out their decry date. 
A pilgrimage we go, in pathes of perils great: 
And through the ſhades of ſureties ſhoe, we paſſe in burning heate, 
That all conſumes by flame, of deepe deſire in breſt: 
W hoſe kindled coales like ÆAtna (ſmoke, and ſulphur voyd of reſt: 
Whole ſparkes do flie ſo farre, they can not quenched bee, 
Except that Wiſedome water caſt, when fire moſt hot we ſee. 
What humor leedes me thus? I meant to prayſe this man: 
(As farre as Pen and skill could reach) that firſt this worke began, 
= And though the ſwelling Swans, that ſwimme in powting pride, 
Dy skowling browes bewray that they, this worke can nor abide: 

I careleſſe ſtand of that, and wiſh thoſe birdes ſo well: 

In greateſt glorie that they make, that downe their feathers fell. 

For if at vertuous actes, their vices _ ſtriue, 


The good ſhall grow, the bad ſhall quai ſe, and ſure the beſt ſhall thriue. 


Imeane ſueh men at this, that well doth worke and wills 
And labour for his Countries gaine, if ſo he ſhall do ſtil}, 
Shall weare a Garland gay, of flowers that flouriſh faire: 
When painted weedes that want good ſap, ſhall periſn in the ayre, 
Thus as my cunning ſerues and cauſe requires in deed! 
Iprayſethe worke,and like the man,that giues you this to reed. 


B. 


they were aduanced one way, 
and how they were oppreſ- 
ſed an other way. 


N Ortune, the Treaſurer of the 
Mold, that ruleth Realmes,oucr- 
2a \ commeth Ringdomes, oppzefſety. 
S Z, Kinges;, exalteth Tyꝛants, and doth. 
to whom the will giue life, and to 
whom the hateth, appoynt death: 
I Ohe calleth ſome to renowne, and 
g O ſome to ſhame, What honour the 
Kaue to ſome, what honour ſhe tooke from others: how ſhe 
bralted baſe men, how He oppꝛeſſed pꝛoude Pꝛinces, Miſto⸗ 
ries do recoꝛde. All the Kinges that euer raigned in Rome, 
almoſt from baſe birth and flender pꝛogenie, were aduanced 
dy Foꝛtune to fit in royall thꝛone, and enioy h ꝛincely Scep- 
ters. Romulus the firſt Ring and builder of Rome, boꝛne of Romulus, 
Rhea, a Geſtall Uirgin and daughter vnto Amulias, left as 
s p2ep vnto beaſts, foꝛ ſaken ot all Rome, ſo hated of his owne 
Frandkather, that he kound moze krendſhip in a the Wolfe the 
He had at his grandfather Amulius : moze kindneſſe ofthe 
Molke foz his nouriſhment, then loue ol his mother, though 
he was done of her: Notwithſtanding, contrarie to the ex⸗ 
pectatton ot Amulius, not thought of in Rome, by Foꝛtunes 
Zauour, he was by the Molle pꝛeſerued, & by a pooze Shep- 
peard bꝛought vp tobe a Ring ol Rome. The like happened ; 
vnco Cyrus at thꝛee dayes olde, when he was commaunded Cyrus 
P his Grandfather king Aſtiages, tobe dzowned & deltue- 
Zed vnto Harpagus chiefe —_— about Aſtiages, by Ring 


Aſtiages 
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The Pilgrimage / © 


Aftiages owne hande, to be killed and deftroped * vet by 
Foztune, a Bitch (hee beeing likewiſe left as Romulus 
was) kedde hun, and im {kf han, gaue him like when his 
Parentes appointed death foz him, bzought vp by à Bitch, 
(beeng a baniſhed Jn:ant) to bee the firſt and moſt re. 
Paris. nowned Ring that euer raigned in Pera.Euenſoof Paris 
King Priamus ſonne, called likewiſe Alexander, the like 
commanded : that he ſhould in all haſt being bo2ne, be killed: 
which being pzeſerued by Foztune, was bzought vp by a 
Beare, ta be a famous Phrigian Pzince, Thus Cirus by foz- 
tune, found friendſHip moꝛe in a Bitch, then in his owne Mo⸗ 
ther: Romulus moze loue in a &Moolke, then in all Rome: 
Alexander moze kindneſſe in a Beare, then in his father Pri- 
Telepbus, amus. To ſpeake of Tclephus the ſonne of Hercules, foſtered 
Camilia, by aWart. To ſpeake ot Camillia and Semyramis, the one 
Semyramis, you bp by a Mare, the other by Birdes of the ap2e, to be 
ſuch famous Queenes, as the one ruled the Volskans, the 
other the Babylonians.How Foꝛtune appoynted litle Antes < 
to feed King Midas, and Bees to feed Plato; the wealth ol 
the one, the cloquence of the other, did certiſte the ſame : But 
to declare ſirſt the extolling and aduancement of ſimple and 
bale men vnto pꝛincely ſeates. Tarquinius Priſcus, à ſtran- 
T arqumns ger, bozne in Corinth, the ſonne of one named Demaratus, a. 
Priſeus, haniſhed Marchant from his Countrey, became a famous 
Ring in Rome;yeaſo famous J {ay,thathenlarged the con: | 
fines of Italy, amplified the wealth and ſkate of Rome, aug: 
mented the number ofthe Senatours, encreaſed the oꝛder ol 
Knighthood, and left Rome ſo happie at his death, that the 1 
Citizens thereof, would haue trauailed twile as terr as Co- 
Tullius Ser Tinth, ta ſpeed of ſo noble a ince. Tullius Seruius, a poozt '$ 
WINS, ftranger,likewile aduanced vnto the ſame place by Foꝛtune: 7 
and Tullus Hoſtilius, a Shepheard, and from feeding of? 
Beaſtes, extolled to be likewiſe Ring ol Rome. Thus Fox; 
tune to ſhew her might, exalteth the pooꝛe, and oppꝛefleth the 
p2oude, Thus from baniſhed ſtrangers, {rom ſimple Shep⸗ 
beards, appoynted the ſanous Pꝛinces and noble Ringes. 
Foxtune elected Denatours, appoynted Conluls, _ 
tt 
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of Princes. 1 


Tribunes and Cenloꝛs. Foꝛtune (as Seneca ſayth, from low 
15 birth, and baſe conditions, made Pꝛinces: Fo2tune had them 
is krom the Plough, to ſit in ſeate or Ringes: Foztune tooke 
„ Gordius from his Plough, to be a King in Phrygia: Foz⸗ Gordius 
e. tune tooke Agathocles from his fathers Shop being aJPot- Agarhocles; 
is ter, and made him King in Sycilia: ſhe bꝛought Darius from Darims, = 
te the Stable of Cyrus, to be a King in Perſia: ſhe bzought 
: Giges from a Shepheard, to be the wealthieſt Ring that euer G ger. 
a raigned in Lydia: ſhe ſpared no place, without reſpect to any 
2: man. Iuſtinus a Swineheard, from feeding ok his Swine, Iuſt inut. 
o: became a mighty Emperour of Conſtantinople. And Car- 
e:  penters likewiſe may bꝛag of Telephanes, which foztune ad⸗ T elephanes. 
ij. Uanced to 5 kingdome of Lydia. Shall not Hulbandmen ex⸗ 
ed toll Foztune, which made Valentinus Emperour of Rome? Valentinuis. 
ne How much did Foꝛtune fauour Learning: how bzought the 
be the greateſt Pꝛinces in the woꝛld, to honour ſimple men, and 
ze cauſed the cruelleft Ty2ants to efteeme and reuerence the 
eg lame: That Ring Dioniſius the wicked Tyꝛant ok Sycilia, 
of when he heard that diuine and noble Philoſopher Plato was Plato. 
ut comming vnto Sycilia, made certaine of his Nobles to goe 
nd meete him on the Sea, in a Ship ſo bzauely appoynted, ſo 
n: goꝛgioully dꝛeſſed with Sayles of purple Silke to bzing 
* him a land, where Dioniſius him ſelfe taried his comming in 
ug bis golden Chariot, with foure white Pozſes trapped ouer 
n: with Gold, tooke him vnto his owne Chariot pꝛincelp, tal⸗ 
g. ked vnto him reuerently, vſed him honourably, and ſo enter⸗ 
ol fapned him, that ik Jupiter had deſcended from the ſkie,grea- 
ht ter honour could he not get in Creete, then Plato a pooze 
o. Philolſopher Ariſtons ſonne of Athenes got in Sicilia. Ari- Ar iſtotli. 
"2 + ſtotle boꝛne in Stagira, a paoꝛe Phiſitions ſonne named Ni- 


ie: chomacus, merited ſuch fame by Foztune, that not onely 
off Plulip Ring of Macedonia, thanked God that his ſonne 
_ Alexander was bone in his time, vnder whole tuitid Alex- 
he! ander fiue peares learned Philoſophie, but alſo Alexander 
oY the great Coaquerour of the wozld, honoured and ſaluted 
g, him as his Maiſter, vnto whom he layd, that he was noleſſe 
ur vound toꝛ his Learning vnto Ariſtotle and vertuous educa- 
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Flippocrates- 


Rhoavpe. 


Ae lianus. 


bbr, 14. 


Zion, 


tion, then he was bnto King Philip his father fo his birth: 


The Pilgrimage ” 
He ſhewed the ſame being in India, a Countrey farre from 
Greece, & in the middeſt ot his great Marres vnto his Mai⸗ 
ſter, wꝛiting the ſtate of India, the ſucteſſe of his iournpes, "| 
the pꝛodigious and monſtrous ſightes that Alexander ſaw, 1 
vnto Ariſtotle. That mighty Artaxerxes king of Perſia, 
hearing of the fame of that learned Hippocrates, did ſende 
vnto the chieke gouernour of Helleſpont, earneſt letters foꝛ 
Hippocrates, pꝛomiſing (in waiting) great honours, equa: .. 4 
litte to the chiefe Rulers of Perſia, fellow and friende to! 
mighty Artaxerxes. Thus Foztune was not onelp honou⸗ 
red as a Goddeſſe in Antiun , but alſs wozſhipped in all 
the Moꝛlde. Thus euery man topleth fo2 Foztune, go⸗ 
eth a pilgrimage koꝛ Foꝛtune. J remember of a woꝛtchie 
Piſtozie of one Rhodope, a faire aud a goꝛgious Strum: |! 
pet in Egypt, which Foztune ſo fauoured koz her beautie, 
that thee beeing a waſhing: her ſelfe in a Mell, an Eagle? 
fled with one of her Shoes vnto the famous Citie of Mem- 


phis, where then the king ol Egypt kept his Court, named 


Pſamnetichus, befoꝛe whom the Eagle let the Shoe fall: 
The king dilmayde at the beautie of the Shoe, amazed ok 
the wozking thereot, muling much how Nature might frame 7 
lo fine a Foote: made open pꝛoclamation throughout all 
Egypt, to ſeeke ſuch a Aman whoſe Foote ſerued that 
Shoe, and being found, to bꝛing her to the King: and being 
b2ought to the King, ſhe was maried vnto the Ring: Thus 
froma common Woman, Foztune appoynted an Eagle to 
make her a Queene in Egypt. If Foztune fauoured ſuch a a 
one that was naught of lite, flaunderous of repoꝛt, ignomini⸗ 
dus and infamous in all Egypt, to be a Queene in that king⸗ 
dome where the was a Queane: who ſhould make much ok 
ſuch a Dame, in whom neither conſtancie was euer kound, oz 
trueth ener tryed : J iudge that man moſt foꝛtunate, that is ok 
all lcaft foztunate : and ſith Foztune is deceitfull to her 
gwne Friendes, ſhe can not be true vnto her Foes: therefoꝛe 
verp learnedlp did wiſe Bion anſwere, being demaunded, 
what was molt dangerous in the woꝛld to be molt koꝛtunate. 

. Phocion, | 
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n ter it were to lie careleſſe vpon the ground, ſafe and ſound, 
i: then to lie carefully vnder Cloth ok ſtates in danger & perill. 
z, & certaine wile Paince, befoze he ſhould be crowned Ring, 
„ tooke the Crowne firl (as Valerius ſapth) in his hand, ſay- 
a,” ing(after looking and muling a while): O Crowne, moze 
e noble then happie, whoſe perill to enioy if men knew, no 
52 man would take thee from the ground, though thou didff 


a- offer thy ſelke. That felicitie happened vnto Alexander the Alexander. 


to - great, whom Fo2tune ſo aduanced to bea Ring of Kinges, a 
t- Conquerour of Conquerours : yea, to be wozſhipped as a 
ll God, and to be called, The Sonne of Iupiter, whoſe fame 
o⸗ compaſſed » whole earth, in ſo much that T haleſtris Queene 
te ok the Amazons, came from Scithia vnto Hircania with 
1: thee hundꝛed thouſand women to lie with Alexander thirtie 
e, \dayes,fo be with child by him: and yet in Babylon that Fot- 
tune that ſo exalted him, did likewiſe oppꝛelle him, being in 
g. his chiefe kame, but xxxii. yeares olde, poyſoned by his kinl⸗ 
d men and friendes, ſoleft and foꝛſaken of all men, that he was 
I: thirtie dapes vnburted, as aBegger, not as a King: as a 
of Beat, not like Iupiters ſonne. The like Foꝛtune ſerued Iu- 
e lius Cæſar, which after thundzing clange ok the like kame, 
17 was in his owne citie of Rome, and in the Senate houſe a- 
t middeſt his Counlello2s, flaine & murthered ſo tyꝛannoully 
ig with Bodkins and Daggers, of his moſt truſty friendes 
18 Brutus and Ca{s1us, that he had twentie and thꝛee woundes 
to in bis body. Thus was the mis foꝛtunate end ok lo koꝛtunate 
a beginning. How did Fo2tune deale with famous Zerxes, 
i whole huge Armies dꝛyed vp Rivers, whole infinite num⸗ 
x- bers of Nauies couered ouer the Ocean ſeas, whoſe power 
and foce all Greece trembled at: Foꝛtune, that pꝛomiſed all 
Greece vnto him at a becke, thee J ſay, gaue him ouer to the 
bandes of Pericles his enemie, to be vanquiſhed, vnto the 
koꝛte of Ar tabanus tobe flaine. Alitle better vſed ſhe Mi- 
ze thridates Ring of Pontus, after many his victozies in diuers 
5, Countries, noble triumphes ſundzy times, whom fourtie 
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mans, to the great detriment & loſſe of Rome: and at length 
to his great diſcomfozt,after he had lol his wife, childꝛen, 7 
and all his friends, left him in his old age a pꝛey vnto Pom- u 
peius. This is the friendſhip of Foꝛtune, to plague and 
puniſh thole whom often times ſhe ſheweth her ſelfe moi; 
curtuous vato, Therefoze was Plato wont to thanke God, 
that he was bozne a Man, and not a Beaſt ; in Greece, & not 
in Barbarie: and thanked Foꝛtune, that he was a Scholler . 
vnto Socrates, who alwapes deſpiſed Foztune & her foꝛce: 
fo2 Foꝛtune neuer doth a good deed, but the requiteth the 
ſame with an euill turne, Pyrrhus that valiant Ring ofEp py- hi 
rus, whom lo famouſly Foztune guided, that he was counted 
by Hannibal, the ſecond Souldier and J9ztnce, fo2 his mag. 
nanimitie & courage vnto Alexander the great: whole en 
(by Foztune) was ſuch, that a ſillie ſimple Argiue womm 
kild him with a litle Tile ſtone, Hannibal, whole name was 
ſo tirrible vnto Rome, by Fo2tune xvi, yeares, was by the 
ſame dꝛiuen to exile, a baniſhed abtect from his Countrey: 
and wearie ofhis life, ended his dayes with Poyſon in Bike. 8 
nia. Alcibiades, whom Fo2tune fo fauoured one wap, that 
he excelled all men in perſonage and birth, in wiſedome and 
honour,in ſtrength and wealth, and in all kinde of vertues, 
lurmounting all Greece againe, was bzought to ſuch baniſh- 
ment and penurie, to ſuch infamie and repꝛoch, that he was 
compailed and taken ok his enemies, and burned in his Bedd + 
with his TUAhoze called Timandra , Cambiſes, and Nero, 5 
whole cruell & vnhappp dapes, both Rome and Perſia long 
time felt: their fawning Foztune, after much tyzannie and 7 
bloodſhed of others, was ſuch, that being wearie in murthe⸗ 
ring others, they flew themlelues: that was the end of their 
Foꝛtune. Polycrates, who euer ſayled with pꝛoſperous 
windes of Fortune, lo that he was taken and named, fortu-⸗ 
nate Policrates : at length ſo ſerued of Foztune, (as other 
Bꝛinces were) he was hanged by one Orontes, an Officer ol 
Ring Darius, in open ſight of Samos, where he along time 
floꝛiſhed, and in the end hanged on a high Hill named M * L 
lenſis Mount: Thele euils happen by Foztuae, yet * | 
em 
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not: the treadeth vs downe vnderher feete, and pet we will 
not know it. Happie is hee that accompanieth not with 
* Foztune, though diuers thinke themſelues happie that be 
Toxtunate, as Giges and Croeſus, two Ringes ofLydia, ſu 
wealthw, that they iudged no man ſo happie as they were: 
yet was A the pooꝛeſt in all Arcadie, and Byton 
"the ſimpleſt ot all Greece: the one by the ſentence of Solon, 
che other by the ozacle of. Apollo iudged farre moze happie 
chen they. The very Tpzant Dioniſius, being banied from 
bis Ringvomeof Corinth, would often ſay in his miſerie, 
phat happie twiſe were they, that neuer knew Foztune,whoſe 
"awning face in the beginning, doth purchafe cruell death in 
"the end. Wherefoze acertaine Lacedemonian called Dia- 
5 zoras, being in che Games of Olimpia in Greece, hauing his 
$\+hild2en, and his child)ens childzen crowned with Garlands 
dt fame, fo2 their vertuous actes and qualities that time, 
ſayd: that it were great hap foꝛ him to vie pꝛeſently at ſuch a 
gibt ot his childzens foꝛtune: And beeing aſked the cauſe, 
Dee fayd,that F oꝛtune neuer pleaſed that man ſo much with 
"Fame, but ſhe would in time, diſpleaſe the ſame as much 
wich Jnfamie, And molt true it was ſpoken vnto one of the 
"Thirty Tyzants,which being in banquet with diners Nobles 
n Gentles when the Pouſe fell, and flew them all: yet this 
Tut eſcaped, bzagging much ol his Foꝛtune, that he ſo 
f aued himlelfe : a ſimple man ſayd vnto him, Meuer boaſt of 
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a Ring that Foztune-made e 'P 
pꝛogenie, of paſſing perſonage, of incredible beautie, — 7 
all noble qualities; to whom ſhe pꝛeſenter Lucretia Col. 
latinus wife, as the onely ſnare to catch him, and to take hit W | 
buy mbom he was depꝛiued of his gduernement, left his king 8 050 
dome, and baniſhed out of: Rome, to: raunge countries 
miſerie and paine, after long felicitie and pleaſure : euen ſn 2 
Dioniſus. Dioniſius Ring oł Siracuſa, after many pꝛintely pleaſureg by 
xevoumed: fame, great glozie, vet in the end, bauiched $i 
caiintrie, and inen to keepe ſchoole in Italie. In the ti! 
ſozt, ſhee deceiued that noble and valiant. Scipio Africanus 
whole pꝛoweſſe and magnanimitie augmented much th 
fame of Romans, by conquering. of Affrike and Carthage 5 1 L 
notwithſtanding, Nluen to exilement and miſerte, where 
dyed after many triumphes c victoꝛies like a pooze begger 1 Jl 
O pucertaine ſtate, and ilippery wheels of Foꝛtune. And bei 
cauſe Fame followeth Foztune, + pꝛoceedech from Foxtungy 
as ſmoke commeth-from the fire: (fo as Fo2tune is variable; 
lo is Fame diners) : if wee ſeeke Piſtoztes, we find the fa T, 
of pode men fo2 their ponertie, as well as the rich, foꝛ all K 
Codrun. their riches. Pooꝛe Codrus, and ragged Irus, are as famouſ 
. (in reſpect being Beggers) with Poets, as Mydas o2 Cra 
ſus, two famous and wealthy Ringes of Lydia, are ments E 
oned of Plutarch. Doth not Ariſtophanes make as nut tb | 
Chonimus, mention of Cleonimus the Coward, as Homer doth make F 
Schiller! Achilles the toute: Poliphemus and Enceladus, tu * 
Poliphemus, huge monſtrous Giants, are not ſo famous in Virgil 3 
Enceladus, their higneſſe, as Conopas o2 Molon, two litle Dwarfe gd: a 
{onopas, wo faate length, are renowmed in Plini foꝛ their ſmalneſly * 
Moloy, luuenal, and Claudian, re pogtns leſſe of the little Piemal 4 1 
than Quid 02 Maro of the huge Ciclopes. It Fame p 
ceede of Pooꝛe men fo2 pouertie, of Duwartes tor their ſmal 
nelle, ot Cowardes oz their to wardneſle, as much as it dot 
flow of Rich men, fo? their wealth, ol Giantes fox their bi? 
neffz,and of toute men koꝛ their courage: What is icbutls 
pilgrimage, we line and trauellheere + Foꝛ Foztune an 
Fame runne together, as diuers, as they are vncertain 


| | Plini hat famors Iyitoziographer, wattet of one pamed „ 
Mellala, whith was ſo fozgettull and weake of memonie, 72/a/a, 
that he foꝛgat his owne name: and pet as famous foꝛ his ob⸗ 
Aiuioulnelle, as Hortenſius was renowmed fo2 that he could Herter ſis, 
pꝛonaunce out of hand wich his tongue that which he wꝛote 
with his penne . Seneca the hiloſopher commendeth one 
called Caluiſius, that he likewiſe was ſo obliuious, that he 
could not often name thoſe dayly friendes that he vied com- a 
pany withall. A Ahat greater kame could Cy neas haus koꝛ all O,. 
bis memozie, when he was ſent from Ring Pirrhus as Em⸗ 
-qbaſſadour vnto Rome, where the leconde dap, in the Oe nate 
{houſe befoze all the people of Rome, he named all the Dena- 
ſtoꝛs by name: What greater renowme could Ring Cirus Cirus. 
baue foꝛ his noble memopie, fo2 naming euery Souldier of 
bis by name, being in the Campe: What Fame hach Ring 
Michridates, far his diuerg and ſundzy Languages, which 14;zbridaes 
without an interpꝛetoz, could ſpeake vnto xxit. Nations, 
pveing his ſouldiers, but onely that they are recowed in 
paokes, where likewiſe Caluicus, Meflala, and ſuch obliui⸗ 
aus men that foꝛget their ownenames, are put in wꝛiting 
Doth not Homer, the Trumpettour of. Fame, mite of 
Melitides an Jdist, that would after the deſtrurtion of 
Troy, and after Ring Priamus, and all his were flaine, yet he 
ben wauld come to ſuccour the Troyane? Homer Jap, 
Path notfo:gee Melitidrs, na moꝛe then he doch Agamem- 
non. Mhat ſhould J ſpeake of ſilly and ſinmple Heroſtatus, 
+ Jubich ko; burning ok the Temple of Diana, is euerlaſtingly 
Femembzed, and millions moꝛe ot᷑ the like, which are mentio⸗ 
er — What is Fame then, but a memozie 
A LyIings p. n: Crna endet 
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Of Magnanlmitic of Princes, and fortieude of minde, n 
where and when it was molt eſteemed. - | ., d 


Dt 6 Uen as Jiuſtice without Temperance, (j c 
2 17 Ds often counted Jnturte ſo Magna imit + 160 
without reſpect vnto Pꝛudence, is Ty2 
8 IA nie. This vertue pꝛoceedeth krom a vali 
21 23 and a ſober minde, ioyning boch the be 
and minde togither, that Wliſevome a 
— of the one, the ſtrength and courage of cheother, g 
alwayes readie to defende the cauſe of his Countrep, 
quarrell of his Pzince, and ſoctetieof Friendſhip ; vnto ti 
thereloze, vnto his Pꝛince, Countrey, & Friendes, any g 
man is bozne, p2eferring comman commodities, kefore 
nate wealth, Hercules, being yet a young man, muſ 
what he might beſt do, thus ——— cow 
he ſhould apply his noble minde, there appeared vuto } 
two tall goodly Momen, the one (as Xenophon doth 
ſcribe) very gozgidus & bꝛaue, ringes of gold on her finger ak 
g chaine ot gold about her necke, her hapzes let and 
with Pearles e Diamonds hanging at her cares: * 
in laber and comely apparell, of modeſt behautour, ot than 
faff countenance,ftood befoꝛe him. The ſirſt fand: 4 
if chou wilt ſerue mee, thou ſhalt haue Goid amv Bü 
enough, thou ſhalt feed daintily, chou ſpite — 
Haltenioy pleaſures, poſſeſſe mirtij in fine; thonſhaltt 4 
all thinges at thy will, to liue with tale andrefty he ot 
ſapd with comely cauntenance) At than milt ſerue mee 4 | 
cules, thou ſhalt be a victoʒ of Conguerers,thouTalct ub 1 1 
Ringdomes, and overthzow Ringes: thou ſhaltbe at * 
vnto kame, renowmed in all the wozld, e ſhalt — p 
ofinenand women + Which when Hercules ſaw and hear 
the offers of theſe two launcing Ladyes, — bs 
idle ſeruice of the firſt, and the exerciſe of the ſecond, tc 4 * 
her as his Piltrefle, to whom he willingly became her m 
Mherebp, acco2ding vnto pꝛomiſe made, he enioyed ful 
the fame and pꝛayſe by due deſerts, That Pagnanimitte n 


Hercule 
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1 lercules, that he ouercame Lions, D2agons, Beares, and 
ch monſtrous huge wilde Beaſtes, that did deſtroy King⸗ 
| domes and Countries. That foꝛtitude of minde had Her- 
1 cul es, that conquered Giants, and ſubdued Tyꝛants, enlar⸗ 
4 ged Liberties,ſet free Captiues and Hꝛiſoners: and buekly, 
"that Bagnanimitie was in Hercules, that he neuer offended 
ſium, he neuer hurt innocent men: he p2elerued divers 
inges and Countries, he neuer ſpoyled good Countrep, 
1 Jun ubdued a iuſt Ring: therefoze, wholly addicted to me- 
Fame. In deffroyiug the Serpent Hydra, the Ozagon 
i Priap us, the Lyon, the wilde Boze, and terrible Bull-z In 
1 onguering Gereon, Cerberus, and Diomedes, cruell Ty- Augoui. 
rants: In taking the gilted Part, i in vanquiſhing the Cen- 
j taures, and the ranening Birdes named Stymphalides : was 
chere any tyꝛann ie o2 cxueU attemptes in thelehis xii. enter- 
2 iſes cell, let Hercules paſſe, who was (as they ſan) moꝛe 
ded of the Gods, chen helped of an. Mich theſe pꝛintely . 
rr m renowned feates of Hercules, was noble Theſeus Theſceus. 
ch enamozed, inſomuch that he emulated the vertuous 
fe of Hercules,that he tamed wild Beaftes, flue 9 
 cxnell-Creon tyꝛant of Thebes, went downe (as 
he poet er into Hell, to imitate Hercules feates, to re- 
ende Hercules magnanimitie, to augment Hercules fame, 
q Frecting Alters, appopnting Sacrifice in memozie of Her- 
ede ie won de vnta Theſeus, as The- 
ous Manta ene, Next into Theſeus fo2 antiquitieof 
that valiant and renowmed Greeke Achilles, the onelp Achilla. 
2 ay andcomfgztofhis Countrey, the very hope of Greece; 
boſe magnaninitie, valtant courage, worthy actes, and fa- 
{1 us life, is at Jarge ſet fooꝛth in Homers Iliads: which 
i Homer Aincande the great, hy the reading of the manhood __ 
Jof Achilles, haeing — his fathers dayes bꝛought vp it 
A ccpoole,wirhthatiearne Philoſopher Ariſtotle ſa eſteemed, 
8 bes —— Homer t vnder — 
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Troy ſometime ſtaop, to ſee the Graue of Achilles: where . 
when he came and law the woꝛthy Monuments, his March Je 
chiualrie, his famous feates, and renowned like depainted 2 f. 
bout the Temple, enuironed and compaſſed about his ſump z 
tuous Tombe, he bꝛake out in guſhing teares, beholding eh 
Tombe, ſaping: O happie Achilles, to happen on ſuch4þ1 
Homer, that ſo well could aduance thy fame. And thus Alex 
ander being moued by Homer to imitate Achilles, way wv; [ 
nothing elſe but Magnanimitie and courage of minde, # ! 
Curtius, and Diodorus Siculus, càn well teitifie, whole lift ke 
though it was but ſhoꝛt, was a Mirrour vnto all the wozlds be 
that being but twenty pearcs when he began to enuie 5 actes 
andfeates of Achilles, in twelue petites m92e (which waſh 
his whole time of life) he became King ouer Kings, a Con 
querourouer Conquerours, und hee was named an othel 
Hercules, foꝛ his pꝛolperous luttelle in his entetpꝛiles: ig: 
Ialins C aſar. ſomuch, that Iulius Cæſar the felt and molt valiant Empe 
| ro2 that euer was in Rome, at his great conqueſts entrin 
into the Temple ot Hercules in Gades, reading the life i At 
Alexander pꝛzinted round about the Temple, his wozthit'y 3 
fame depainnted, his noble deedes ſet foꝛth, h is bickeꝛies am 
conqueſts in euerie place delcribed: ſuch monuments a 50 1 
myꝛrours in memoꝛie of his noble lite, that Cæſar fell vi 
the like teares foꝛ Alexander, as Alexander — chilled | 
Thus one in loue with p dther fo2 magnanimities ge 
one lo deſirous ot others fame; that Cx ſar though# him ſeln 
happie it hee might be counted Alexander: Alexander fu 
ged him felfe-renowmed, ik he might be named Achille; ® 
e Achilles ſought no greater fame then Theſeus: Theſeus enn 
Eaſcluus. peſired the name ok Hercules. Theretoze Ageflaus, Ring iſ 
A ** Lacedemonians, wondered much at the ünguler magen 


nimitie and foꝛce of Epammondlas, unce lometime of The 8 

bes, who with one litle Citie could ſubdue all Greece. U ts 5 

Epaminondas hauing wars with the Laced emonians, ꝓ 

ple no leſſe renowmed by warre, then tuſtly feared by i 

nondas, after. great victoꝛies and mth rob Foal | 

Pꝛince, was atter this * prevented by Ageſilaus, in if 
wart! 


( of Princes. 7 
wart of Mantinia, that all the people of Sparta were counſel- 1 
ed either to kill Bpaminondas, o; to be "led by Epaminon- Epamingia 
® das, whereby the whole foꝛce and power of Lacedemonia, 

mas fully bent by commandement, giuen by Azevlaus their 

King, to fall vpon Epaminondas;where that valiant and noz,, 
ple Pꝛince by too much pollicy was woundeg to death, to tht 

-Jpoile and murther of all the people of Thebes: and yer 
alive carried vnto his tent, he demanded ok his (all 
the ſtate of the field, whether Thebes oꝛ Sparta was 
red: being certifies that the Lacedemonians fled, aud Wat 
i he had the victozie, he foꝛthwith charged the end of the ſpeare 
eo be taken out of his wounded ſide, ſaying, Now poler 
afÞ>:ince Epaminondas beginneth to liue, fo2 that he dyeth a 
Tonqueroz. Me read not (kant of Epaminondas mate, 
&Þhich being compared vnto Agamemnon fo his maguani⸗ 
Agaitie, was angrie therewith, laying Agamemnon with all 
Greece with him, was x. peares about one towne, the Citie 
i of Troy: Epaminondas with little Thebes,in one peare con- 
#Queredall Greece, This ozder was amongſt the Lacedemo- 
it;gians, befoze they thoulp goe vuto wars, they were by law, 
m parged to make ſolenne Sacrifice vuto the Mules, and 
eeing demaunded why they fo did, ſith Mars hath no ſo- 
u Setie with the Bules + Eudamidas then their King, an- 
4, Yvered: fo2 that we might obtapne aſwell of the Muſes, 


q Yow to vle victozie gently, as Mars to become victozs man⸗ 
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3 Theſe Lacedemonians were ſs valiant, that hauing Lac edemo- 
aniſhed their King Cleonimus fo2 his paſſing pꝛide and 2445, 

i& great violence, making Areus to raigne as a King: this 

Areus, beeing in Creete apding the people of .Corcyra, 

gm Marres with the moſt part ok the Citizens of Sparta, Plutarch. 

0 his Cleonimus their exiled King, conſulted with Pir- 6.27. F 

hus Ring of Epyre, perſwading then oz neuer to conquere 

98 parta, conſidering Areus was in Crete, and that Sparta 

0 . as not populous ta delende any ſtrength: they came 

both, and pitcht their Fielde in open face of Sparta, aſſuring 

em lelues bath, to bee at ſupper in Cleonimus Houſe, 
| The 
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The Citizens perceiuing þ great Armie of Pivetiis hong 
good by night to ſende their women vuto Creete ts Areny, * 7 
making them ſalues ready to die manfully m reftog 
hoaſt of the enemie: and beiag thus in the Senate agreeing, 
that the womankind ſhould paſle away that night, leaſt thej 
nation at that time ſhould be quite deflroyed by Pirrhus, che hi 
her a great number of women in harnelle, of the whit 
a Archidamia made an Oꝛation to the men of Sparta, whereij 
65 much blamed their intent, & quite confounded their pur f 10 
. faying. Thinke you (O Citizens ot Sparta) that you 8. 
ines and Daughters would liue (ik they might) after thi ſo 
death of their Hulbands, and deſtructionof Sparta? Behol e 
how ready we are, how willingly the {omen of Sparta wil pf 
die and liue with their Huſbands, Pirrhus ſhall wellfeele( 
and know this day, No maruaile that the bꝛood of the N 
Demoſthenes men ſhould be valiant and ſtout. If Demoſthenes, who 
. much was eſteemed in Athens, had ſayd in Sparta that whid] 
CAL —— —— een ranne away, 
8 ould fight againe: he ſhould haue the like reward that / 
Archilogss, chilogus had, to; that hee wrote in his Booke, that it 1. 2 
ſometime better to caſt the Buckler away, than to die: he 
was baniſhed the confines of Lacedemonia. At what eim 8 
the Citie of Sagunto was deſtroped, againſt pꝛomile of ti 
Romans. people of Carthage, the renowmed Romans though agu 
was bꝛoken, and peace defied : yet the Sanatours did ſenn | 
Ambaſſadour Fabius maximus with two Tables wairten 
the one containing Peace, the other Marres, which was ſen 
to Carthage, either to chooſe Peace oz Warres i the elertin 
was theirs, though the Romans were iniuried: and I 
they could beſt defend their owne, yet would the noble Roy 
mans ſuffer often offences , Mardie then were the Roman 
Ccanoles, When Scæuola went alone armed vntothe Tents of Porſen 
naRingof Hetruria, either to kill Porſenna, o2 to be killt 
by Porſenna : greater foꝛtitude of minde could be in no ma > 
(ocles, a moe valiant heart in no man ſeene then in Cocles, who i 
lone reſiſted the whole Armie ol King Porſenna, vntüll tl 5 
Citizens ot᷑ Rome came to take vp the Dzaw-bzidge, al * 


then leapt in, in all his Harneffe from his enemies, into the 
middeſt of the riuer Tiber: And though he was in diuers 
places ſoꝛe wounded, yet neither did his fall hurt him, neither 
pis Harneſſe pꝛeſſe him, neither the water dꝛowne him, net- 
ber thouſands of his enemies could kill him, but he lwamme 
A thꝛough the Niuer Tiber vntu Rome, to the great admira⸗ 
Ation of King Porſenna, and exceeding toy of Rome: lo that 
dne pooze Roman, gaue the repulle to the whole Armie of a 
ti King. Caliant was Rome, and Romans feared, when Popi- Popilius. 
u ius was lent Amballadoz to Ant ochus the great, Ring of 
WES yria, when Antiochus either fo2 pꝛide & pompe of his per⸗ 
on, oꝛ contempt of Popilius, refuſed to anſwere the Roman. 
o Ambaſſadoꝛ, was then p2clentip enfozced to anſwere the ſkate 
pt Rome, and demaunded of the Ambaſſadoz befoze he might 
ei goe out of a litle round circle, which Popilius made with his 
4 iding Rodde. Then faithkull was Rome, when Pomponius ꝙ omponius. 
Roman Knight and Souldier vnto Lucullus Generall in 
ih the field againſt Mithridates King of Pontus, by whom 
Pomponius being taken as a Pꝛiſoner, ſoꝛe wounded and 
mangled, the Ring demanded, Ik he would helpe him to life, 
would he be true to Mithridates? to whom the pooze woun⸗ 
«Sed Roman anſwered: Pomponius will be vnto Mithrida- 
es, as Mithridates will be vnto Lucullus: ſo true and fayth⸗ 
full were Romans, às they were ſtout and valiant, in ſo much 
u hat Scy pio being thꝛeeſcoꝛe peares almoſt, and being ſought 
m fa young ſouldier to buy a bꝛaue Buckler & a fine Target, 
n ſayd, That a true Roman muſt not truſt vnto the left hand, 
n here the Buckler is, oz to hide himfelfe under a Target: 
in put mulk truſt vnto his right hand, and ſhew himſelfe in fielde 
n open light. This magnanimitie had the people of Scithia, %% 
6- If what time Darius Ring of Perſia was marching with his | 
a Armie towards Scithia, they hauing vnderſfanding thereof, 
Like people of great magnanimity, ſent certaine Amballadoꝛs 
to meete Darius, to ſigniſie his welcome vnto Scithia, by pꝛe⸗ 
ſents lent by the Ambaſſadoꝛs: when therefoze the Ambaſſa: 
20025 met with King Darius, they began to tell their mel⸗ Bruſonut. 
age: and opening (in apziuie place) a Ulallet where their 1b, 3. cap 39+ 
i 25 "Dj pꝛelents 


ſtautnes. 


T he preſents 
„ Scythia, 


Leonidos. 


Iuſt me lib. 
and Hero 
Aotus lib. 7. 


as merily with Leonides their Captgpne, as though the 


great ſhame ot Zerxes. It is not in multitude of men chil 


The Pilgrimage 

pꝛelents were, they tooke ont a Poule ſaying, Unleſſe os 
creepe lite this Poule, to ſome Countrey, 02 [wimme like i! 
this Frogge, oz flie like this Birde, theſe Arrowes ſhal 
pierce your hearts: the pzeſents were a Poule, a Frogge, ! 
a Sparrow, and fine Arrowes : giuing to vnderſtande ) 
the Poule, Earth: by the Frogge, Mater: by the Spa- 
row, flight: by the Arrowes, death: rare pꝛeſents ſent vnttz 
a King, ſimple giftes, ſmall charges, but yet containing 
valiantnes, fo2titude, and contempt of Darius, rather 1 1 
moue him to Marres, chen to entreat foꝛ peace. Though + 
Scythia was bare, yet was ſhe ſtoute: though rude and bar: 1 
barous, vet valiant and manfull. Jt is not in the nature of the 
place, oꝛ in the number of the perſons, that Pagnanimitz 
conſiſteth, but in the valiant heart, and noble minde: where? 
foꝛe Leonides King ot Sparta was wont to ſap vnto his louby 
diers, That he had rather haue one Lion to lead a whole ban 
of Oeeres, then to haue a whole band of Lions ruled and lelf 


by one Deere: applying his meaniug vnto Ring Zer eb 
who had ten hundꝛed thouſand Ships on the Seas layling f 
toward Greece: ſo many, as all Greece could ſcant receing % 
ſo many, that diuers Ritters and Floodes were dzyed vpy 
his huge Armie: a pꝛoofe (ſayth Iuſtine) moze of his wealth? g 
then ok his magnanimitie. Leonides knowing well the man 
ner of Zerxes, that he was ſeene firft fled, and laft in field 


whole gloꝛious pompe and ſhew ok men, was not ſo fz : 
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mons and terrible, at his comming to Greece, as ht 9 


began to perſwade the Lacedimonians, being but found 


thoulande in number, willinglye to live, and to die foz th. 
renowne of Sparta in Thermopyla : grhozting them te d 


departure from Greece was ſhamefull and ignomintoug | 


Houid ſup with Pluto: but perlwaſids vnto thoſe that wen 
per lwaded, were ſuperfluous : fpurres vnto thoſe that mighs 
not be ſtopt with bꝛidles, were needlelle: as in Thermopil 
was well ſcene & pꝛooned to the noble fame of Leonides, a 


magnaminitte of men confiſteth,but in wile x valianthearths 


71 
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f foz witte and wil ioyned togither ( laith Saluft) make man va: 
al liaunt: wherefoze Agamemnon that moſt renowmed Em- Agamen 
, perout ok all Greece appointed at the ſiege of Troy, would his ſaying of 

Zoften ſay, that he had rather haue ſometime ten wiſe Neſtors, w/e men. 
ir; then ten ſtrong Achilles: ten Vliſles, then ten Aiax: wile- 
ts dome in warre auaileth much. Plutarch retiteth foure famous 
e renowmed Pꝛinces, & either of thele foure had but one eye, 
u do the aduancing moze of their paſſing pozt ; The ſirlt, was 
nh - Philip king of Macedonia, and Father vnts Alexander the - þilippe, 
x. . Lreat, whole wiledome in warres, whole pollicie in feates, 
be whoſe liberality vnto his ſouldiours, whole clemency, and 
te bumanity to his enemies: in fine, whole ſuccelle in his affaires 
, were ſuch, that his ſonne Alexander after doubted whether 
the valiantneſſe ot his father, would leaue any place to Alex- 
ander vnconquered: The ſecond, was Antigonus king in the Antigonug. 

elke ſame place, ſucceeding after Philip, whoſe warres with 

a Mithridates king of Pontus, and Pirrbus king ok Epire, ful⸗ 
my ly let foozth in Plutarch, doe yeeld due honour and renowne 
1 £02 his foxce and magnaminitie: The third, Hannibal pꝛince Aan 
b ot Carthage, the whole ſtay ok all Libia, fo lirteene peares, 
lt the whippe and ſcourge of Rome and Italie, whoſe name was 

o terrible koꝛ his courage and hardineſle, that both Antio- 
d! chus king ok Siria, and Pruſia, king of Bithinia, rather fo2 
fa, keare, than fo laue, being then but a baniſhed man, receiued | 
4 him vnto honour : The fourth, Sertorius a Romane ince, Sertorius, 
ts 2 in Sabina, whoſe thundering clang of tame was no⸗ 


m thing inkerioꝛ to the pꝛoudeſt. Thele were not ſs famous by 
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their p2owefle & chiualry one way, as they were noto2ious & 
nc kpoken of, fo2 that eyther of them had but one eye. Chele re⸗ 
q nowmed Princes, and ſinguler ſouldiers, excelled all men in 
i wiſedome and pꝛoweſſe, as pꝛooued is in Plutarch by their 
uues. Philip fo) temperaunce of life, Antigonus fo? faith & 
V conſtancie vnto his friende, Hannibal fo2 truth and patience 
koꝛ his countrie, Sertorius foꝛ his clemencp and gentlenes to⸗ 
ward his enemies, which foꝛ their paſſing courage, inuincible 
* ſtoutnelle, and woꝛthy enterpꝛiles happened to be depꝛiued 
of their eyes, as Philip loſt his ye at the ſiege of the Citie of 


2 Methon, 
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Methon, Antigenus at Perinthia, Hanibal in Hetruria, Set v 
torius in Pontus. When p people of Thaſius had erected ał 
Ageſclaus. tars, appointed lacriſices fo2 to honoꝛ Ageblaus'in their tem 
ples, fo2 his fame of foꝛtitude, they ſent Embaſladoꝛs ta cet. 
tiſie y king therof, which ſaid that as Apollo was in DelphaiÞ! 
Honozed as a god, ſo Ageſilaus was in Thaſius: but the king ke 

as he was valiant, ſo he was wiſe,much deteſting allentatio 
# flattery of people, demaunded of y Embaſſadours, # requizS! 
red th? if that their countrey could make gods, to make lom Ti 
Airſt in their owne countrey, ſaying: Agenlaus had rather be it 
king in Sparta, cht to be a gov in Thanus. O renowned Spar 
ta, O famaus Greece, while hiboẽ hatred was ex kpted , whil 
ciuill wars were not knowen, while Athenes tought no ſu 
pꝛemacie ouer Sparta, while Sparta ſuugit no maſterie one 
Thebes, then all the power of Perta, the foꝛce of MacedonizM 
might not ſtaine one little towne in Greece: but p inlolẽcie ix 
pꝛinces, the deſtre of kame, the kelicitie ot renomme, the hong 
Alexander. ot glo2y was ſuch, as Alexãder the great anſwered king Da. K 
rius Embaſladours, who cõming from Per a vnto Macedo-3 
nia to treat of peace, tẽdering vnto Alexander, p daughters 
Darius in marriage, w all the coũtrey of Meſopotania, xi 
thouland talents yeerely beſide, w ſuch pꝛincely pꝛomiſinge 
the kingdome of Per(:a after Darius dapes, as there want? 
no pꝛincely liberalitie in Darius offering, noz pꝛincely ſtout 
nes in Alexanders anſwere, ſaping vnto the Embaſſadozs, 7 
Diod:rus, Tell your maiſter Darius king of Perſia, that as two Sum 
140. J. may not be in the ſirmamẽt, fo two Alexanders may not rul 
earth. Such valiant minds could be lubiect in no wiſe, nel 
ther Darius vnto Alexander, noꝛ Alexander vnto Darius: c 
Such ſtoutnes raigned in Pqinces, to maintaine ſtates, bp 
Archeſtratus the Athenian was wont to ſay, that in the cit 
eAlcibiades of Athens two Alcibiades might not rule: ſo Ethocles p LA 
in Atheues. cedemonian did likewiſe ſpeake, that tuo Li ſanders might? 


. 


Aelianus. not agree in Sparta. Ss contrary and diuers were pꝛinces, i 

lib. 11. high © loktie of courage, ſo baliant of heart, ſo noble ok mind 

Lyſander that though foztune could not fo often fawne and kauour th 

right not tales of ꝛinces, but that ſhe, which is moſt vncertain, coul 
| vnde 


o& Princes. 


er, i bndoe in a day, that which was gotten in a peare: yet in no 
af. Jviſe could foꝛtune take valiant mindes from men, noz ſpoile 
f Fnagnanimitie of Pꝛinces, no2 diminiſh courage of old men, 
As that woꝛthie and moſt ancient ſouldier Mithri dates King 
0 pf Pontus after hee had plagued the Romaines with warres 
Foꝛtie peares long, during che which time, he thewed him kelt 
a o leſle hardie and ſtout in reſiting the ſtrong foꝛce of Ro- 
. anes, then valiant and couragious in attempting the foꝛ⸗ 
m titude of Romans. Who though he were by foztune fozlaken 
be in his latter daies and ſpoiled ot all health, kriendes, childꝛen, 
a ountries, kingdomes, and all woꝛldly wealth: yet to ſpite 
lu koꝛtune his moꝛtall foe, went to Celta, thinking with them 
to palle ouer vnto Italie, to let the Romanes vnderſtand, that 
q 2 ugh kriendes and countries by foztune were ſpoyled: yet 


ol Pꝛinces onely > pw to be conquered, Jn tis onely 
triumphed they, becauſe they might not be vanquiſhed. In 


ta, hearing the thundzing thꝛeatnings ok king Pirrhus Em⸗ 
7 alladoꝛs, the ſlaughter # murther that Ring Pirrhns enten⸗ 
ded vpon men, women, and childzen, che cruel deſtruction and 
ut 2 conkuſions of p Lacedemonians, anſwered no leſſe ſtout⸗ 
Ae then wilely the Embaſſadours of the king, ſaping : Ik 
Pirrhus pour Maiſter be a God, we haue not offended him, & 
*herefoze we doubt him not: but if Pirrhus be but a man, tell 
Vvour Maſter that the Lacedemonians be m? likewile, & ther⸗ 


chis gloꝛied they moſt, in that they were free from ſubtectis, 
Cercilidas, being one of the wiſe men named Ephori in Spar- (exc;l;das; 


10 


ſuffer another 
Lyſanaer in 
Sparta. 


Mubridates 


„ fox we nothing feare him at al, The valtznt Pirrhus thought . 


ſo well of himſelf, felt him ſo ready & iudged al m? inferio2 in 
ty zenterpiſcs vito him, that being at the victoꝛie of that noble 
citie Tarentũ, where he ſaw fuch feats attempted, ſuch actes 


d nanimitie were loſt, the mould therof ſhould befofid in a Ro- 
ht. manes heart; in! much, that long looking t bewing of Ro- 
manes, hee cried out and ſaid ; O how {oong would Pirrhus 
7 O 3 conguere 


5 1 done, ſuch ſtoutnes chewer by ÿ Romane s, that he being dif LV Fl rug, 
0 maid at the manhood & boldnes of Romanes thought ikmag⸗ h 2, 


Lic inius, 
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ouguere all the woꝛld, if eicher he were king in Rome, oꝛ Ro- 
maine {auldiours ſubiect vnto Pirrhus. Df thele Romaines 
were Hannibal wont to-ſay to king Antiochus of Siria, be- 
ing inkoꝛced to koꝛlake Carthage, that Rome might not ſuffer 
equalitie, either Pzince ouer all, oz lubiect vnto all. Rome 
was compared vnto Hidra of Lerna, that hauing ſo many 
heads when one was cut off, an other ſpꝛang vp: in ſomuch 
that all the woꝛld might not deſtroy Rome: being iniuried o2 
ouercome of the enemies (as foztune often permitted) they 
were not to be entreated befo2e the like koꝛtune happened vn⸗ 
to them, as happened againſt them. As Licinius Emperour 
hauing loft divers of his ſouldiers vnto Perſeus king of Ma- 
cedoma (which afterward was ſubdued by that valiant Ro- 


maine Pompeius the great) this Perſens hauing takẽ diuers 


of Lucinius {ouldfours, did ſend certaine Ozato2s to ſpeake 
fo2 peace, which eloquently perſwaded with Lic inius to con⸗ 
ſent therets : after long talke, learned coũcell, pithy perſwa- 
fions by the Oꝛatoꝛs, it was anſwered, as bytetly, plainly, and 
ſimply by Licinius,that 5 beſt way foꝛ king Perſeus to craue 

peace of the Romaines, was firft to reffo2e the pꝛiſoners of 
king Perſeus(which were Romaines)home againe, and then 
to ſend his Embaſſadours to the Emperour Licinius, other: 
wiſe the whole countrie of Macedonia ſhould feele the fozce 
and magnanimitie of the Romaines. To ſpeake of the cot: 
queſt and victozies of Iulius Cæ ſar, of the audacitie of Me- 
tellus,of the foꝛtune of Silla, of the ſharpe dealing of Marcel- 
lus,being thereby the ſpurre of Rome called, of Fabius like- 

wile named the Target of Rome, ot diuers moze valiant Ro- 

maines, it were infinite p reading therot, but I meane not to 

moleſt the reader, & yet one little Hiſtozte to pꝛooue the re⸗ 

nowmed Romaines moſt woꝛthy of this valiant vertue, mag⸗ 
nanimitie, witten in Claudian, of one Camillus a noble Ro- 
maine, who hauing a long time laide ſiege at Philiſcus, and 
could not pꝛeuaile, the Schoslemaiſter of the Cittie hauing 
his Schollers vnder pꝛetence ok walking out ok the towne, 
came and offered the Schollers vnto Camillus, ſaying: by 
this meanes you may doe what pou will vnto nne; 
ere 
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here bee their childꝛen, whome J know to redeeme, they will 
peeld vp the towne. Camillus hauing regard to the fame of 
Rome, and loathing much to ſhewe villanie, rewarded the 
Schoolemaiſter after this ſoꝛte: he did ſet him naked befo2e 
his Schollers, kaſt bound with his hands on his back, e euery 
one ot his Schollers with a rodde in his hand, ſaying vnto 
the boyes: bzing him home to pour parents, and tell your 
friends ok his falſhood, and the pooze boyes hauing a good 


1 time to requite old beatings, were as glad as he was ſoꝛrow⸗ 
0 full, laping on load, ierckt him with ſo many ſtripes, as loy- 
5 tering treuants may beſt bee bold to number, vntill they 
% came vnto the Cittie, where they tolde their parents the 


cauſe thereof, who weighing the clemencie and humanitte of 
Camillus to be ſuch, they gladly and willingly peelded them⸗ 
5 ſelues and their Cittie vnto the hands of Camillus, knowing 
g well that he that would vſe them ſo being his enemies, and 
. foes, could not vſe them ill, by yeelding all into his courteſie, 
who might haue had all by tyꝛannie. Now ſith this vertue 
was often ſeene in diuers Queenes, Ladies, Genflewomen 
and others, J may not omit the pilgrimage of their lines, 
Me reade of two Queenes of the Amazones, acountrie of 
Scithia, Pentheſilæa the firſt, and Hippolitathe ſecond : the Penrhef/aq, 
one ſo valiant againſt the Greckes, at the deſtruction of the Hippolita. 
noble Cittie of Troy, that in open field ſhe feared not to en⸗ 
counter face to face with that valiant Greeke Achilles: the 
other lo hardie, that ſhe ſhꝛunke not at the fo2ce and ſtoutneſſe 
of chat renowmed Champion Theſeus, who being connicted 
by Theſeus fo2 her ſinguler ſtoutnes and courage, was mar- 
ried to him: which certainly had happened vnto Penthel lea 
had ſhe not beene conuicted by Achilles. Camilla likewiſe Camila, 
Queene ok the Volskans, beſide her pꝛincely pꝛokeſſion of ſa⸗ 
cred virginitie which ſhe vowed vnto Diana, was {o famous 
foꝛ her magnanmitie, that when Turnus and Eueas were in 
warres koꝛ the marriage of Lauinia, king Latinus daughter, 
the came Bellona like vnto the ſteld, re ſiſling the violence and 
putTance of Troy ans with the Rutiles, as an aide vnto Tur- Es 
nus. That noble Zenobia, the famous Queeneof the Pal- Z mabia 
| nureians, 


Ar:ymeſia, 


Te HEAL 


T omyris a 
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mireians, a Bꝛince at rare learning, of excellent vertues, of 
maſt valtant enterpꝛices, after that her huſband named Ode- 
natus had died, tooke the Empire of Syria and attempted the 
magnanimitie of Romanes, that a long time ſhe withſtood in 
warres that noble and renowmed Emperour Aurelian, by 
whome the Emperoꝛ was wont to ſay when it was obiected 
vnto him, that it was no commendations fo2 a P2tince ta ſub⸗ 
due a woman: that it is moꝛe valiant to conquere a. woman 
being ſo ſtout as Zenobia, then to vanquiſh a king being ſo 
fearefull as Zerxes. The ancient Greekes, as Herodotus. 
doth witneſſe, were much amazed at the magnaminity of Ar- 
timeſia Queene of Caria, who after that the king her hulbãd 
died, did ſhewe luch foztitude againſt the inhabitaunts of 
Rhodes, that being but a woman, ſhe ſubdued their ſtoutnes, 
ſhee burned their Nantes, waſted their wealth, vanquiſhed 
& deſtroyed the whole Ile, entered into the Citie of Rhodes, 
cauſed her Jmage to be made and ſet vp foz a monument of 
her chiualry, and perpetuall memoꝛie of her victozy. O re- 
nowmed Ladies, O wozthy women that with feaminine 
feates,merited manly fame, Pow did famous 'Teuca queene 
of the Illyrians, gouerne her ſubiects after the death of her 
huſband king Argon, which being warred on, diuers times 
by the Romanes, inkringed their foꝛce, bꝛoke their bondes, 
dilcomfited their armies, to her perpetual fame and cammen⸗ 
dation + the gouerned the people of IIlyria, no leſle wiſely, 
then ſhe defended the puillant foꝛce of the Romanes ſtoutly: 
thee liued (as H iſtoꝛies repoꝛt) as. ſoberly and chaſtly with⸗ 
out the company of man, as ſhe gouerned her countrey wile⸗ 
ly and ſtoutly without the councell of man. It were luffict- 
ent to repeate che ancient Hiffoztes of two women, to pꝛooue 
fully an euerlaſting pꝛaylſe and commendation vnto all wo- 
men: the one, wꝛitten by Herodotus in his firſt booke of 
Queene Tomyrisof Scythia: the other, mentioned by Va- 
lerius & Iuſtine, of Cleopatra Queene ſometime of Xgypt. 
The firff, after that Cyrus had treſpalled much in her king⸗ 
dome of Scythia, killing, deſtroping, and burning, without 
regard ta pꝛincely clemency o2 reſpect vnto a womans ga: 
uernement : 
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uernement: yet vnſufficed herewith, hee llue the Queenes 
owne ſonne named Margapites, thirfting inoze and moze foꝛ 
bloud, ſo that then the valiant Queene.being. much moouev 
to-reuenge Margapites death, watghing the greedy rage of 
Cyrus;came L pon like to field, either to loaſe her owne lyfe, . 
oꝛ elſe to revenge her lonnes death, pꝛeſt vnto Cyrus moze 
like at that time to a grim Gorgon, than to a ſilly Scythian, 
flue him in the ſteld, haled him vp and downethe ſtelde, cut of 
his head, and bathed it in a great Tunne full ok bloud, appoin⸗ 
ted koꝛ that purpoſe, ſaying: Now Cyrus dꝛinke thy belly ful 
of that which thou couldeſt neuer haue pnough ok. Thus va- 
liant Tomyris reuenged tirannp, requited the death ok one 
Scythian Margapites, with the death of two hundꝛeth thou- 


ſand Perſians. The other Queene Cleopatra, after that Iu- Cleopatra: 


lus Cæſar was murthered by Brutus and Caſtius, and that 
Marcus Antonius being by Auguſtus warred on faz his 
periury,and falſhood ſhewed vnto his Uncle Cæſar: ſhee, J 
lay Cleopatra, hauing the moſt part of Arabia and Syria, ſg 
conkederated with her friend c louer Antonius againft Au- 
guſtus, being then the ſecond Emperour of Rome. that ſhee 
ayded him a long time, vntill that ſhe perceiued that Augu⸗ 
ſtus pꝛeuailed, and that Antonius was vanquiſhed: then 
leaſt hee ſhould be conquered by Auguſtus, ſhee. canquered 
her lelle, peelding rather her bodie a pꝛey vnto Serpentes, 
than a ſubiect vnto Auguſtus, Hanniball could no moze but 
to potſon himlelfe rather then to yeeld to Scipio. Well, let 
Semiramis with her valiant foꝛce and ſtoutnes, be conumen- 
ded at Babylon, where ſhee raigned fo2tie yeares a widdom, 
after king Ninus her hulbandes death. Let noble and fa⸗ 
mous Atalanta with her Bowes: and Speares andfeates 
ot armes be pꝛayſed in Archadia. Let Hipficratea that fol- 
lowed her huſband king Mitridates vnto warres as a Lac⸗ 


Atalanta. 
Hipſicratea, 


kie vnknowne, bee extalled in Pontus. Let Helerna, Ianus Hel 


daughter with all her foztitude be ſpoken of in Latine: And 
let Debora be fanous-amougit the Iſraelites. Thele wo- 
men were no lelte famous fo2 their pilgrimage, then the woꝛ⸗ 
thie Conquerours and Champions of the woꝛld: they were 


T he women 
of Lacena. 


Of Cumbria; 


Of Saca, 


Of Perſia, 


Of Sparta, 


Amaxons. 


The Pilgrimage 
in no point iukeriour vnto men, in diners pointes karre excel⸗ 
ling Pꝛinces and Rings: either the wozlde then was very 
weake and flender,oz elle women then were valiant & ſtoute. 
And to omit particularly to touch women, J will open and 


declare the nature of Countries. The women of Lacena 


would together wich their hulbandes goe vnts the field: yea, 
they went ſouldiour like vnto Miſſenios to fight in fielde, | 
The women of Cimbria wound kill thoſe that firit fledde the 


fielde, though they were nigh kriends oz kinſmen vnto them. 


The women of Saca had this cuſtome, either at their mariage 
to be conquered by their huſbands the firſt day, oꝛ elſe to ben 
conquerours auer their huſbandes all the dayes of their life: 
their combat layth Xlianus was foꝛ victozie, and not for life. 
The women of Perla would meete their hulbandes and 
lonnes flying the fielde, lifting vp their clothes ſhewing their 
pꝛiuities, laping : Mhither tlee you, O Towards will pore 


againe enter into vour mothers wombs : will pou creepe into 


your wines bellies, as they did in the warres betwixt Cyrus 
and his Grandfather Aſtyages? The women ol Sparta 
would goe vnto the field to ſee in what place their Huloands 
and friendes were wounded: if it were befoze, they woulde 
with gladneffe and ioye thewe the lame vnto euery man, and 
burie the bodte lolenmely: if their woundes were behinde, 
they would be ſo aſhamed of the ſame, that they left them vn- 
buried in the fielde. The women-of Scythia called Amae 
Zons, liued as conquerours ouer men, and not conquered bp 
men, vntill Alexander the great, deffroyed them and their 
countrey, which befoze were ſo valiant, that they waighed 
not to encounter with Hercules in the field, and after with 
Theſeus in open battayle: they bluſht not ts meete the vali⸗ 


ant Greeks at the deftructid of Troy. Magnannnitie which 


was then foꝛ defence of countries, is now tyꝛannie to deſtroy 

countries : ſo that che toyle and trauayle, the great daungers 

and huge attempts that men tooke in hand, was nothing but 

a pilgrimage of life:ſome going, ſome comming: fome boꝛne, 

ſome dying; ſome winning, ſome looſing: ſome beginning 

their race, æ ſome ending their life ; much like a comedy plaid 
| on 
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on ſtages, where euery man plaieth his pointed part, ſhifting 
himlelfe into lundꝛy ſhapes and faſhions, To make an ende 
of the thing begunne, whatloeuer wee doe, wee doe like Pil⸗ 
grims: whereſoeuer we goe, we goe a pilgrimage, and thus 
wwe line, and thus we die. 1 


l- 


Of marſhall triumphes, and the ſolemnity 


thereof, in diuers Countries, 


=2 Fter that Mars had mooued firſt Ni · 
nus Ring of y Aſlyrians vnto wars, 
which was the firlk after the floode, 
that trelpaſſed on the confines of 
Aa: the wozldeat.that time fo2 the 
limplicitie of the people, and tempe- 
rance of life, and ſpecially foꝛ that it 
a >< was not populous, was called the 
Golden woꝛlde, fo2 the ſpace of two hundzed peares and a 
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— their Captaines with greater courage to defend their coun⸗ 
tries, they invented glozious triumphes, whereby they deſer- 
ued kame ok the conquerours might bee renowmed. And as 
he victoꝛy of it ſclfe was eyther moze oꝛ leſſe, ſo were the tri⸗ 
umphes appointed coꝛreſpondent vnto the ſame. The Lace · Lacedemo- 
demonians people in warres moſt ftudious, had appointed vans. 
ſeuerall triumphes accoꝛding vnto the ſtate of the victsꝛy: 
fo2 if though deceit oꝛ crafte, they had gotten victoꝛie, chey 
would kill a Bull to do ſacrifice vnto their gods. Ik againe 
thꝛough ſtrength and courage, they had wonne victoꝛie, then 
in triumph thereof they would kill a Cock. The Athenians . 
at any victoꝛy, would crowne the victoz with a Garland ; 
made of Dken leaues, in triumph of his lucceſſe, pꝛoperly 
appointed foꝛ him that defended the ſtate of Cities: as Peri- 
cles and Demoſthenes vſed often to triumph in wearing the 
crowne called C8 corona, the Garland of the Cittie. This 

E 2+ oꝛder 


Greece. 
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Carthage. 


The Pilgrimage 
oꝛder alſo was oble rued amongſt the Greekes, that the vic: 
toꝛs might make onely a triumphant ſhewe of their victozte, 
not to mooue enmitie, oz to maintayne dilcoꝛde againſt the 
enemie, as ſometime the Thebanes were of all Greece with 
one conſent of the people accuſed, fo2 that they made a per⸗ 
petuall monument of the victoꝛie againſt the Lacedemoni- 


ans to ſtande in bꝛaſſe, rather to-ſticre enmitie and difco2be | 
alwayes to their lucceſlours and poſterities, then iuſtly to 
triumph of their pꝛelent hap. The Pzinces of Carthage v- | 


ſed triumphes, as at peelding of the Empire of Carthage, 
by Haſdruball vnto his bzother Hamulcar, which was Han- x 
nibals father, which oftentimes triumphed againſt the Re⸗ 
manes. It is read in Iuſtine, that at the beginning the tri⸗ 
umphes were not goꝛgeouſiy noz ſlumptuoully appointed. 

as they were in pꝛoceſſe of time i foꝛ the Romanes,\which | 


farre excelled all countries, had no luch triumph when Ro- 
mulus had vanquiſhed Acron Ring ouer the Senenſes. Hee 
ware nothing elſe but Bay-leaues in triumph thereof; koꝛ 
firſt the-bzaunches and bowes of trees were cut downe in tri⸗ 
umphes. Secondly, were dizers freſhe flowers gathered. 
Then they inuented Garlandes made of Time, guilted ouer 
with filuer,and then with gold. At length, divers kindes of 
Gerlandes were ſo vſed in Greece, that at their banquettes 
and dꝛinkings chey had their Garlandes on their heads: fox 
as the woꝛld grewe in wealth, ſo it grewe in ſumpcuouſheices 


- for the triumph of Romulus was farre inferisur vnto the 


goꝛgious triumph of Camillus, & pet Romulus was à king, 
and Camillus was but an officer. Time bꝛingeth things vn⸗ 
to pertection, In time Rome wared fo wealthy that Camil- 
lis J ſay, was caried in a chariat all gilded c wzought ouer 
with gold, hauing all white hozfes trimly deckt, a trowne of 
pure gold an his head, all the Senatoꝛs I Conluls of Rome 
going a foote betoꝛe him vnto the Capitoll of the Citie, and 


thence vnto the temple ol Iupiter: where tohonour the tri⸗ 


umph further, they line a white Bul as ſacrifice vnto Iupiter: 
 E thence to bꝛing him triumphantly vnto the Citie of Rome, 
as his owne houle ; euen lo in Greece Carthage, in time 


they 
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they grew into ſuch pompe and ſumptuous triumphes, that 
there was as much ſtudp to inuent bꝛaue ſhewes, and ſo⸗ 
lemne ſightes in triumph, as there was care and diligence 
to haue remooued the enemies: when Epaminondas ru: 


led ſtately Thebes: when Hannibal gouerned pꝛoud Car- 


thage, when Læonidas bare ſway in warre like Sparta: then 
Greece and Ly bia were acquatuted with ſolemne and bꝛaue 
triumphes. In Ninus tyme, the triumphes were in Aſsi- 
ria. In Arbaces time, the triumphs flouriſhed amongſt the 
Medes. In Cyrus time, the triumphs were in Perſia. In 
Alexaders time, they were in Macedonia. In Cæſars time, 
they were in Rome: and thus alwaies from the beginning 
of the woꝛld, triumphes folowed victoꝛies. 

And here J meane, a little to entreat of the triumphs of 
the Romans, which farre diuers wates ſurmounted the relk, 
whole fame was ſpꝛed ouer all the woꝛld: And yet tmitating 
in all things the Greckes,tnſomuch that Rome alwapes had 
Athenes as a nource, 62 a paterne to frame their lawes by: 
koꝛ when their kings were baniſhed alwell in Athenes as in 
Rome, yet they ruled & triumphed moze by Ozatoꝛs in A- 
thenes, and by Conluls in Rome, then by kings. Therkoꝛe as 
Plinie ſaith, they exerciſed ſuch feats of armes, they pꝛacti⸗ 
ſed ſuch pollicies of warres, they vſed ſuch lolemnitie in tri⸗ 
umphs, that Rome then was noted ts be the lampe and lan⸗ 
terne ot Mars. They had (J fate) dwers Garlandes made 
onely foꝛ the trium h of warres: Plinie compteth ſeauen 
ſoztes of Garlands which the Romans had: the firſt made 
of pure Golde, appumted onely fox. the triumphes of JS2n- 
ces: the ſecond, ok Laurell, which of all was moſt ancient 
in Greece, and in Italic appointed to? the triunphes of Pal» 
las Souldtours: the third, of all kinde of ſweete flowers 
made, and appointed to him that reſtoꝛed Citties vnto their 
liberties agayne: the fourth, made ol Daken1eaues, ta him 
that defended Cittizens from death: Thele two Garlands 
were of great honour in Rome, but ſpecially in Greece: the 
one Cicero ware in Rome, fo2 his inuectiues againſt the cõ⸗ 
{piractes ofthe wicked Catelin: the other, Fabius Maximus 
E 3 did 


by the Senato2s) had wonne any victozies, though their 


| becaule they were not ſent no2 appointed by the Senatozs, © 


The Pilgrimage 
did weare, fo2 that he laued Rome from the ſecond warxes of 
Carthage, where Hannibal was Capitaine. The fift Gar: 7 
lande was appointed koꝛ him that aſſaulted the walles of the 
enemies firſt, and entered the towne: the ſirt, foz him that 
firſt attempted the tents of the enemies: the ſeuenth, beſtow⸗ 
ed vpon him that booꝛded ſirſt the nauie of the enemy. Theſe 
thꝛee laſt Garlandes mentioned foz the ſkalingof walles, 
the booꝛding of ſhips, and attempting the tentes, were made t 
all of golde, and giuen by the Pꝛinces oz Senatoꝛs to the 4 
afozeſaid ſouldiours. There was likewile in Rome a vecree |! | 
concerning the triumphs, that none might triumph vnlelle ; 
he had beene bekoꝛe ſome officer in Rome, as Dictator, Pre- % 


tor, Conſuls, oꝛ ſuch like: and if any (without they were ſent In 


Cy 


conqueſt were neuer lo great, and their viciozie neuer ſo fa: * 


mous (as Pub. Scipio fo; all his victoꝛies in Spaine, and 1 
Marcus Marcellus foz all that hee tooke captiue Siracuſe) 3 
they might in no wile by lawe make claime triumphes there⸗ 7 
by. Then Rome flouriſhed, then Rome was defended from 
diuers offered iniuries, and ſaued from enemies. At what 
time M. Curius triumphed ouer the Samnites: Mæ. Agrip- 
pa triumphed ouer the Sabines: Pau. Æmilius ouer the Ly- „ 
gurians : Marius auer the Numidians : Pompeius ouer Ar- 1 
menia and Pontus: Scipio ſurnamed Affricanus ouer Car- 
thage and all Lybia: Iulius Cæſar ouer all Europe and Af. *al 
frike: then Rome was feared of all the wozlde,# now Rome 11 
is deſpiſed. Then Rome might ſap, Roma uvmcit: nom 9. 
Rome may lap, Roma victa. Then Roma armata: now mer- I 
mit Then Rima, now Ruina. but time conſumeth al things. x] 
That victoꝛy that was not manfully gotten, and valiantly- 
wonne by foꝛce of armes, in the fietde, was rather counted a⸗ 
mong the Romanes, tyzannie, then victoꝛie: foꝛ when Luci- 
us Pius in a banquet that hee made, had filled the people of 
Sarmatia full of Wine, and made them ſo dꝛonken that all 
the Nobles and Captaines of Sarmatia, yeelded themlelues 
as lubiectes vnto the Empire ol Rome, koꝛ the which Lucius 
Pius 
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piss at his returne home to Rome, required accoꝛding to the 
cuftome, to hang a triũph done vnto him foꝛ Þ victozp of Sar- 
| matia: when the Senatoꝛs had fully heard of the maner of 
= the victoꝛie, how and after what ſozt Lucius Pius ſubdued 
the Sarmatians, he was openly beheaded by decree of allthe 
5 = Senate,and a flandero us Epitaph ſet vpon his graue, to mas 


1 The Romanes were not in thoſe dayes contented that any 
ol their Captaines ſhould vle vicious dealing, oꝛ ſhewe any 

e fraud oꝛ guile in warres vnto their euemies: but at laſt, as 
warres grewe common in all countries, ſo deceit and craft 

2 was thereby augmented, and triumph exiled i then the Aſſy- 

rians warred on the Per ians: the Per hans on the Argine- 
q ans: the Argineans an the Athenians : the Athenians on the 
IL acedemontans : the Lacedemoniãs on the Sydonians: the 

| Sydonians on the Rhodians : and the Rhodians on the Sci- 
N > Rchians, with all kinde of pollicie, right oꝛ wꝛong, they foꝛ⸗ 
ced nat, ſo that victozie might be gotten : ſo that triumph 

then, is turned vnto captiuitie now: Magnanimitie then, 

vnto craft and deceit now : In fine, victoꝛie then, vnto ty⸗ 
5 arnny now. And lo with Cæſar J ende, Ex bonis principijs 
mala oriuntur. Such is the ſtate ok like, the Pilgrimage of 
man, that daily wozſe and woꝛſe it waxeth to the ende: foꝛ 
in the beginning, Renowme and Honour was the caule that 
all men attempted daungers and great perils : and now in 
the end, Gaine and Pꝛofit moueth warres : Then was their 
> deſire to ouercome Lions, Beares, Elephantes, Tygers, 
© Panthers, Rinocherons, with ſuch wild and Sauage bealfs, 
that might honour their victozie. 


Egyptian. 


Axcadlans. 


The Gree kss 


The Pilgrimage 
C Of the firſt finding out of Lawes and orders, 


| 
and of all 1 invention of things Zee. 1 
nerall, and of time. : 9 


Fter, in ſundzie places, diuers men hawy | ] 
found meanes to ſet things which at ti 
F | beginning were rude and barbarous inck 
uill ozder, as amongſt the Athenianz 5 
Draco: amongſt the Agyptians, Mer, 
curie: amonglt the Argiues, Phoroneu 
a In Arcadia, Apollo: In Tire, Cha. 
randes.: In Italie, Pithagoras : other things no eſſe necel 
ſary foꝛ the maners and ctuilitie of men, then foz the life am 
foode of men, were found. And fox that time, is the begin 
ning and the ende of all thinges terreſtriall, Ithinke it wel 
fo the purpoſe to declare how then at all places time Wa | 
commited {fo2 with Egyptians, at the firſt "they counted thei 
peares by the Boone, attributing vnta euery yeare thirtt 
dapes, as both Herodotus and Macrobius doe agree, Thi” 
Arcadians, as Plutarch in the life of Numa doth wꝛite, ha 
thiee monethes in euerp yeare appointed. The people d 1 
Caria, finiſhed and ended their yeare euery ſire moneth. Th } 
Greekes did number thꝛee hundꝛed fiftie and foure dayes * 
their peares, which want of our peares eleuen dayes, and in 


Ni 
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T be Romans houres. The Ronanes at the beginning in the time ol Ro 


ber Sextill, September, October, Nouember, and Decem 


mulus, which was their firſt king, had their peare in ten u 
neths compted : caunting their ürſt moneth March, and gi 
uing that name vnta it, after his fathers name Mars, Apzill 
was named of Aphros in Greeke, which is Fome, whfce Ve 
nus was boꝛne. May was called a Maiaribus ,of the Elvers' 
June of the youth called Iuniores: theſe foure, were of Ro 
mulus named. The fift moneth was then called of Romulu : 
Quintill, which Iulius Cæſar in his time, named July: am 
Auguſt, Auguſtus Cæ ſar did name: and ſo. oꝛderly by nun 


ber, vntill Numa Pompilius, who ſucceeded Romulus, whi. 
added January, and Febzuary, and ſo named them accoz on 
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to the name of Janus, which was the firſt king of the Latines: 
and Februus which was ſuppoſed to be the inuentoꝛ of Lu- 
ſtrum. Fo2 as the Greekes did count all things by their O- 
: limpiades : ſo did the Romanes number their time by that 
wy Luſtrum. Then was the vſe of the Clockes vuſought, and 
the vnknowne ; inſomuch that authozs herein doe much varte 
ci md ſeeme to be ignoꝛant of the inuentoꝛs hereof; Firſt, ſome 
thinke that Hermes in Egypt, found them out by a beaſt ſa⸗ 


e crificed vnto Serapis : ſome againe, attribute the inuention 


1 vnto Anaximines in Lacedemon, foũd out by a ſhade i ſome 
n. vnto Scipio ſurnamed Naſica in Rome, by water: but how 
ef, dncertaine it is, by whom, and by what meanes Clockes firft 
were found, waiters do witnelle the ſame, Some againe doe 


in count their day, which is foure and twentie houres, from 


Sunne riſing, vnto Sunne riſing: as the Babilonians vie 
ſome from Sunne letting, vnto Sunne letting as the Athe- 
* nians: ſome from midnight vnto midnight, as the Egipti- 
u ans : ſome againe from midday vnto noone againe, as the 


+6 
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wm Vmbrians doo, Thus diuerſly they count their houres and 
„ dales. Now after lawes were inuented, and oꝛders made, k 
time deuided, men as pet rude and rawe, leading their liues 
-þ( beaſtly, & bzutiſhly, ko; want ok ciuilitie, hauing neither hou⸗ 


* 


z les, Townes, oꝛ Cities, to inhabite, but ſome in caues of the 
an round had their chiefe manſions, ſome ok greene boughes 
% E bzaunches of trees had their beſt garmẽts made, ſome co⸗ 
4g uering themlelues with ſhadowes of woodes: ſome againe 

in dennes like wilde beaſtes, vntill nature firſt by reaſon ope- 
n ned a way and a meane vnto further ciuilitie. Then houſes 
% were made, and Titties builded, hie towers rapſed, ſtrong 


oo 
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11 walles inuented: as King Cecrops made Athenes : Phoro- Ai henes. 


deluge of Noah was made. Then Temples were builded, 
as Pythias in Prerenna made a temple vnto Minerua: Ro- 
mulus in Rome huilded a Temple vnto Iupiter, and thus di⸗ 
% uuers men in lundzy countries haue beene the doers and tra⸗ 


5. kame, 


%% neus builded Argos: Dioſpolin in Egypt was by Thra- Argos. 
1 ſon made. Likewiſe by Nemroth, the firſt Towzeafterthe DPioſpolin 


4 uellers of things, Vy this meanes came Pallas vnto great Pala, 


Ceres. 


T iphis, 


Agineta. 


Vulcanus. 
A nac harſis. 


Ceres. 


e 1 rOchs. 
HFrania. 


was appointed firſt by Darius > F ighting on hoꝛſebacke by 


The Pilgrimage : 
kame, koꝛ that thee was ſuppoſed to be the firſt that intentey” 
ſcience, amongſt the Grecians in Athens: foz this purpoſe 
was Ceres in Sicilia renowmed, fs2 that ſhee was thought to 
be the firff that lowed coꝛne, and taught hulbandꝛie: fo2 this? 
onely were Typhis aud Iaſon ſo wozthilp commended, that 
they amongſt the Greekes were the firff that ſayled the ſeas ” 
Then was money found in mount Parigzum, copned of K. 
gineta, which as Plinie ſaieth had beene better unknown 
then founde, Then money being founde, warres enſued by 
Ninus, which was the firſt that euer warred after the deluge," 
Then J\dolatry ſpꝛung vp by Meliſſus king of Creet : Ima. 
ges and pictures were firſt made by Epimetheus. Tribut 


7 


the Centaures, was firlt pꝛactiſed. Immediatly things wert 
found apt and neceſlarie vnto warres after that Mars firſt in 
uented the way thereunto. Then the Lacedemonians, pes} 
ple of great antiquitie, found firſt the Helmet, a Swoꝛde, am 
a Speare. The Scithians founde firlt the vſe of Bowes am 
Arrowes, The Thracians moft ancient in this, fo tha 
Mars as they ſuppoſed was bozne with them, being hono 
red as the God of warres, founde and ſought divers thinge 
neceſſarte fo2 warres. Mappie was that man that might then 
inuent ſome thing oꝛ other to p2ofite his countrie: and thus; 
the wit of man ſought ſo deepely, ſtudied ſo painekully, tha; 
from a rude and lumpiſh Chaos, the woꝛlde waxed beau 
kikull, men wared ciuile, and all things became ripe and per 
kect by the indufkrie of man. After that the wozld grew unte 
ſuch ripeneſle that liberall Sciences were found and vled in 
all places, as things neceſlary vnto man, and that there was a 
nothing vnlought, that might induce pꝛoſit: both hearbes, 
ſtoneg, trees, and all things within the compaſſe of the earth 
were ſearched to what end they were, and vled accoꝛdingh h 
vnto ſome purpole yea as ſoone as Vulcanus o2 Prome 
theus found out the p2ofit of the fire, Anacharſis the Scy 
thian found fixff bellowes ta blowe the ſame : as ſoone aſi 
Ceres taught to till ans plowe, ſtraight did Argeus it 
uent the dunging of the ground. Is loone as euer * 1 


11 
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E of-Princes. 
Y ound firſt Aftrologie, the people of Chaldea ſtraight pꝛacti⸗ 


ole ſed the ſame, As ſoone as Errato had the vſe ol Geometrie, Errato. 


tu the people of Egypt ſtraight exerciſed the ſame, To be bziek, 


his akter that Clio tound firſt Piſtoꝛies, Melpomene Trage- Cho, 


Poetrie, oꝛ rather Pallas her lelfe, whom al the Greekes ſup⸗ 
poled to be firſt founder of Sciences and Artes: Stmonides 
ſtraight inuented the arte of memozy, as the regiſter and ſure 
recoꝛder ol knowledge to keepe the ſane, TUhen the vertues 
ge. ol hearbs were found of Mercurie, of Chiron, and of others: 
na, Then Hy ppocrates and Auicenna pꝛactiſed Phiſick there⸗ 
ute with, though the moſt part do attribute vnto Apollo the firſt 
b exercile in Phiſicke, and vnto his ſonne Æſculapius the pzac- 


* dies, Thalia Comedies, Polyhimnia Rethozicke, Caliope Ae ſpomene. 


tiſe of Chirnrgerie, Dedalus in Creete was the firſt Car- Dedalus. 


in penter. Amphion,the firſt Muſition in Thebes. Tages, the Amphion. 
eo firſt Soothſater in Hetruria. Nothing elcaped mans indu⸗ Tages. 


and ſtry, in ſo much that Ariſteus king of Arcadia, firſt faund the 
an ple ok Honie, and the nature of Bees, The Lydians to die 
ha TMooll. The Ægiptians the firſt vle ot Flare, The Phry= 
*p1ans to ſewe firſt with needles. The Hetruſcans weauing. 


things. Utctones and triumphs were ſirſt inuented by Dio- © 
ha niſius, Craſſus made the ſiluer Garland, firſt to be wozne in 
at Rome. The Phrygians made the Chariot firſt, Hunting. 
Yer by Artaxerxes was made, and lawes thereunto appointed. 


nt Epeus foz that he inuented the bꝛaſen Hozſe in Troy foꝛ the Epheus. 
du Greekes, is famous, Perillus fo2 that hee made the bzaſen Peri/lxs. 


aß Bull in Agrigentum vnto the Emperoz Phalaris is renow- 
es med, though the one was made to ſatiſtte tyꝛannie, and the o⸗ 
art cher to accompliſh treaſon : yet ſuch was thedeſire that men 
glg pad to fame, that alwaies they ſtudied and coniectured what 
me-Velk might aduance them thereunto, which was and might be 
cy perpetuall memozie of their attempted trauaile. That a 
> aMhing was it to ſee in ancient time the inuention and pollicie 
k men in all countries, what oꝛders, what lawes were in all 
laces,to conſerue that by witte, which afterwardes they de⸗ 
2 ſtroied 
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of Babylon. 


fiktie Cubites bꝛoad, hauing a hundzed gates, wꝛought 
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ſtroied by warres, bekoꝛe Antigonus ſhaued K ſpoyled md p 
cedonia: befoꝛe Ninus empoueriſhed all Aſia: befoze Alex. t 
ander deſtroyed the whole wozlde, What was not innentey 1 
in Rome befoze Iulius Cæſar and Pompeius altered it, be. 
foꝛe thole wicked members Silla and Marius ſpotled it: be. 
foze that rebel Catiline diſturbed it: befoze Marcus Anto-. 
nius and Auguſtus quite deſtroyed it: So that pollicie of? 
men tn obſeruing lawes and o2ders, their wiſedome in fra r 
ming them, their magnanimitie in defending them, were top * 
ſey turuey thꝛowne dotne afterwards by cruell tyꝛants am * 
wicked Pꝛinces: as Caligula, Nero, Tiberius, Heliogaba 
lus, with others: ſo that tune findeth all things, and enden | 

all things : time maketh,and time deſtroyeth. 1 


C Of ſumptuous and wonderfull buildings. 


Ad Thought it belt to place other ſtraunge am P 
AD wonverfull buildings, which were made by © 
mens hands, togither with the marueylou k 
IE: 2 wozks ok nature: and becauſe ſome among ® 
the reſt are ſo famous, that foꝛ the renown. Fo 
h © thereof, they are named in number the ſeaif 7 
wonders of the woꝛlde. The firſt was called Pyramide 
which the kinges of Egypt made by the Cittie of Memph 
a mpzacle ſo made that twentie © two yeares, ſire thouſam. 
were occupied and trauailed in the lame: eyther as Plim 
ſaith, to buſie the vulgar people leſt chey ſhould be idle, oꝛ el % 
to ſhew and bzagge their ſuperfluous wealth in making 6 * 
huge a wozke, The ſecond were the walles of Babylon 
which Queene Semiramis vnto her perpetual memonie hal £ 
made a monument amõgſt the Perſians. In making of thel % 
walleg, ſhe kept thzeehundzed thouſand meu at wozke, vntl 
theſe walles were made ol two hundꝛed Cubites height, n 


b2alle round about, to come and goe vnto the Citie, and fro! 
the Cittie. And vpon the Malles were made thzee hin 
ded Towers: ſhe u one ot the foure foul 
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2. pf Paradiſe to palle thzough the middeft of Babylon. The 
x. third in oꝛder was the ſumptuous Tombe of Mauſolus king 
n ok Caria, which Queene Artemeſia his wife made ſo go2- 
ze, Reous , that it was twentie and ſtue Cubites long of height, 
ze, in compalle foure hundzed and eleuen foote, and wꝛought 
o. round about with ſire and thirtie pillers and bꝛoad beames 2 
1 all the monuments and bzaue buildings of Empe⸗ 
r rours and Rings tooke their patterne, ko; it was io cu⸗ 
y rioully wzought, that vpon the Eaft ſide, that famous wozk- 
nm man Scopas ſhewed his ſkill: vpon the weſt ſide that renow⸗ 
5% med Leocares wzought his cunning: vpon the Nozth ſive 
e Bryax a man ot great name applied his part: and vpon the 

ſouth ſide Timotheus did what he could to win fame. Theſe 

foure famous wozkmenhad moze fame by making the tombe 

nt Mauſolus, thẽ fot al the wozks that euer they made befoze. 

Thele two noble Queenes can not be blotted out of memoꝛie 
19 all the while that the name of Babylon is read off in bookes, 
a the Tombe of Mauſolus ſpoken off with tongues, Now 
u ko palle further to ſpeake of thet monſtrous monument, and 
gi Huge my:acle which excelleth all the wozlde fo2 wozke. J 

meane the great Temple of Diana amongſt the Epheſians, 
which all Aſia were occupied withall two hundꝛed and twen⸗ 
en Tie peares, almaſt with all powers of the woꝛlde at the buil⸗ 
h Ding thereof, This Temple was made nigh the Seas fo2 
n keare of Carthquakes: it was foure hundzed twentie and 
n Que foote long, two hundzed & twentie foote of bzcadth, it 
oh Had aHund2ed twentie  ſeauen pillers, which koꝛ the wealth 
q LHereof, euery one after another was made by a Ring, The 
Ml chiefs Maiſter of this wozke, was Creſiphon, whoſe fame 
thereby was ſpꝛead ouer all the wezlve, The fift was the 


F 


bie Tower which Ring Ptholome made in the Jle of Pha- 
ti ros, to eale the ſaplers vppon the Seas. This Soſtratus 
made ſo high that in the night time there hanged a candle foꝛ 
£23 light æ marke vnco pooze £Pariners, which could be ſeene 
toz the height of the Tower almoſt every where. The other 
{vs and laft of the ſeauen woonders, were two Images, the 
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WM atrſclus 
Tombe. 


The temple. 
of Diana. 


Pharos tore 


T he ſiuueler 


one ko Iupiter, made by Phy dias, of Juazie in Olimpia. of Jupiter. 


The image 
of Phabus.. 


Labirint hos. 


Obelici. 


Romulus, 
Cadmus., 
Ogaoua. 


vnto that, the one in Egypt which Smilus made: the other 


. recite all, whole renownes and names by theſe their wozk 
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Thother made koꝛ Phœebus in Rhodes, by Cha. Lindus 
whole hugenelle was ſuch, that it was thzeelcoze & ten Cu. 
bites high: ſo. great was this Coloſſus, that when it fell 
downe by an earthquake, it ſeemed a wonder to the behol.'7 
ders, euery finger that hee had was moꝛe then a man of this 
age. Theſe ſeauen huge and monſtruous wozkes were cal⸗ 
led the leauen wonders of the UAoꝛld, which Plinie and Plu⸗ 
tarch ſpeaketh of in diuers places. Some luppole that Cy. 
rus regall Pallace which that cunning wozkeman Memnon 
made, might be iuſtly numbꝛed with thele wozthy and fa * 

mous wozkes. But to pꝛoceed to other ſumptuous bull: . 
dings, though not coũted of the ſeauen woonders, yet allow: } ' 
ed amõgſt the belt koꝛ the ſtately woꝛke ol the ſame, col no in. t 
feriour kame: as Labirinthus made by Dedalus in Creete, ! 
of ſuch difficult wozke, that hee that came in, could not with : 


out a guide come out againe, Thee others were made li 
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in Lemnos which Rhodus wought, and the third in Italic: 


which Theodorus made, Thele foure Labirinthes were ſu 
curioully wought, that Porſenna king of Hetruria toon. 
hence example to make him a monument after death, to bu * 
himlelfe, Againe,after theſe.there were other woonderfull 7 
wozkes made by the kings of Egypt, called Obeliſci, ſo re. 
nowmed and famous buildings, that when Camby ſes, king 8 
of Perſia, at the ſiege of the Cittie of Sienna ſawe but one of 0 
them, he was in ſuch an admiration that he thought them in⸗ 
uincible. Phy us made one of foztie cubits, Ring Ptholomeo 
made another of foureſcoꝛe Cubites in Alexandria: and d 
uers others which foꝛ their fame were then counted as mar · a 
ueilous as any of the ſeauen woonders. But let vs ſpeake of + 
ſundꝛy building s, alwell of Citties and Townes, as alſo of 
Temples,Houſes, and Pallaces, whoſe fame thereby long 
flouriſhed ; as Romulus by building of Rome. Cadmus by 
buildingofThebes,a cittie of Boetia in Greece. And Ogdo- 
us by the building of the famous Cittie of Memphis in E- 
gypt. Neither may J eſcape any, fith J tooke vpon me ta 
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id tonius & Cleopatra, and named its Nicopolis, that is in Eu- 
n $lih, the Citie of victoꝛie: King Ninus, an ancient king, 
made the citie ot Niniue, within two hundꝛeth yeares after 
1.6 the floud of Noah. Sichem made Sidon: Agenor made Tire. 
„Then the wozld waxed populous, and kings began to builde 


> every where koꝛ the furtherance of ciuilitie, and encreaſe of 


« + pollicie and wit, in which the wozld in the beginning was ve- 
h ty rawe : foꝛ as the woz]d grewe vnto ciuile oꝛder and perſe- 
u 7 erance of things: ſo withall Cities and Townes were buil- 
* ded, Caſtles foꝛtiſied, and high walles raiſed fo2 a bulwarke, 

and a Delkence vnto the ſame: ſo by little and little the woꝛld 


1 was full of Cities. Then Siracuſa was made by Archias. 
p 
» 


* 
& 


Rf 
1 


2 

a Sonne of Vliſles a Greeke. Capis likewiſe made the citie 
1 

js 


w_ 
„ Capua, which Hannibal laide long ſiege at: but leaſt J 
might be too long in rehearſing þ builders ok famous cities, 
| *bautng tuft occaſions to reſpect the time, J will ende with 
A (Cities and Townes, alwayes conſidered that women ought 
if not to be foꝛgotten, as-Scmiramis Queene- of Perlia, which 
fl uilded vp the citie of Babylon : Queene Dido, which made 
ef the warlike cittie of Carthage : king Acriſius daughter Da- 
1 Fnac, which builded in Italie a great towne called Arde. Di- 
„ zuers QULenes, and Noble women, are foz the like no lelle 
famous then men were. Now pauſing a while, wee will re⸗ 
veate thoſe that encreaſed the common wealths, and beauti⸗ 
ed them with other kind ot buildings. Amongſt other mi⸗ 
racles 


* 


2 ſome Cities, Neither may J omit Cæſar Auguſtus, which 
made afamous citie in memoꝛy of the great victozy ouer An- 
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doe pet liue. I mukk not eſcape. Alexander the great, which 4 
* : in his buſtaelle and great warres,made a Cittie ok his name, 
1 named Alexandria. J muſt not foꝛget king Darius, which 
likewile builded vp Suſa, a citie in Perſia. Theſe two kings, 
q though they deſtroyed thouſands of Cities, vet they buflded 


Darins, 
Auguſtus. 


N inus » 


Sichem. 


A gener 4 


The citie of Argos was made by Phoronens. Laodicea by phoronens. 
king Antiochus. And ſo bꝛiefly to recite them ouer, the no- Ant ioc hu 
ble and famous citie ot Troy iu Phry gia, was made by Dar- Dardanus. 
danus. Arpos, a Towne in Apuleia, was build by Diome- D;omegs. 
»des : and ſo Telegonus builded Tuſce in Italie, beyng the Telegonus. 
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racles, and woonderous woꝛkes, Pount Athos was made of 
Zerxes nauigable, even vnto the ſea, eleuen peates hee ken 
thirty thouſand men ta bꝛing his minde to palle, Cæ ſar made 
in one day two kamous Bꝛidges: the one ouer the riuer cal 
led Rheum,and the other ouer the riuer called Ara in one dan 
which was almoſt incredible. Alexander the great made y 
luch a Tabernacle at the mariages of the nobles ot Macedo 
nia with the women of Perſia, as Ælianus doth witnelle, tha 
athouſand perſians, and a thouſand Macedonians, and fig 
hundzed with lwozdes and ſiluer Targets lodged in cha 
hauſe, while the marriages continued. Tray an the Emy 
roꝛ made ſuch a Bꝛidge on Danubie, that foꝛ length, bꝛeadth 
and height, all the wozlde could not ſhewe the like. Ahn 
ſhould J rehearſe the Temple which Salomon made in Hie 
ruſalem, vnto the which, mut needs the Epheſians, with thi 
Temple ok Diana, and the Carthaginians with the Temp 
of Iuno, creepe and giue place, foꝛ a pꝛincely Pallace and roy 
all dwelling : needs muſt Alexander fot all his bzauery, a. 
Clodius houle, which was the ſpectacle of Rome, yeeld vn 
the golden Mall of Nero: but of fineneſſe of wozkes, ifth'S, 
rareneſſe of (kil[,if I ſay the wozthinefle of woonders mig 
clatme place, and iuſtly chalenge fame, F ould pꝛayſe Sp 
tharusfs2 the making of the Temple of Apollo in Delpho 

02 Meleagenesfo2 his wozke in Prienna,in making the ten 
ple of Minerua. Should J commend Epeus foz his cul 
ning about the bꝛalen hozſe in Troy: Should J cõmend e 
rillus foꝛ his bꝛaſen Bull in Agrigentum ? yea, oꝛ Vulcanu 
whom the Poets faine fo2 his (kill and knowledge in ug 
king, he was appointed by Iupiter to woꝛke onely fo then 
leſtiall gods + oz the Image of Diana in Chios, who was 
Ckilſulip made, that vnto thoſe that came vnto the Templi 
ſhe ſeemed glad and topfull ; and vnta thoſe that went out 
the Temple the ſeemed ſad and angrie: Should I pr 
the artificiall golden birdes made by the Sages of Perſiß, 
02 the curious wozke of Pallas Temple in Ilion? No hy 
tainly, but the woꝛke and inuention ok noble nature, vnto i 


which, nothing is hard: It pierceth the Cloudes, it want 


e Seas, it-compalleth the whole wozld: that is the:cunning 
Poꝛkeman, the ſkilfull Carpenter, which faith Cicero, gui⸗ 
d eth euery man as a Captaine. J might here haue occalien 
S this place to ſpeak of the wozke of nature bult that is neev- 
ae, conſidering how familiarly the inſtructeth any man vn⸗ 
d her wozkes,which is moſt ſtraunge and marueylous. 


* q Of Painting. 


->© Orace that learned Poet, affirmeth- that 
the like power and dignitie is giuen vnto a 
7) Poet, as vnto a ainter: naming the one 
V a ſpeaking picture, and the other dumbe 
V. poelie, Fo? painting vnto the ignozant, 
I mass as pꝛinting vnto the learned. Where 
e one viewed with the eie, & the other read with the tõgue. 
Jainting and grauing were the auncient monumentes of 
reecc, and ſo much efteemed, that Phydias wart ſo famous 
—Yuogt the Greekes,ag Plinie doth witnes,fo2 that he made 
e Image of Minerua in Athens, ſo artificially. and-fa ſub⸗ 
Alp, with a great Target in her hand, wherein were grauen 
2 We warres ofthe Amazons, and the Combats of Giaunts x 
Ye rebellion of Centaures & the Lapitlieans, that all Greece 
Nuled much there at, Nealcęs in like ſaꝛte did ſet foꝛth the 
res betwirtthe Egiptians and the Perſians, ſo liuely to 
bold, and ſo wozthilp wought, that the: beholder thereof 
\ Wight be aſwell inftructed in ſight, as the learned in reading 
\ Fe biſko2ie thereof, That cunning Philoxenus did alfo as: 
, W2ctually ſet foꝛth the wars betweene Alexander the great 
aok Macedonia and Darius king of Perſia in colours, as 
ber Curtius o2 Diodorus did exp2eſle it with writing. 
be noble Painter Timantes, at what time that woꝛthie 
recke Agamemnon at the ſiege of Troy, was enforced by 
MW Ozacleto ſacrifice his daughter Iphigenia, to mitigate 
e fury of the gods: he beholding the woefull hap of Aga- 
mom and the ſoꝛrowtull ſtate of the Greekes : the lo⸗ 
mie ladnes of the ſacrifice, the oꝛder & ſtate of Iphigenias 
| a q G death, 


2 en xis. 


Lici as. 
Philiſc m. 


Praxiteles, 


Apelles. 


Pirgotelets. 


Liſippm, 
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death, di ſo let it fo;th;that it was moꝛe lamentable to behold 
it in colours, then rukull to read it, in letters. A Science be⸗ 
longing vnto noble mindes: and ſometime ſo eſteemed ot the 
Greekes , that their kame much thereby was augmented. 
What almoſt was done 82 w2titten in Greece, but it was 
ſtraight ſet fo2th in colours $ No warre any were, but it was 
painted out in Greece. No ſtraunge hiltozie of any thing, 
but it was expꝛeſled in common colours: inſomuch that Phi⸗ 
loſophie it ſelfe, which was ſo honoured then in Greece, was 
let koꝛch in Tables. That learned Zeuxis did paint in a Ta⸗ 


ble the picture of Jupiter, fitting in his thꝛone, with the reft 
of the Gods about him: where likewiſe was ſhewed the hi⸗ 


ſtoʒy of Hercules, hom he pet in his cradle ſlue the two great 
Snakes, oꝛ rather Dꝛagons, where his mother Alcumena, 
and his ſuppoled father Amphytrion did fearefully behold 
the death ol the two Dꝛagons, and the elcaping ol young 


Hercules their ſonne, being a child. Nychomachus did liuely 


expꝛeſſe the boldnes of T heſeus and Perythous in attTpting 
their voyage to king Plutoes region, blaʒing in Tables their 


large enterpꝛiſe, in rauiſhuig e taking away Q. Proſerpina 


from her huſband Pluto. So ſkilfull was Licias, fo cunning 
was Philiſcus, that they made a ſubtile Chariot, wherein A- 
pollo x his lifter Diana, # his mother Latona were pcrtectly 
grauen, c the nine Mules oꝛderly let, and that vpd one ſtone. 
Praxiteles excelled al men in the like, fo2 he graued in marble 
fone, che image of Venus ſs perfectly and fo liuely in each 
point, chat a certain young mã (ſaith Plinie) fell in loue with 
the Image, x came oft? in the night when none knew, to kille 
and clip the image ol Venus: as ſomtime we read of Pigma- 

lion the cunning Greelce, which like wile fel in laue with his 
awne hãdy woꝛke in garniſhing & decking with freſh floures 
E greene leaues his owne wozke, But to ſpeake of Apelles, 

Pirgoteles, and Liſippus, whoſe fame ſhas ſpꝛeade ouer the 
whole woꝛld, in fo much that Alexander the great cõmaun⸗ 
ded that none in Greece ſhould paint him in colours but A- 
pelles: none to graue him in ſtone but Pirgoteles: # none ta 
taine axy part ofhis pꝛincely perſon but Liſippus. 8 
09 


of Princes. 
too much ta ſpeak of Callycratis, Phycærides, and divers fa⸗ 
mous meu moe, wherwith Greece ſometime flawed: whoſe 
fames aud woꝛthie repoztes, made Paulus ÆEmilius that no⸗ 
ble Romaine, from Rome to ſend to Athens fo2 two kinde 
of men : the one a Y hiloſapher to teach his ſonnes, the other 
a Paynter, to (et foꝛth in tables the great triumphes and vic- 
tozies which hee gotte ouer the Ly gurians and Perfians: 
and one man beyng a learned Philoſopher, and an excellent 
Painter, named Metcodorns, was ſent from Athens bnito 
Rome foꝝ the purpsle, Poets and Painters: were. muth ſet 
by iu auncient time foꝛ euen as theſe afoze {aide Painters 
were famous and renowmed, ſo were JIoets honozed and 
eſteemed. Foꝛ wee read that Alexander the great, would 
neuer goe vnto his bed without Homers Iliades and his dag- 
ger vnder his Dillowe. Me ſo much efteemed Pindarus the 
bet, that he ſpared a whole ſtreete in Thebes from burning 
02 Pindarus houſe, whiche was in that ſtreete. That ronow- 
med Emperoꝛ Auguſtus ſo honozed Virgil, that being dead, 
his Bookes were woꝛchily honozed and embꝛaced of Augu- 
ſtus. So that noble Emperour Gratianus aduaunced the 
Poet Anſonius vnta the office of a Conſull faꝝ his learning 
and knowledge in Poetrie. The fable of Chaos, the deluge 
of Deucalion, the rebellion of Giauntes, with innumerable 


moe, which vnder the ſhadowe of Fables haue great wiſe- 


dome and knowledge. At what time king Philip af Mace- 
don, the long euimie of Athenes, had demaunded upon con⸗ 
dition of peace, ten Ozatoꝛs of Athene ts ſerue him, and to 
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remaine with him in Macedonia. Demoſthenes that ſugred ny he 
Dꝛatoꝛ, made au open D2ationbefoze king Philip, wherehee „, his fable. 


bought the fable of che Moolſe and the Sheepe, that as the 
Wooke did ;offer-peace unte che Sheepe vpon condition 


the Dogs ſhauld tarie at home: ſo king Philip offered peace 


vatothe Athenians ppon conditions that the Oꝛatoꝛs, which 
(as Dogs do barke at the CM oalfe,) harked at him, ſhould 
he taken away : and lo ſoone he would deſtroy Athens bee- 
ing ſpopled from their Oꝛatoꝛs, as the Moolte would ſpoile 
the theepe without dogges. This fable anch ate the 
a | 2 iulgar 
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. Aulgar people, Menenius Agrippa aRomaine Cotmſel. 
7 ** loꝛ, rehearſed oftentimes che fable of the belly and ment: 
188 bers, when that he went to make any foes friends, ſa bzing 
rude rebels againit their Pꝛince and their countrey, vntill a« 

mitie againe. With the which fable he reduced and bꝛoughe 

againe thoſe that offended molt agaiftft their countrey, to bee 

The Fable 0 chieke ayde and helpers vnto their countrep, Thucidides 
a fable of doth witneſle that by a fable, that noble Captaine Pericles 
Perices. yeelded courage vnto the Athenians being ſoze opp2eſſed & 
vex ed, in a maner a ſpoile vnto their enemies, the Lacedemo- 

nians, mantully to reſiſt their violence againe, and to winne 
victozy,where befoze they were almoſt conuicted. The noble 
Talies fablt. Conſul Cicero, by a fable ol Giges ring, how he went inuiſt- 
ble vnto king Candaules wife, c made him a Cockold, would 

apply the ſame vnto thoſe gloꝛious perſons that often velite 

in their owne folly & ill behauiours: as ſometime the Poets 

faine ol Ixion, who bꝛagging and boaſting ot Iuno, he got the 

Centaures, engendꝛed of a Cloude in ſteed of Iuno. Quine 

tilian ſaith, that fables containe vnder fained wozdes, moſt 

excellent wifedome : fo2 Eraſmus doth often repeate the fa- 

bleof Graſhoppers and the Antes, to exhoꝛt men to trauaile 

and to labour with little Antes. Plato that diuine and nos 

ble Philoſopher, in his ſecond booke, De Rep. doth vie thele 

fables, Ariſtotle in his Rhetozicke pꝛooues, is not without 

fables. Marke how fables eaſe the Philoſopher in his ſtudte, 

helpe the D2ato in his perſwaſtons, garaiſh the Diuine in 

his ſermons : and in fine they bꝛing pleaſure in any thing. 

Thus J thought good to waite. in the commendations of 
Painting, and Poetrie, of which foz the ſecret friedſhip and 

foz the affinitie of one with another, much moze might be ſpo⸗ 

ken, I meane not thoſe fond-fooliſh-ahd fantafficall fables, 

foſtered by women & old men ſitting at the fire, where often 

the idle bꝛaine is occupied: but thoſe wiſe and pꝛudent fables 

of Poets which cdtaine wiſdome in ſenle, though they ſeeme 

light in woꝛdes, which durſt not be opened plainely in thoſe 
daies,fo2 the tyꝛannie of Pꝛinces which then would not haue 

their faults toucht by any, yet were they couertly repꝛooued 

. ; in 
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fn fablesPoeticall, As the fable of Sphinx, of Circes, of 
when of Acteon, and of others. _ 


_ © OfEloquence. 


=== Y rrhus, king of Epirotes and defender 
long ok the Tarentines,was woont to ſap 
1 of Cineas his Oꝛatoꝛ, that hee wan moꝛe 
victoztes though the eloguẽce of Cync- 
Dh! as, then through the foꝛce c puiſlance ot al 

<— Of his Epirotes beſides: fo2 though elo- 
— . gquẽce would Cyneas make the ſtout eni- 
mies to peeld:+ by elequence would Cyneas mooue the co- 
wardly ſoldiers to victoꝛy. Valerius a noble an eloquẽt Ro- 
mane, at what time 5 kings of Rome were expelled, & their 
names quite baniſhed: ænom the popular ſtate hauing ſuch 
libertie thereby, that the whole cittie thzough ſedition & late 
ſpꝛong libertie, was like to come to ciuile warres betweene 
themlelues : had not J lay Valerius appeaſed the furie of the 
people, being readie in hearts to become enimies vnto their 
countrey , finding them triumphing much and reioyſing 
within themlelues, de uiding one from another to maintaine 
dilcoꝛde t hee reduced them not onely thꝛough his eloquence 
vnto peace and quietneſſe: but alſo vnto ſuch ſtate bꝛought 
them, chat where Rome was like then to fall to ruine, Rome 
at that time began to flozith and pꝛoſper. Great was the foꝛce 
ok eloquence in Marcus Antonius, which with his ſugred & 
ſweete perlwaſions turned the furious rage and tyzannie of 
the louldiers of Marius and Cinnanus being ſent of thele 
two cruell Captaynes to kill him, vnto ſuch lenitte and mer- 
tie, chat hauing their ſwozds naked dꝛawen, readie to accom: 
plifh pꝛomiſe with Marius, hauing heard Antonius his ela- 
quence,as men conuicted with woꝛ ds, could neuer keep pꝛo⸗ 
mile with Marius though they had great rewards appointed: 
nog could ot᷑ thẽſelues, though enimies they were dnto An- 
tonius, find in their heart to kill him. Pericles wanne ſuch 
renowme in Athens by his eloquence, who ſometime was 
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ſchaller vnto Anaxagoras, that he had the gouernement and th 
rule of Athenes committed vnta him, as vnto one in whole] fa 
woꝛdes the people repoſed moze credite and truſt, than they w 
had in the toꝛce and ſtrength of all Athenes beſide: Jnſo- bt 
much that when he wauld ſpeake any thing vuto the people, re 
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ſuch mellifluous wozds and ſugred ſentẽces pꝛoceeded foꝛth 
ok his mouth, that they were amazed oz aſtonied to heare him: 
willing alwapes, neuer weary of his Counlſell. ee read 
that the eyes did water to ſee him, the eares allured to heaie 
him, che heart cõuicted to peeld vnto him. Cowards are made 
csuragious, and ſtout tyꝛants are made gentle and mercitullt 
Cities pꝛelerued, bictoꝛies gotten, and all. by. eloquence. 
What is it but man is able thꝛough comely geſture, and apt 
pꝛonunciation to bꝛing to paſſe ( That could eſcape Cicero 
in Rome? CUhat might haue auoided Demoſthenes in A: 
thens? Whole knawne eloquẽ ce, whole learned perſwaſiõs, 
whole ſweete and ſugred woꝛdes, could aſwell moue enmitie 
in Athens toward Ring Philip, as it could kindle loue in 
Rome towards Pompeius. Such is the excellencie of elo⸗ 
quence, that it moueth as well men to beholde, koz the ge⸗ 
ſture, countenance, and pꝛonunciation, as it doch eyfoxcemen ' 
to heare foꝛ the maieſtie and lweetnelle of woꝛdes. Foz Hor - 
tenſius was nat ſo eloquent in woꝛdes, but he was as come⸗ 
I in geſture, and ſo excellent in eicher ol them, that when hee 
ſpake befkoze the people, Senatoꝛs, and Citizens of Rome; 
they were noleſſe enamoꝛed with his ſight, then they were 
allured and entiſed with his woꝛdes: fo2 he laboured no leſſe 
autwardly ta pleaſe time, then he ſtudied inwardly to pleaſe 
men. Therefoze Demoſthenes, the Mell of flowing elo⸗ 
quence, being demaunded what was the chiefe part of elo⸗ 
auence, aulwered that it wasp2onunciation, Againe, being 
demaunded what was the ſecond part of eloquence, hee ſaid 
pꝛonunciation. And ſo the third time being like wiſe demaun⸗ 
ded, laid as befoꝛe, pꝛonunciation: inſomuch that hee trauel⸗ 
led and ſtudied oftentimes to haue this Monunciation, being 
lomewhat hy nature letten to ſpeake, putting Cones in the 
raate of his mouth, and wzaſtling with nature, vntill * 
e 
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che perfection of pꝛonunciation. When Zſchines had foꝛ- 
ſaken Athens faz certaine cauſes, & was come vnto Rhodes, 
whoſe fame fo2 his elogutce was ſpꝛead not only in Rhodes, 
but well knowen in all Greece: atter he was earneſffp deſi: 
red ofthe Citizens to recite ſome Ozation, oz other of his 
owne making, whereby the Rhodians might ſee and heare 
that which long befoze of all men they heard p2ayſed : he to 
ſatiſſte the requeſt of the Citte, repeated an O2atton that hee 
made againſt Cteſiphon, wherein the people of Rhodes mu- 
ſed much at his eloquence : and when he had ended his owne 
Dzation that he inueighed againſt Cteſiphon, to put the 
people in a greater admiration of eloquence,he recited anos 
ther Ozation that Demoſthenes made in the defence of Cte- 


fiphon againſt Æſchines, wherein the people were amazed 
| at the eloquence ot Demoſthenes moze then at the firſt, 


which when Eſchines ſawe that his enemie Demoſthenes 
was ſo pꝛayſed (fo2 they were one enutous of another) hee 


was enkoꝛced to ſpeake, that if the Rhodians might heare but 


Demoſthenes himlelfe, then would they rightly pꝛayſe him, 
ſith that they pꝛaiſed Demoſthenes Ozation in ſchines 
mouth. Foz no man hath ſo great a delite to tell another 
mans tale, and ſpecially his enemies, as he hath pleaſure to 
ſet koꝛth his owne. Plato therefoꝛe that famous Greeke at⸗ 


tributing vnto euery man due honoꝛ, when certaine men ſkil- 


full in Geometrie came to aſke Platoes counſell concerning 


the meaſure, quantitie, and longitude of things, hee counſel⸗ 
led them to goe vnto Euclides, where they ſhould be ſufficed 


| and fully atiſfied of their demaundes 2 foz that Euclides 


might lawfully ſpeake in Geometrie, fo2 it was his pzofef- 


ſion. Foz euery man, faith Ariſtotle, may holdly ſpeake in 


that which he pꝛokelleth. And therefoze Apelles that noble 
t cũning Painter, when aShoomaker came vnto his ſchoole 
and feeding his ſight with the wozthy woꝛzkes of Apelles, 
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he found fault with a latchet of a ſhove, Apelles, becauſe hee Apelles. 


was a Shoomaker, gaue him place, and amended it. The ſe⸗ 
tond day the Shoomaker came againe, and found fault in the 
hoale: then Apelles anſwered and ſaide, that aShooemaker 


ought 


Sulpit ite, 


Pericles. 
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| ought not to iudge of any thing but of the ſhooe. Euery man | 


that thinkethhimlelfe eloquent fo that he hath his tongue at 
will, and can ſhift matters ſkilfullp in his owne iudgement, is 
uot that eloquent mi which Cicero ſpeaketh off, that hath his 
partes of Rhethozicke wherewith hee doth perlwade to the 
good, and dilfwade from the euill: Me doth comfozt the afflic- 
ted, he expelleth feare and terroꝛ from men, he ſtoppeth a: 
gaine the ſtout and inſolent, This man is able, faith Cice- 
ro, to win Townes, Countries, Caſtles and kingdomes + 
this eloquence in aduerſitie is ſolace; in pꝛoſperitie an oꝛna⸗ 
men: in youth laudable : in age delectable : in all men pꝛo⸗ 
fitable, TAherefoze, not without cauſe did M. Antonius 
vleto ſay, that oftentimes he ſaw and heard fine tongued 
men, but he neuer law noꝛ heard any eloqutt man: foꝛ though 
ſapeth Cicero, wee follow Nature as a Captaine, vnlelle 


Arte be coupled and knitted withall, wee follow- a rude and 


barbarous Captatne, What Captaine was Paulus being in 
warres with king Perſeus? In a certaine cleere night when 
the Moone vpon the ſodaine ſhifted her ſelfe from fight, and 
the night became verie darke, all the ſouldiours ol Paulus, 
pea, Paulus himſelfe being their generall and Captaine, were 
dilmaied and quite diſconifited, thinking it had beene ſome 
pꝛodigious ſhow to pꝛognoſticat miſhap to come, and readie 
to peeld in heart and courage, vntill Sulpitius began to per⸗ 
Twade the rude Souldiours with reaſon, opening the cauſes 
vnto the Souldiours, and declaring the effects of the ſuperi⸗ 
our bodies ſo eloquently, that then being readie to peeld fo2 
keare, they were by the eloquence of Sulpitius perſwaded to 
fight valiantly: and where thzough feare of that ſodaine ſight 
and chaũge of the Moone, they were readie to yeeld as Caps 
tiues to Ring Perſeus, they were ſtirred and moued by the e- 
quence of Sulpitius to. become Conqueroꝛs and Uicto2s o- 
uer king Perſeus in the ſelfe ſame night. The like did Peri- 
cles ſometime amongſt his ſouldiours of Athens, at what 
time the Sunne lo darkened, that great terroꝛ and feare came 
vpon the Sauldiours: he eloquently perſwaded his ſouldi⸗ 
gur, told them euen as he heard ol his maifter Anaxago- 
ras, 
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ras,the cauſe thereof, and quite expelled feare from the ſonl- 
dioꝛs by reaſon, and made them bolde againe thzough' elo- 
quence. Jn Akricke there was in the time of Anaſcarimis 
à Philoſopher named Afranio, who being demaunded what 
he did learne all the dates of his life, anſwered: to ſpeak wel, 
the ſecond time being al ked, what he taught vnto others, an⸗ 
ſmered like wile to ſpeake well: at the laſt hee was demaun⸗ 
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ded what he knew in any ſcience, hee ſaide, J know nothing 
but to ſpeake well: ſo that this old Philoſopher Afranio 


learned, taught nothing, nod knew any thing but to ſpeaks 
well: and moſt certaine it is, that he that conſumeth all the 
daies af his life, ta learne to ſpeake well, aud knoweth no⸗ 
thing elle but to ſpeake well, ſpendeth his time very well, 


| 6 Of thoſe that had their pictures and Images for a 
mo ſhow of their deſerued fame weed. | 


WA Gentiles vſed towarde thoſe that-deſerued 
Ie) Wwellinthe common wealth, was to aduance 
them by pictures painted, and Images glo⸗ 
Eriouſiy grauen: thinking thereby either to 

WS enllame them further to do good, oz elſe to 

diſcourage them againe in doing euill, by baniſhing and ne⸗ 


glecting their pictures: which when Fauorinus the Philo-- Fauor inn, 


pher heard that the Citie of Atliens had rriected his picture, 
becauſe Adrian the Emperour was angris with him, ſaide: 
Jam right glad thereof, koꝛ better ſaid hee had it beene fo2 
Socrates to haue had his bꝛalen picture bꝛoken, and thꝛowne 


away foꝛ ſome ſhew of diſpleaſure by the Athenians, then to 


be depꝛiued of his life foxnothing by the Athenians, foz the 


ureſt ſtate ofall, is not to be knowne, Ageſilaus therefoze Ageſilau. 


Ring of the Lacedemonians, vnderſtanding that the inhabi⸗ 
tants of euerie cotntrie in all Greece, had decreed to put vp 
the picture of Ageſilaus foꝛ à memoꝛiall of his vertuous and 
noble actes, to bee as monuments ok his lite after death: re- 
turning then from Egypt vato Greece, being very 3 

w. th 
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little bekoꝛe he died, hewzote letters vnto Greece, that the 
ſhould make no pictures, no Images, no painted ſhewes, u 
grauen wozke of his perſon, ne yet of his life, ſaying: It 

haue done well in life, the vertue thereof is a ſufficient 
nument when J am dead. Cato Senior was of that opmior 
that he had rather that men ſhould aſke, why hath not Cat 
his picture ſet vp : then to alke, why hath Cato his pictur 
vp $A number of ſage Philoſophers, of wile JÞ2tnces, hau 
lothed and vtterly neglected this kinde of flatterie, wht 

they was thought to bee the greateſt fame and commendati 
on of all thinges, to haue their pictures in places ſet vp, t 
make mention of honoꝛ and dignitie, which thereby is mean 
either foz reſtoꝛing of liberty loſt, oꝛ in defending from tyzan 
nie, oꝛ in ſauing of Cities, oꝛ fo2 ſuch thinges dane, picture 
were erected to aduaunce their fame thereby. As Ariſto 


giton and Armodius, becauſe they deliuered Athens fron 
the tyzannie of Pyſiſtratus, had their Pictures ſtraight i: 


with great eſtimation let vp ofthe people ok Athens. Lib 
wile Marcellus becauſe hee ſubdued Siracuſa, vanquithe 


the French men at Padway, gaue the repulſe vnto Hill} 


nibal at Nola, had his picture ſet vp in the Temple ot Pa 
las, with an Epigramme wꝛitten in letters of golde, vnto h 


great pꝛaiſe and commendation, Eutropius ſaith, that Clauf 
dius Emperour of Rome had his picture made with a gol 7 
den Target in his hand, becauſe he vanquiſhed the Gothe | 
which were about to ſpoile the countrieof Macedonia. Nu 
ma Pomp. the ſecond king of Rome, and Seruius Tullius ti 
ſixt king had their pictures a long time amongſt the Ro 
manes in great honoꝛ and fame. Seloſtris King of Egypt 


koꝛ his Marſhall feates, and vertuous actes was honoure 
in his countrie with diuers pictures. Polydamas, that ſtron 


Champion in the games of Olimpia, foꝛ that he being wit 


out weapons, and naked, llewe a terrible Lyon, and held fa 


by the foote a huge great Bull, and with the other hand ſtay! 


ed a running Chariot, had his picture therefoze erected an 


ſet vp in Olimpia. In Athens how many pictures were le | 


bp ok noble men and learned Philoſophers, as Conon, Ei 
_ goras 
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goras; Phocion, Iſocrates, and others, which were now vp, 
now. downe, as mutable foztune fauoured oz frowned, the 
ſtate and like of men being vncertaine and changeable, As 2 
Wi Demoſthenes hauing his picture in Athens had this Epi. Demoſthenes 
gramme wzltten round about the picture: It Demoſthenes 
ie had had courage and ſtrength, as he had wit and eloquence : 
neither Philip, noz his Sonne Alexander, noz all Macedo- 
ui nia had euer vãquiſhed Greece: yet this Demoſthenes was 
Jexiled and baniſhed. Athens diuers time. So harde was it 
to pleale the people then, which had the chiefe gouernment 
in Athens and Rome, that foz ſmall diſpleaſure conceiued, 
yea fo2 nothing they were moued to requite good men with 
44 cruell deedes, as banichment and death, As in Rome, Cice- acer. 
ro foꝛ Clodius ſake, after ſure and ſound ſeruice often ſhew⸗ 
ed toward his countrey, was at length baniſþed : yea, Mar- 
cellus of whom ye heard befozc, that his pictures were ſet vp 
in Rome fo his trueth and ſeruice toward his countrey, was 
akterward enkoꝛced to flee vnto Greece from Rome, where ſo 
well he was befoꝛze eſteemed. Os of Ariſtides, Thrafibulus, 
Hippias, and Thucidides, men ſometime. honoured in &A- 
thens with pictures, fo the noble and excellent defence of the 
Cittie, and pet foꝛ nothing in time exiled, the pictures taken 
downe,and the monuments bꝛoken. So Popilius, Opimius, 
Metellus, Scipio, and Liuius, with others, which ſometime 
in Rome were highly hoxoured with pictures, and yet at 
us length the like foztune as theſe afozenamed.Greekes had, 
vnto chem likewiſe happened. Such is the vncertaine pil⸗ 
grimage ot man, the wandering wayes of the woꝛld, the mu⸗ 
tabilitie ot Fo2tune, as there hath. beene full pzoofe ſhewed 
ok the lame from time ts time in all places, in baniſhing, in 
murthering: yea, againe in woꝛchipping and honoꝛing. As 
fo2 example we reade that Alexander the great was bozne 
in Pella, a Towne in Macedonia, died in Babilon. King 
| Cuus bone in Perſia, and flaine in Scythia. Hannibal bozne 
un Affrice, yet buried in Bithinia. Cleomenes king of the en. 
Lacedemonians, boꝛne in the Citie of Sparta, pet his graue 
was made in Egypt. Craſſus and Pompeius the great, boꝛne Craf 
iT | ID 2 in | 
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in Rome: the one died in Alsiria, the other in Egypt · Paula 
mihus died in Cinna. T. Gracchus in Lucania. Auguſtui 
T. Gracchus Ceſar in Nola. Trayane 5 Empero? in the Eaſt part of th 
woꝛld, with diuers other famous men boꝛne within the Citi. 


of Rome, as theſe Gentlemen, Cornelij, Scipiones, Catone 
Decij, noble families, who died like Pilgrims of the wozly 


ſcattered one from another. So in Athens were Themiſto 
cles, Theſeus, Solon, with others: pet in Syria, Cyprus,att 


Perſia, were they buried. King Iugurtha bozne in Numidia 


buried in Rome. Againe, king Ægeus boꝛne in Athens, P 

rao in Egypt, Aiax in. Greece, Leander in Abidon: pt 
their graues and buriall was in the bottome ok the Sea 
Marke how putſſant ꝛinces of the wozld, and mightie Re 
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lars were ſubiectes vnto Foztune, And ſee againe the lean 


ned and ſage Philoſophers, which as J laid befoze, had thei 
names aduaunced, their perſons eſteemed; their pictures: T 


rected, yet not able co auoid the furisus frets of Fo2tune t a 


Pythagoras, boꝛne in Samos dead in Metapontus. Virgip 
.bozne in Mantua, buried in Brunduſium. Terence bozne ii 


-Carthage, bzought vp in Rome, ꝶ ended his life in Arcadi: 


hele ꝛinces e noble men, had notwithſkanding in'diue 


places their fame ſpꝛead, their name aduanced, and their pit 


tures euery where erected. Gorgias Leontinus was the fir 
aàmongſt the Greekes fo2 his wildome & eloquence that hu 
his picture ſet vp in Delphos, in the Temple of Apollo 


Mis ſcholler Iſocrates had foz his wit and paflingeloquence 


ö 


m Olimpia his picture erected. Demetrius, Theophraſtuſ 


ſcholler, after he had ten peares with all diligence and indu 
ſtrie gouerned the ſtate of Athens, hauing thꝛee hundꝛed an 
thꝛee ſcoꝛe pictures in Greece, erected and ſet vp foꝛ his fam 
and renowne in adminiſtration of the common wealth: pe 
were they all bꝛaken and taken downe ok ennie afterward! 
which when Demetrius heard of the inconffancie and en 
ok the people in ſhewing their malice therin, he ſaid; Thoug 
they exile my pictures, yet can they not baniſh the vertuoit 
cauſe of the pictures. Mithridates king of Pontus made 


Auhridates worthy menument at Sylo vnto Plato, about the which # 


Plutarch 


* 
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taPſutarch ſateth was wittẽ this ſentence: Mithridates made 
Chis picture of Plato, æ dedicated the ſame vnto the Muſes. . 6,1 
Nutius Sczuola had his picture in Rome, foz that hee deli» : 

tered the citie of Rome from Porſenna king of Ethruſcan: 
Foz the like Cocles was not fozgotten of the Romanes. It 


| 


n | 
were vnto inal purpoſe to ſpeak of Lucullus, ot M. Attillius 
ſtole Octauius, whaſe fame and reno ane made their pictures to 
ane monuments thereok: What ſhould J embuſie mp ſelfe 
dil with inſinit names of me, ſith women wel deſerued the ſame*; 
hips Tanaquil, Tarquinius wife : Cloælia a Uirgin of Rome: Tanaquil, 
Wea, as Quintilian faith, Phry ne fo2 her beautie wanted not Jake, 
en to be commended by pictures, ſo common were they fo? all 
Kennen, that J referre thoſe that will read further of this, vnta 
linie, where he may at large lat iſſie himſelfe in chat point. 
J (ould be ouermuch charged ts recite the places, perſons, 
Ne time, only this, that pictures were erected to aduance their 
fame, and to ſtirre them further in luch pꝛoceedings as were 
gil the cauſe of thele their pictures. Therefoze as befoze is ſpo⸗ 
ken. they ſhall find in Plinie ſtoꝛe of them. 


C Ofthoſe that defended diuers from death, 
from T ents, Dragons, Lions, and 


0 cunning Archers. 


2 


(en as by thele valiant and nable congue- 
J ro28,nsot onely townes, cities # countries, 
ere defended, but alſo Serpẽts, dꝛagons, 
ions, æ other monſtrous and wild beaſts 
A were ſlaine: ſo diuers c ſundꝛie captiues c 
pz iſoners were deliuered krõ death to life. | 
© Dow manp id famous Hercules that ofſpꝛing of the Gods, Hercule 
des ſave fromthe gulfe of Auentin, where that Cacus both day & 
j night murthered the paſſers by% How many deliuered he fro 
aþd-the huge monſfer Chimzra, which contiuually with flaſhing 
u flames of fire, feared and flue diners valiant men? Fo? he had 
„ thzee heads, one of a Lion, the ſecond ofa Dꝛagon, the third 
all of his owne monſtrous pꝛopoꝛtion. yy againe flue Spinx 
cb 3 A 
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aterrible beaſt in Ethiopia, which wich his fight-deſtebyiſÞ. 
men: How he ouercame Gereon, Cerberus, and Diomedaſſ, 
Perſcun. and diuers other enterpꝛiſes, it is befoꝛe rehearſed, Perſe; 
after that Neptune had defloured Meduſa in the Temple; 
Pallas, the Goddes being viſplealed therewith, turned enen 
hayꝛe ot her head vnto Snakes, whoſe ſight was ſo vent 
mous, that whatſoeuer hee was that beheld her, died p2eſenih,; 
ly: Perſeus J ſay,flue the ſame, whereby he deliuered diuery, 
Cappadox, that ſhould elſe haue periſhed. Cappadoxbeing then tribuig,, 
ofthe Souldtours in Affrica vndet the Emperour Dioclg,. 
fan, vanquiſhed a huge Serpent, & delivered a young Phng 
gian, made euen a pꝛey foꝛ her mouth, Euen lo Alcon any 
ble Archer of Creete, ſhot at a Dzagon which had his ow 
Donne in his clawes readie to bee devoured, and flue hin 
whereby his fame ſhall neuer die, and ſo ſaued his Song; 
vnhurt. But J will paule here from the ſkilfull Archer 
and ſpeake alicle moꝛe of theſe famous and renowned Coli 
queroꝛs of wild beaſts, o monſters, and of ſerpents, as Bell 
Fellerophon, rophon, King Glaucus Sonne of Corinth, being accuſed 
foznication with Queene Stenobia Ring Prætus wife 
Argyue, hee was iudged to die, and to bee deuoured of t 
Monſter Chimzra, which hee valiantly ſubdued in p2yſon, 
Lyſimachw. The fame of Lyſimachus is Ipꝛead ouer all the woꝛld, fi, 
that he killed a Lion being but a ſouldiour vnder king Alex 
Corabms. ander. The name of Coræbus ſhal not be foꝛgotten among 
the Peloponeſians, fo the ouerthzowing of that terribl 
Regul. monſter in Greece. The renomne of Att. Regulus hall af 
waies bee reuiued, when any man voth thinke of che gre 
| Serpent that he flue by the floud Bragada, which as Plini 
Lib. b. ca. 14 ſaith,was ahundzed and twentie foote long, Did ndt thel 
noble fellowes pꝛofite their countries much in ſauing thou 
fandes lines, which ſhould haue beene deſtroyed by thel 
Cadmw. Monſters : The Poets faine that Cadmus Agenors ſonnt 
did kill a Serpent whoſe teeth engendꝛed and bꝛought fot 
out ot the earth harmelled men which fought and deſtroyt 
| une another, Againe ſuch was the happe of young maides 
Zalaria, ag Balfaria,when Carphurinus Craſſus was taken Captit 
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r the Meſſalines, and ſhould be offered foz a ſacrifice into 
aturne, ſhe deliuered Craſſus from death & made him con⸗ 
Nuerour, where befoze he was conquered, vnto her euerla- 
deff ig kame. Calluce, a young woman, after Troy was by di 
le he Greekes deſtroyed, when her father Ring Licus ſayling Calluce. 
Wnto Libia, had appointed to kill Diomedes, fo; a ſacrifice to 
ms ypeaſe the Goddes foz winde and weather, thee deliuered 
"Him from the king her father, and from pꝛeſent death. Plu- - 
Frch waiteth of theſe two maides, that their fames hereby 
may not he 152 gotten. To ſpeake here of them that deliuered 
Tien from death, krom captiuitie, from perpetuall pzilon, it 
were neceſſarie, howbeit ſhoꝛt Miſtoꝛies are ſweete, and few 
oꝛdes are pleaſant: therefoze J will not ſpeake of Lucullus le. 
: Which being in warres with Mithridates King of Pontus, | 
"Deliuered Cotta from thouſandes about him. J will not 
Site of Lucilius à Romane ſouldiour, which when hee ſaw Leis. 
- What Brutus at Philippos was compaſſed round about wititg 
"1 Enimies, he hun ſelfe ranne with kewe ſouldiours with him 
mongtit the enimies, becauſe Brutus in the meane while, 
"Might ſaue himſelke. Netther will J make much mention 
Wf Quintus Cincinnatus being thẽ Dictator in Rome, which 
Delivered Quintus Minutius from the handes of the Sabins 
wand Volſcans: but accoꝛding vnto pꝛomiſe, J will touche 
partly thoſe that deſerued fame an other way: fo2 fame is 
I not bound vnto one kind of qualitie oꝛ chaunces, but vnto di⸗ 
ners and ſundzie vertues, therefoze to ioyne with thele re- 
Ynowned conquerers and defenders of countries, moſt excel- 
lent & expert Archers, which likewile haue done noble actes, 
A wozthie feats, and maruatlous things, as Ilerdes was ſuch Lerdes, 
man Archer that he would kill the flying birves in the ay2es 
and likewiſe Catenes could doe the like, appoint, the flping Carenes, 
"7 toules to die, thus doth Curtius in his fitt booke affirme; A+ 
lexander the Sonne of King Priamus, when neither his bꝛo⸗ Alexander. 
cher Hector with his courage, noꝛ Troilus with fozce, noꝛ all 
i the ſtrength of Phrigia could reſiſt that noble Greeke Achi- 
les, he I ſay with his arrowes ſlue him. Acaſtus wonne im: Acaſt us. 
be moztall reuowne fo} killing of the wilde huge oy „ — 
poiled 


Teo. 


tder 2 ul: Ss. 
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ſpofled Calidonia, with his darte. Toco, a fine fouldioz,ar 


an excellent Archer, is much commended koꝛ that he could? 
with his bowe. Princes in times paſt were taught te de 
feates with Archerie, ko Hercules himſelfe was tau ght! 
Euritus the [cience of ſhooting, that he could kill any flyinſ 
foule, oz ſwitt beaſt, as ſometime he killed the birds calle; 
Harpies, and flue the ſwift Centaure Neſſus. Te rea 


Commodus, in the firſt of Herodotus, that Commodus the ſonne of Maſh 


Parthians. 


Arimaſpian 
Sc it hi 4. 
Get e 


cus ſurnamed Aurelius Emperour fometime of Rome, bot 
gotten of Empꝛelle Fauſtina, was ſo ſkiltull in chosting, | 
whatloeuer he ſaw with Zisries,the ſame would he kill wit 
his bow, inſomuch; that vpon a time, as Hcrodotus both wit 
nelle, he ſlue a hund2zed wild beaſtes with a hundzed ſhe 
milling nothing at any time: euen ſo the Emperour Do 
tianus was ſo expert in his bow, that he could ſhoote (wha 
any held vp his hand) betwirt his ftngers a great way off 
The people of Creet palled all men in this facultie. 4 
Parthians were ſo cũning in ſhooting & thꝛowing of Da 

, that backwarde as they fled, they. would ſpoile and deſtre 
their enemies. The Arimaſpians excelled the Parthian 
Againe, the Scythians and Getes were moſt famous foz thi 
point, And thus hauing occaſion to trauaile as Pilgri | 
ſome ſlue. great Tigres, huge Beares, terrible Lions, ani 
ſuch monſtrous beaſtes, that aduanced — fame. of ſuch as a 
* the _ 


4 Of diligence, and hows; 


= S Horace that auncient Poet alfirmeth 
that the woꝛthieſt and greateſt. vertuein 
to auoide vice :ſv is it J iudge the gres | 
"840: teſt commendation vnto any man tot 

4 b2ace. diligence.and to eſchew iieneflh 
Foz ſuch is the vertue of mans mind, thi 
— — recite; and excellent talents, which 

800 and nature haue beũowed vpon man, that to ſee the er 
cellexcie and vertue thereof: with externall ſight, if it col 
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be leene, it would, ſaich that diuine and noble Philoſopher 
dWPlato,enflame great deſire, vncredible loue vnto vertue, and 
diÞlvould on the contrarte, kindle ſuch a hatred vnto vice, that 
Whe light thereof would feare anp beholder thereon. When 
inet, laith Cicero, the wozld was raw, and nothing ripe, no 
awes made, no Cities builded, no o2der let, no common 
wealth framed, but all things conkuſedly on a heape, without 
ud iuiſions and limits, moſt like to the Poeticall Chaos, befoꝛe cicero de fi- 
the Elements were diſleuered, water from earth, and the fire n. 
rom the ayꝛe: then (J ſap) wee liued bꝛutichly and beaſtly, 
Without ciuilitie aud maners, without learning and know⸗ 
viſWedge 2 but when reaſon began to rule, when Ladie pꝛudence 
Megan to pꝛactiſe with policie, when wit began to leareh c 
ſeeke by diltgence and trauaile the nature of things: then 
he@tuers men in ſundzie cotintreys ſought meanes by dili⸗ 
offence ts p2ofit their countries. As Moyles firſt found by di- Af. 
TiWigence letters amongſt the Hebrues: Menno firſt found let⸗ 47e. 
rs amongſt the Egyptians : Rhadamanthus, amongſt the % am au= 
sirians: Nicoſtrata, amongſt the Romans: Phænices, %% 
an mongſt the Grecians, that by diligence and ſtudie of men, p,,,:-.,. 
rom time to time, rawe things waxed ripe: ſtraunge chirigs 
ui became familiar: and hard and difficult things, waxed kacill 
and eaſie. Then Solon made lawes in Athens, Licurgus in 5%. 
Lacedemonia, Zaleucus m Locreſia, Minos in Creet: and Lic urgus. 
ſa oꝛderly all the whole wozlde was beautified with lawes, 2 neut, 
Wxoznated with witte and learning. Then began Philo to ines. 
make lawes vnts the Corinthians. Then Zalmoſis began to e. 
Fekozme the rude and barbarous Scythians. Then Phaleas Z iimoſii. 
eth amongſt the Carthagineans, pꝛactized policie, and limitted has. 
ei lawes: Then J ſay lawes began to oꝛder things, and rea⸗ 
re ton began to rule, ſo that learning c knowledge was ſought 
m karre and neare, witte exerciſed, policie pꝛactiſed, and vertue 
ſſe Lo honoured, that well might Tullie ſay, O Philoſophie the 
thiflearcher of all good vertues, & the expeller of all vices. Then 
ich was that common wealth noted happie, that enioyed luch a 
er Dꝛince to rule, as a Philoſspher, that would extoll vertue, 
ali and ſuppꝛeſſe vice ; reward the good, and puniſh the euill: 
i J. eſteeme 
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eſteeme the wile and learned, and neglect the fooliſh & inns) 
rant. J will omit to ſpeake of mightie and famous jJP2inces 
whole care, diligence, ſtudie, and induſtrie were ſuch, whol 
numbers were lo infinite, that J might well ſeeme too tedi 
ous to moleſt the reader therewith. J will recite the dil 
gence and trauaile of pooze men, which by their ſtudie an 
labour became lampes, and lanthoznes of the woꝛld. And ti 
Plats. begin with Plato and Socrates, two bale men of birth, who 
Secrater, Diligence in lite time, made them molt famous now bein 
dead: the one the lonne of apsoze Citizen of Athens, name 
Ariſton : the other the ſonne of a pooze Marbler ſurname 7 
Sophroniſcus, Might not pooze Perictione the mother of 
Plato be glad of ſuch a ſonne, that the greateſt tyꝛant in th 
wo2ld, that pꝛoude Pꝛince Dioniſius, would honour and ref 
uerence Plato fo2 his learning and knowledge, and take hit 
into his Chariot as aPzince, & not as apooze Philoſopher? 
Might not that pooze Pidwife named Phanzrata reioyce tt 
haue ſuch a ſonne as Socrates, who being pzooued of all me 
beſt learned, counted of all men moſt auncient, taken of al 
men moſt modeſt, and graueſt, was alſo iudged by the Dzacl 
of Apollo to be wiſeſt in all the woꝛld. How happie was E 
bia? {how famous was Creithes, that nurſed two ſuch ſong 
as Cicero and Homer ? the one the lampe and lanthozne ol 
Rome, the other the ſugred and ſweet Mecenas of al Greece 
Thus diltgence and trauell bzought them to fame, that being | 
pooze men were honozed of riche men: being baſe men, wer 
exalted of Pꝛinces. O happie countries of ſuch women: O 
nnn 1 of ſuch childꝛẽ: O 1 childꝛen ol 2 1 
earning and knowledge. The pooꝛe Smith which was De⸗ 
Due moſthenes father, and the ſilly Potter which was Virgils fa £ 
ther, are moꝛe renowmed by their childꝛen this dap beyng 
dead, then knowne by their owne wealth being aliue. Thust 1 
much happened vnto the ſilly Smith, and vnto the poco 
TN Potter, their names ſhall neuer die, while epther Demo. 
Virgil. ſthenes is read, oꝛ Virgil heard. What might bee ſpoke 
| of that pooꝛe p hiſition Nichomachus fon, J meane that fa 
Ar ſtetie. mous + learned Philoſopher Ariſtotle, which king Philo 1 
ace 
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J Macedonia fo eſteemed, that he counted him ſelfehappie to 
paue his ſonne Alexander the great, bozne in Ariſtotels 
ime, whole diligence and ſtudie were luch, that hee had the 
garde and tuition of that renowmed conquerour Alexander, 
iue peares together, which was honozed of Alexander, and 
o eſteemed of Ring Philip, that Athens being deſtroyed 
v Alexander, was reſtoꝛed by Ariſtotle. Such was the 
. Diligence of men, their care and induttries, that their large 
Wolumes and infinite bookes, are witneſle of their well occu⸗ 
pied mindes, Pow became Plutarchus maiſter vnto Traian Piat arch. 
the Emperour: How was Seneca appointed the Tutoꝛ and Seveca. 
Schoolemaiſter ofthe Emperour Nero? How came Zeno Zeno. 
re onto luch kauour with King Antigonus? by diligence, and 
not by idleneſſe: by trauaile, and not by ſlouthkulneſle: by 
a earning, and not by ignoꝛaunce. Thy did that great and 
Famous Romaine Scipio, ſurnamed Affricanus, eſteeme [o 
nuch the pooze Poet Ennius aliue, that being dead, hee cau: Exuius. 
d his picture to be let befoze his eyes, as pledge of his great 
tte and earneſt good will : Foꝛſooth, fo2 paine and trauaile 
That Ennius tooke with Scipio. Thy did Auguſtus Cæſar, 
hat wile and godly Emperour, make ſo much of Maros , 
, pookes 3 but becauſe he was in his time the lampe of Rome, 
ce be honozed no lelle his bookes after he was dead, than Octa- 
in an embꝛaced himaliue, The great K. Artaxerxes thought Arta xer xo. 
en buͤnlelke halfe dead, without the company of Hippocrates: 
100 Pomponius Atti. thought him happy, when either Cicero 
uch was in his ſight, oz ſome ok his bookes in his boſome, Alex- 
Jef nder neuer went to bed, without Homer vnder his pillow, 
f Aho will not pꝛaiſe the diligence of pooze Cleanthes the 
nei bilolopher + Who will not commend the trauaile of Plau- 
＋ the Comicall Poet: the one with a Baker, the other 
on with a Bꝛuer, bꝛought vp with much care, and paine in the 
0. dab time, that they might ſtudie in the night time, Such was 
n heir pouertiee necellitie, that they were vꝛged to trauel in p 
fi ight time: ſuch was their deſire and affection vnto learning, 
, oF vat they were willing to ſtudie in the day time, Who will 
ce extoll Euclides to take ſuch paine, and to incurre ſuch Fuchdes, 
: | J 2 daunger, 


Cleanthes, 
Plant Hle 
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daunger, to goe in the night time in the apparell of a wor 
becauſe he might not bee knowne, to heare Socrates re: 
Philoſophie # Dh painefull men, oh wozthie members 
their cauntrie, that ſo ſought by diligence, that ſo trauayf 
led by ſtudie and induſtrie: and in fine ſo founde by witte an 
reaſon the redzeſſe of thinges, to diſperſe that diffuſed Ch 
os, which time then ſayd Cicero had ſkant opened the doo} 
thereunto, Then after p2iuate payne and ſpeciall ffudiet 
ſund2te men in ſeuerall countries, it came to that perfection 
that from one man in one place, diuers grewe learned and pi} 
liticke by diligence and trauayle: that from Romulus the fin 
builder and King ok the Romanes, Rome in ſhozt time ha 
wiſe and diſcreet Counlellers to gouerne the Cittie. Fro 
Solon the firſt law ſetter (after Draco) amongſt the Athqg 
nians : by and by, learned and eloquent Oꝛatours flowed i 
Athens. From Licurgus amongſt the LacedemonianÞ 
ſtraight grewe modeſt and graue Senatozs called Ephongf 
And thus from one in the beginning diuers pꝛoceeded foi 
in the ende: as the Pꝛophets amongft the Egyptians : th 
Gimnoſophiſtes amongf the Indians: the Chaldeans f 
mongſt the Bavilonians : the Sages called Magi, among 
the Perſians: And ſo of others in other countries. And thu 
by diligeuce, were all men firſt commended by Pilgrimagt 
and labour of lite, and well recoꝛded in memozy, foꝛ the pain 
c ſtudie that each famous man in life beſtowed fo2 his cout 
frey,his Hꝛince, and his friends, that ſo hauing finiſhed hi 
Pilgrimage of life, the fame of his merites might be to 1 
perpetuali memoꝛie aftcr death, * 


C Ofthe firſt inuentors of Artes, and of the 
vic of Soothſaying.. 


D E wozlde being raw and not ripe, ign 
rant and not learned, rude & barbarous. wil 
out all ciuile policie: Mature of it ſelfe fit 
moued men to mend manners, infkructed ti 
ignoꝛãt to ſecke & ſearch things vnknowniſſ 
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Mhich nature wought in diners men in lundꝛy countries a 
1 deſire to knowledge, whereby men pꝛactiſed therewith to the 
A duancement and commendation of their countries: imita⸗ 
ing as Cicero ſaith, Nature as a good guide, and a Cap- 
n aine ta finde out that which was not knowne. And becaule 
ature was alwayes deſirous to bee acquainted with Arte, 
s a thing to exoznate and beautiſte her ſelfe with know. 
edge, the firff inuented letters as the foundation and the 
mcouud, whence all learning doth pzoceed, After firſt let⸗ 
ers were inuented amongſt the Hebrues by Philo, bzought ph, 
fir bnto Greece by Cadmus, pꝛactiſed ſirſt in Egypt by Men- Cam 
Mon: from Egypt vnto Phrygia, bꝛaught by one named Her- Aennon. 
ules, an Egyptian boꝛne. Againe, among the Hetruſcans let- Hercule, 
ers were firſt inuented & wzittẽ by Demaratus a Corinthia. Penaratiss. 
Amongſt the Romanes, as both Plutarchus and Solinus 
2700 affirme, the Pilagians. bzonght. letters, and firſt found Pilegians. 
The vle thereof, And ſome authours of great credite, affirme 
that Nicoſtrata, the mother of Euander the Arcadian inuen⸗ 
th ted letters firſt in Rome. So Radamanthus in Syria, and fo Nadamana 
others in diuers places ot the woꝛld were ſtudious c carefull % * 
nal to ſearch a wap by realon, to pꝛactiſe the ſame by wit, to dil⸗ 
hu zerſe the lumpiſh Chaos, which pet fo2 want ot knowledge 
agi ad no perfect koꝛme. And now letters being tnuented,came 
an Crammer wozthilp to clayme the fecond ſeate of fame. 
au Mhoſe beginning and entrance vnto Rome, was celebzated 
1 2 Epicurus, bꝛought by one Crates, being ſent as Ambaſſa⸗ 
hi doꝛ from King Attalus, vnto the Senatozs,at the time of the 
Lecond wars of Carthage. This ts the Mell, whence flow 
all other Sciences - fo2 fromthe kacultie of waiting and the 
Art of ſpeaking. do the reſt pzaceede, Macrobius pꝛeferreth 
Didimus foz his ercellencie herein. Cicero commendeth 
one named Antonius Enipho, whoſe Schaole and reading Didimus. 
m Cicero lot 7 frequented, The foꝛce of Grammer chiefly con⸗ Antonius, 
wil liſtech in Or Tozies and Poetrie: foꝛ Poetrie is ſs cammen⸗ 
iu ded, that both Moy ſes that mightie ruler of the Hebrues, and Moyſes. 
t Dauid that wiſePzince of Iſrael, the one in reducing the peo- Dauid. 
vn vle from Egipt, the red Sea opening a way and giuing place Poetrie. 
hich A 3 - vnto 
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vnto Moy tes to paſſe thꝛaugh, made Exemetron verſe 

good meters, to thanke God foꝛ his good ſucceſle & foztut 
the other with diuers Pymnes in Meter, and lweete ſong 

to allwage the tuft anger of God foz his offences. In Þ 

trie excelled Homer and Heſiodus foz antiquitie, the one 

ſetting foꝛth the ſame of Mars, I meane warres: the othel 
commending the paine and diligence of Ceres, which is 

bandꝛy, though Linus, Orpheus, Marcellinus & others w 
of great antiquitie, yet not of fo great a fame, Piſtoꝛies ay; 
the pzofit therol being had, as Pliny waiteth by Cadmus ' 
leſius, the firſt Viſtozte which was wzitten of any Philoſg, 

pher, was by Xenophon: but the excellent and woꝛthie fan 

of Piſtoꝛiographers in Greece afterward was iuſtly nat, 

in Thucidides and Heredotus, amangſt the Romanes in 

ui and Saluſt. Thus froma rude beginning, came fame 
Rethorcke, andlearned waiters, As fo2 Rethozike, it was firſt inuem 

eMercurius by Mercurie as Horace ſaith: but as Ariſtotle and Quin 
Empedocles lian ds thinke, it was by Empedocles: then from time 
| time, krom age to age, it came vato that perfection ac lengiy; 
that Rethozike was as necelſlarie to be learned euerie whe 
as it was pꝛolitable to be bled any where, The Pꝛince 
this facultie in Greece, was Demoſthenes, who with el 
quence long guided Athens, Iſocrates, Eſchines, and othii 
0 
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floꝛiſhed in great fame by this arte in Greece. In Rome v 

Cicero and Saluſt, the fountaine and welſpꝛing ok all ſugt 
eloquence, Fo2 the beginning of Bulicke, diners opiniah 
Muſick, and ſundzy allertions are made, where Muſtcke was fi 
Dioniſius, found. The Greekes ſuppoſe that Dioniſius found firſt M 
Tuball, ſicke. The Hebrues thinke that T ubal. Polibius faith, thi 
Mulicke firſf was found in Arcadia, Solinus faith, that & 

was firft in Creete. The moſt do agree and iudge, that O 

pheus and Linus: ſome againe thinke that Amphion fou 
Dultcke : but how, where, and when it was firſt found, it 
vncertaine. But vnto what perfection at length Mulich 

came, we read plaine that the Greekes thought that man it 

well learned, vnleſle he had ſome ſkill in Muſicke. The gi 

Philoſophy. den ſtudie of Philoſophie, which as Cicero ſaith, _ 

wiſdom! 
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dome, hateth follie, the onely ſeeker of v2rtnes, and the 
Purge of vices, Some ſuppoſe that Philoſophy was firtt 
Upm the ee people 1 Greece, = a- 
git the auncient Egyptians, Phtloſophie was ſttſt ſtu⸗ 
— opened by — Amangſt the Perſians it was 4% 
und by them that were called Magi. Amongſt the Indians on 8 ts p; 
Gymnoſophiſtes. Amongſt the Babylomans and Aſly» 2 
Ins by the Caldeans, which as Laertius doth witnes, were 52 
led all wiſe men, This arte was ſought with great indu⸗ 
ie, and much honoꝛed in all the wozld, fo2 that it contained 
Sciences and faculties in it ſelfe,as well the life andaman- 
rs of men, as allo the obſcure & difficult nature of things, 
"Web the lubtill ſearch ol the ſame in reaſoning thereok. Great 
Anntention of Aſtrologers, which was hee that firſt kound Aſtrolggis. 
2 02ders and motions of the heauens: ſome attributing 
"TW firſt intention thereof vnto Prometheus, ſome vuto Be- Premethers 
, ſome vnto Atlas, as Plinie in his ſeuenth Booke affir- Bee, 
th. Wherefoze the Poets faine that Atlas doth ſuſtaine Atlas. 
EZ ſkies with his ſhoulders : ſome vnto Mercurius : ſome 
to Actinus. And thus euery country contending about the 
"Mtiquitie thereof, The Egyptians bꝛagge of their antiqui- 
in this point. The Aſſyrians boaſt no leſſe of their knows 
ge in this Art. The courle of the Boone was firlt found 
Endimion. The Eclipſe of y ſame by Ariaxagoras. Thus 
Mit nature ſought ſuch meanes as might let foꝛth her pꝛiuie 
»'MWre by ſeeking and trauailing fo2 knowledge, And becauſe 
"Wilicke is not lo little to be eſteemed, but it ought here well Phiſicke. 
"we mentioned, conſidering the common p2ofit thereof, 
d how painekully the ſame was ſtudied and trauailed ok o⸗ 
Mers in time paſt. Philicke is either healing with diet, me⸗ 
tine, oꝛ ſurgerie. In the firſt, Apollo was moſt honoured, 4 
he laſt, Eſculapius was chictly commended, whom the 225 
Feekes ſuppoſes to be the firſt that healed woundes. After: — 
Id Hippocrates, bozne in the Iſle of Cous, made a lawe, 
it whoſoe:ter recouered health, ſhould wꝛite his name in 
'F Temple of Æſculapius, whereby it ſeemeth that Æſcu- 
pus was one of the firſt Phyſttions, The firit * 
; t 
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that euer came to Rome, tame from Peloponeſus named Ar: 
chagathus, when L. Emilius and Marcus Liuius were Con: 
ſuls in Rome: which when hee came firft to pꝛactiſe there 
Phiſick, he was called(foz the rare fight chereot) firſt a But: 
cher, at laſt a murtherer. To repeat leuerall hearbes, by ſun⸗ 
d2y men found out of this Arte, it were oner long. Naſling o- 
uer batefly, touching nothing but the firſt dealers and ſear⸗ 
CM agicke. chers of Arts, and fo come vnto Magick, which was found, 
Zoroaſtres, as Plinie ſatth, of Zoroaſtres firſt King of the Bactrians, 

eight hundzeth peares befoze Ilion was made. This ſaith 
Pitnie might haue beene better vnſought then found, fo2 that 
wee ſee euery man deſirous tobe acquainted with dtuels,and 
to be taught of Simon the ſecrete counſels of Diuels: in ſo 
much that women go vnts ſchoole with Circes oz Calipſo, 
ts learne ſome ſoꝛcerie withall, The Egyptians had great 
telicitie in this art, inſomuch that Pharao commaunded the 
pꝛieſts to ſhew ſome feates befoze him, deriding Moſes and 
his doings, Jn pꝛeſence of Moſes, they conuerted a rod vn⸗ 
to a Dzagon, which when Moſes ſaw, to ſuppꝛeſſe vame in⸗ 
cantattons and humaine knowledge, with diuine ſhewes 
and examples, and to ſhewe how much the one did excell the 
other, he thꝛew his rod vnto the ground, and it was tranſla- 
ted vnto a Snake, and deuoured the Dꝛagon that the Egyp- 
22 tians enchanted. Salomon the wiſe, whom at the beginning 

- God fo aduaunced and fauoured, made and inuented waies, 
to expell Oiuels. Eleaſalus as Ioſephus doth watte, vſed 
thele ceremonies in expelling and conturing of Diuels a- 
way from any man, to put a ring in his noſthzilles, hauing a 
tertaine hearbe, oꝛ a roote appointed and named of Salomon 
within the ring, which roote with his ſmell dꝛoue out Di⸗ 
uels, coniuring them not to returne at any time to that man 
moꝛe. This Art in ſhoꝛt time grewe to that credite, and af 
this time in diuers places is in ſuch honour, that a coniurer 
is moꝛe eſteemed then a Pꝛeacher. There are ſuch bꝛaun⸗ 
ches in this Arte, that do well merite pꝛaile: koꝛ there are di⸗ 
ters kinds ot theſe Magicks, where by they bꝛagge and boaſt 
that they are able to do any thing, and that they know * 
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by all things, The itt part or rather kind of Pagickis cal · N. re- 
led Nigromancie, which is a kind ok coniuring of 5 dead bo- wb 2 
dies to tell things, as at the wars in Pharſalia betwixt Cæ- Je 
ſar and Pompeius, it was fozeſhewed by the ghoſt of a dead 
man vnto Sextus, che whole chaunce and euent of that warre, 
and how his Father Pompeius ſhould looſe his head. The 7 
ſecond kinde of Magick is called Pyromancie, which is a Pyremancy, 
certaine divination by fire, as Tanaquil, Tarquinius Priſ- 

cus wife, when thee ſaw the flames playing, about Seruius 

Tullius head, ſhe affirmed thereby that he ſhould be King in Drenſrue 
Rome. The third isAcromicy,which vleth to pꝛognoſticate 1b. 4. 
things by the ayze, as by flying of fowles, and tempeſt of Aeromancy. 
weather, as when it rayned Jron in Lucania, it did pꝛeſage, Plin. lil. 2. 
ſayd they, the death of Marcus Craſſus amongſt the Parthi- 

ans, oꝛ as Liui wꝛiteth, when it rayned ſtones in Picen at the 

{ſecond warres of Carthage, it was to ſhewe the laughter 

and murther that Hannibal ſhould do in Italy. The fourth 
Hydromancy, ta iudge things to come by fight of water, as Hydromancy 
Varro doth repoztof aboy that ſaw the picture o2 image of 
Mercury in the water, pꝛonouncing and reciting all the wars 
of Mithridates king of Pontus, that ſhould follow in verſes, 
There are two other kindes ol Magick, the one named Geo- 
mancy, to declare and expound things by the opening, ga⸗ 
ping, and moouing ok earth: the other Chiromancy, to iudge 
by lines of handes called Palmeſtry. Thele are they that 
Cicero maketh mention of in his firſt booke of Diuinationg, 
wherehe laith, Cum ſemitam ipſi neſciant altts tamen monſt rant 
viam: they will teach others that way that they know not 
themlelues. They will teach others how to haue money & 
ſubſtance, and yet they are themſelues pooꝛe beggers al⸗ 
waies in the houſe of Codrus, hanging at the fleeue of Irus. 
There is againe a kinde of Soothlaping which was firſt 
p2actized in the land of Hetruria, where a certaine huſband⸗ 
man plowed in the fielde called Tarquimen, a certaine man 
appeared in ſight, which ſpꝛang vp from the ground which 
then was plowed, named Tages, in face and countenance 
much like a poung childe: but — and I 
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farre ſurmounting any ſage Philoſopher. ' This taught all 


the land of Hetruria, Plinie ſaith, that one Delphos firſt in- 
uented Soothlaying, and Amphiaraus inuented ftrſt ſooth⸗ 
ſaying by fire, Polidorus deſcribeth another ſozt of Sooth: 


ſayers, which were woont to coniecture and fozeſhowe by 


beaſtes flaine to be ſacrificed, whether the heart, the liuer, oz 
ſuch like did periſh, as Cæſar, which when hee ſacrificed an 
Dre vnto Iupiter, which had no heart, thereby the Sooth: 
ſayers p2ognofficated the inkelicitie and miſhap of Cæſar. 
Likewiſe, king Zerxes in his warres againſt the Greekes; a 
Pare being a ſtout c warltke beaſt, bzought foozthaHare,a 
timoꝛous and fearefull thing, whereby they declared the o⸗ 
uerthꝛowe of Zerxes, and his huge armie, the flight and co⸗ 
wardneſle thereof, Againe, there is a kinde of ſoothſaping 
by lightning, thunders, and tempeſts, The folly of men was 
ſuch, that they thought nothing to be in the wozlde, but had 
hidden knowledge concerning man, They would take no- 
thing in hand, without ſome Ozacles of Iupiter, o2 Apollo. 
They repoled moze truſt in flying fowles, in their chirping 
notes, concerning any attempts which they toke in hand, 
then in their owne foꝛce and ſtrength, They had moze conſt⸗ 
dence in beaſtes of the ſielde: they truſted J ſay moze in e⸗ 
lementarie fightes. In fine, there was nothing almoſt, but 
they had moze reſpect eyther vnto the colour, the voice, the 
p2opo2tion, and ſuch like toyes, than they had in themlelues, 
as is befoze mentioned in the woꝛſhipping of their Gods, 
and inſtitution of religion. Theſe fooliſh toyes, were firſt 
obſerued amongſt the Chaldeans : from Chaldea vnto 
Greece, from Greece vnto Hetruria, from Hetruria vnts 
Rome, from Rome vnto all Europe, they were ſcatteted, 
Therefoze Moſes that wiſe Hebrue, and the linguler 
inſtrument of God koꝛ his people, commaunded that no man 
ſhould conſult with theſe wicked and abhominable faculties, 
ſaying vnto his people: Mou ſhall not beleeue Soothlayers, 
neither (hall you truſt vnto dꝛeames. The Iewes wire lo ad 
dicted to oblerue theſe augurations, that they would not goe 
vnto warre at any time, without lome warnings and coniec⸗ 
tures 
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tures had oy 5 birde oꝛ beaſt: iulomuch, that one Moflo- 

lanus, alewe bone, a wiſe man noted in his Countrie, ma⸗ 
king his voyage vnto warres, as Io ſephus in his firſt booke 
of Antiquitie doth w ite, was commaunded with all his hoſte 
to ſtay, vntill a certa ine Soothlayer would goe to conſult 
and know the ſucceſſe of the warres: which then hee tooke 
in hande with a bird hard by the Armie, this wiſe man Moſ- 
ſolanus then percetuing how they were inclined and wholly 
bent to bee inſtructed by diuination, hee tooke his bowe and 
an arrowe, and flue this Birde, whereat the Souldiozs were 
ſo amazed, and the Soothlaper ſo angrie, that had not 
Moſſolanus perſwaded with the people wiſely, he had beene 
like, (though hee was their Captaine) to haue beene by his 
owne Soldiours flaine: but after long tumult made, and 
great anger thꝛeatened, Moſſolanus ſpake after this lozte 
vato his Soldiours : Doe pou thinke that birdes, bealtes, 
and ſuch like dumbe things, can foꝛeſhewe thinges by vou 
which know nothing of themlelues + fo2 behold, the birde 
which you truſted moſt vnto, and likewiſe pour Soothlayer, 
could not ſee noꝛ know to auoyd mp purpoſe when J flue 
him. Doe you truſt that thing foz your liues, which is 
ignoꝛant of his owne death % O blindneile of people, which 
pet remaineth in this age! Thus hauing bꝛiefly paſt the in⸗ 


uento2s of Sciences, in ſundzie Countries, men were much 


giuen to find other neceſlaries foꝛ to liue by, ſtudiousto make 
things pꝛoſitable fo2 their Countries, carefull to augment 
the ſtate and lyfe of man vnto full perfection. Foz the Cy- 

clopians were the firſt wozkers of Jron wozke : The La- 
cedemonians the firſt inuentoꝛs of harneſſe, ſpeares, ſwoꝛds 
and bucklers foꝛ warres : people thereby molt renowmed. 
The Athenians taught firit to plant trees and Uineyardes; 
The Phrigians made firſt the Chariotes and wagons : The 
Lvdians vſed firſt to dꝛeſle woolles. And ſo the people of 
Caria pꝛactiſed firſt bowes aud arromes: And the Phenici- 
ans the Crollebawe. Then other particular matters were 
likewiſe ſaught out by diuers ſpeciall men, in ſpeciall coun⸗ 


tries top the vle ol man, as Dile & 2 Ariſtcus : Retes. 
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by Theodorus the Samian:Ships to ſaile, by Iaſon: Siluer” 
by Ericthonius : Gold by Cadmus. Thus then euery where 
each man in his Pilgrimage did ſomthing woꝛthy ol memo⸗ 
ry. Thraſon renowmed fo2 his loftte walles, and hie towers: 
Danaus fot his welles, and digging water: Cinira, foz fin- 
ding out Copper, bꝛaſle, lead, and ſuch other metals : Ceres 
fo: ſowing of Cozne : And Bacchus fo2 planting the U ine: 
thus the wozld in time waxed not only populous, but it grew 
alſo ſkiiful in things, and plentifull of lawes, koꝛ the redzelle 
and ſafegard of man. a X | 


C Of Patience. 


Atience is ſuch a vertue (faith Cato the 
wiſe ) in all aduerſities, the beſt medicine 
to a ſickman, oꝛ the lureſt plaiſter to any 
ſoꝛe, is Patience: it comfo2teth the heaup, 
it reioyceth the lad, it cotenteth the pooze, 
it healeth the ſick, it ealech the painekul, it 
— ...' Uahurteth no man, it helpeth all men: ther- 
foe ſaid the wile man Byon that the greateſt harme can hap⸗ 
| pt vnto man, is not to be able to ſuſtaine, æ abſtaine. Fo2 this 
Tiberiun. was Tiberias Cæſar much commended of Suetonius, that he 
Philippe. ſuttered in free citties æ townes, free tongues. Philip king ot 
Macedonia, when certain Embaſſadoꝛs of Athens came to 

him, requiring them ik he might ſtand in any ſteed to Athens, 

to certifie him ot᷑ the ſame : to whom Demochares one of the 
Ambaſſadozs anſwered, that the greateſt pleaſure that hee 

could do to Athens, was to hang himſelte. The king moſt pa- 

tient in ſuch ſkoffs # taunts, ſaid : The rep2ochfull flaunder 

tn the Athenians, doe make king Phillip: better able to re- 

uenge their malice by warres, then to mooue him to nfwere 

their backbiting in woꝛdes. A Pꝛince not onely Patient in 

hearing, but alſo wile in anfwering, As ſometime the Em⸗ 

Akxanaer perour Alexander Seuerus in Rome, when it was ſigniſied 
Sexcrus, vnto him (after Antonius was dead) that the barbarous 
nations were readie to enter the Cittie of Rome, and * 


— 
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hee was nuichrebuked of the people, and blamed of the Se- 
natoꝛs, foꝛ the flender care hee had vnto the Cittie : hee (as 
Herodianus affirmeth) anſwered, that it belongeth ts 
Pꝛinces, to reguite the good, and not to anſwere the euill: 
koꝛ wile men will-ſpeake euill of no man in the beginning, 
leaſt they ſhould bee iudged fooles in the ende, whereunto 
all thinges are directed, and whereby all thinges are pꝛoo⸗ 
ued. So Patient was Anaxagoras , when it was tolde 
him that his Sonne was dead, to anſwere merrily, J know: 
my Donne was moztall. So Patient was King Antigo- 


nus, beyng certified of his Sonne Alcionus death, to anſ- Autigonus. 


were J looked no other then fo2 his death. So Patient 
was Pericles, when hee heard that both his Sonnes died in 
one day, to keepe his countenance merry, his cheere vn⸗ 
chaunged, and his bulines about the tate or his countrie not 


delaied. But Harpalus was of paſling patiente, being bidden 77 


of Aſtiages King of Perſia to ſupper, where he had two ſous 
at his ready dꝛeſt, and laide in a liluer diche befo2e him on the 
table, to be eaten of their owne father. The king, nay the ty- 
rant, marked the countenance of Harpalus, perteiuing him 
not to be moued much at the matter, alked him how he liked 
his ſupper, he without alteration of coulour, change of coun- 
tenance, framed himſelfe to anſwere the king merrily, com⸗ 
mending much the Supper, as one that knew that Jaatts 
ence was the onely remedie in tyꝛanny. A ſecond Tobe in pa 
tience: he palled Iobe, fo2 Tobe, knew how his God did ſuf- 
fer Satan to puniſh him ſoꝛ loue he had to tobe, but Harpa- 
lus perceiued that this tyꝛant did this to him of tirannie 
and euill will, far from Chziſtianitte+ fo2 in this vale of mi⸗ 
ſerie, we count him wiſe, and certaine we may callhimmoſt 
wiſe, that can in pꝛoſperitie be gentle, and in aduerfitie be pa⸗ 
tient. Both thele examples were ſcene in one man in one day 
at Rome. Paulus Æmilius, hating his two ſonnes, the hope 
of Rome, and camkoꝛzt of the Father, the one dead foure 
dayes befoze the triumphs of Macedonia, the other thee 
dates after the triumph, returning frõ Macedonia with that 
noble victozy, with ſuch triumphes vnto Rome, that no man 
— K 3 could 
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Fail — tzuldd ſind in his heart to tell this noble Romaine ot che hea⸗ 
Atmilixs, uineſſe in Rome, and ot the death of his childzen, a ruthfull 
thing it was to ioyne to ſuch great ioyes, victozies, and tris 
umphes, ſuch wotull chance, ladneſſe and mourning, but foz⸗ 
tune accompanieth the one with the other. This noble Ro- 
maine perceiuing the peopie of Rome to be ſadde, and hee ſo 
merrie, they lo heauie with ſobbes and ſighes, hee ls gladde 
of his triumphs and victoztes, demanded the cauſe, which be⸗ 
ing at length-knowne, he then comfozted them, that ſhould 
comfozt hinyſaping:J\thanke the Gods moze to giue me vic⸗ 
toꝛies ouer mp enemies, to the gloꝛy and fame of Rome, then 
J accule Foꝛt une to ſpoile me of my childꝛen, which by na- 
ture were bozne to die: and though much it be to my grieke, 
pet wiſhe J the Gods to tender the like to the father, as then 
did the ſonnes, ſo that the like conqueſt and gloꝛy happen to 
Rome. In this was both magnanimitie and patience. Some 
men are patient in things, as in a co2pozall papne: ſome in 
toꝛmentes: another is patient of iniuries done. I commend 
them both: but to be patient in all kinde of afflictions and ad- 
uerſitie, heauen and earth cummendeth him. That is a kind ol 
patience, which Plinie applied to Anarchus, ſaping: Oft all 
Anarc hus. men, one man Anarchus Auguſtus maſt patient in toꝛmẽts. 
Lena, Ok all women Læna to keepe ſtience. So. were the Egipti- 
Alian. 7. ans people of great patience, they had rather die in toꝛments 
with patience, then to betray any man. The Gymnoſophi- 
ſtes of India were ſo patient, that from Sunne riſing vntill 
night, vpon the hote ſand, they continued without meat and 
dzinke (ſaith Plinie) going from one ſeate to another, to be⸗ 
hold the heauens, che Sunne, the Moone, xc. The Lacede- 
monians were moft patient in trauaile, paine, wind, weather, 
and warres, The people of Sparta, at what time certaine 
men of Chios came to pilgrimage, vnderſtanding the wiſe 
men of Sparta, called Ephori, to be in all things moſt patient, 
to mooue them to anger, they vomited befoze them, and then 
went where Ephori ſat in fudgement, & vſed it as a common 
ffoole to diſcharge and cale nature: When they came to 
Chios againe, they ſaidthat the wiſe men of ci 
doles 
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fooles and bldckex; that they could not mooue them to be an 


gry, but nat ſo angry as they were beaſtly. In this kinde dk 


patience was Mithridates king ot᷑ Pontus: was Ageſilaus 
king of the Lacedemonians, was Maſiniſſa king of Numi- 
dia molt patient, So patient was the Emperour Auguſtus, 
that he ſuffereda'younge' man of Sicilia to anſwere him as 
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boldly,as he had demaunded merily, that where the Empe: * 


rour aſked him(being like in countenance and p2opoztion) 
whether euer his mother had beene tn Rome, meaning there- 
by that he might bee his Father if thee had beene there: the 
young man percetuing the fleight of Auguſtus, ankwered 
boldlp and ſayd: My mother was neuer in Rome, but my 
Father hath beene diuers times in Rome: meaning that the 
Emperour might be his bꝛother rather that way, then he to 
be his ſonne the other way by his mother. Becaule patience 
is better knowne by reading of diuers Pꝛintes anger, where 
they chall ſee what hurt was done, what Wwickednelfe was 
committed by impatience, which might haue beene redꝛelled 
and ſaued by pattence : Therefoze auoiding pꝛolixitie, it ſhall 
be ſpoken in the one, what wanteth in the other. 


- COfHumanitic and Clemencie of Prinees. 


SOD tke as p2ide oppꝛeſleth loue, pꝛouoketh dil⸗ 
(8908 daine, kindleth malice, conkoundeth iuſtice, 

DS & and at tength ſubuerceth ſtates : euen fo 

72 = ©» humanitie ſtirreth vp affection, augmen⸗ 
2 * $ equitte, and moſt ſoundly p2eſerneth cities 
and countries. Nothing, ſaith the godly Emperour Alex- 
ander Seuerus, {o. topneth the hearts of ſubtects- vnto their 
Nꝛince, as humanitie. Nothing doth purchaſe honoꝛ fo much 
to the Noble man, as affabilitie, Nothing ſo much kindleth 
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tech amitie, maintaineth loue, luppozteth 


loue amongſt the Commons, as mutuall humanitie. Pow 


gentlp did Cyrus king of Perſia, handle Cræſus king ot Li- 
dia, which being vanquiſhed and conuicted, was by the lawe, 
(as Herodotus doth witneſſe) appointed to die; her — 

ff zought 


The Pilgrimage 
bzought to che place of execution; began henuily to ſigh and 
ſay : This euen Solon told me befoze-; at whoſe ſighes Cy. 
rus being with pittie cõuicted, gaue him life. In Cinna a nos 
ble gentleman of Rome, x Nephew vnto Põpeius the great, 
hauing conſpired the death ot that moit gentle Emperour 
IN Auguſtus, which notwithſtanding, had beene oftentimes 
AugnFu9 Cinnas Patrone and defender, in reſtoꝛing him vnto his paz 

trimouy, in augmenting his honour, in ſauing his life: and 

Suetonius in nö likewile hauing his acculers ready ta pꝛooue the en⸗ 
09% e ,p; ent of Cinna, and in place to ſtand befoze Cinnas face to ves 

27" clare his conſpiracie, where, how, and when hee had conſpi- 
red the Emperours death. While this complaint was made, 
the Empꝛeſle Liuia Auguſtus wife, came in place, ſaping: 
The Pbyſitton, ſaid ſhe, doth vſe a contrary plaiſture to thoſe 
Patientes that will not heale wich rules of Philicke,. Na 
Pꝛince ſaid ſhe winneth ſuch pꝛayſe by ſeueritie, as he meri⸗ 
tech commendations by lenitie. Foꝛ Cinna now beyng res 
pꝛehended, his conſpiracie tried, his fault knowne, to graunt 
him like, doth moꝛe augment Auguſtus fame by lenitie, then 
to make Cinna die fo2 ſafegard of the fate by iuſtice: fo iu- 
ſtice without p2udence is halfe tyzannie, The Empero! 
ioyed much toheare ſuch clemencie pꝛoceede from his wile 
Lima, cauſed Cinna to be ſent foꝛ, made him ſit in a Chayꝛe, 
and willed euery man to depart the Chamber: Then not re⸗ 
peating Cinnas fault, noz reciting his conlſpiracie, laide: J 
traue of thee Cinna in recompence of good will, and pardo⸗ 
ning of thy faults, gaod will and loue againe: to ſhew me the 
like good will as J haue and will alwates ſhewe vnto thee : 
and in p2oofe thereof, hee made him a Conlull in Rome, 
whole pꝛincely clemẽ cy therein, made his foes to become his 
kriends: whole wonverfull wiſedome and humanitie cauſed 
all Rome to laue him and his wife aliue, and honour them 
both dead. Me was woont to anſwere any flaunderous re⸗ 
Here taunting woꝛdes thus gently, that Auguſtus ne⸗ 
ner Waighed ſlaunderous woꝛdes, ſo that he might auoyde 
malicious deedes. Mee read of the like humanitie to be in 
Trame. that moſt woꝛthie Emperour Traiane, which when he was 
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blamed by ſome of his friendes, fo2 too much humanitie to⸗ 

wards his lubiects, conſidering that familiaricte bzeedcth 
contempt,anſwered: J will be vnto my ſybiects,as J would 

my ſubiects bee vnto mee; foꝛ the gentlenelſle and lenitie of a 

Pꝛince, neuer hurteth his eſtate, In the ſame place doth 
Bruſonius ioyne vato theſe twa noble Emperours, a w92- Bruſonins li. 
thy mate of like clemencie, Alexander Seuerus, where tf all ;.cap.4. 
Rome had loft humanitie, it had beene founde agatne within Alexander 
him. In like ſozt, being ſpoken vnto by one of his Con. Seuerus. 
ſuls,and being often repꝛehended ol Mammea his owne mo- 

ther, koꝛ his courtelte, and facilitie of ſpeech : J reade ſayde 

he, that ſeueritte groweth vnto tyꝛannie, and tyzannie in a 

Pꝛince wozketh his deſtruction: and that lenitte is the moſt 

ſoundeſt ſkate in a Pꝛince, who ſeeth not the experience there 

of : Certainly Nero, Caligula, and Heliogabalus, were ne- 

uer ſo cruell, as theſe thzee noble Emperours Auguſtus, 

Traian, and Seuerus were gentle and meeke. Alphonſus the 1 
great king of Aragon, giuing eare a long while to his kriẽds, <7 enſas. 
who found fault with his often pardoning & foꝛgiuing thole 

that offended much his owne perſon, ſapd: Alphonſus had 

rather ſaue many by lenitie and gentleneſle, then looſe any 

by cruelneſſe and tyꝛanny. This king being mooued to wars 

againſt the Venetians and Florentines, people very ſtout in 

Italy, and readie from Naples to marche fo2warde to meete 

his enemies, certaine Emballodours in that time comming 

fromthe Florentines to entreate of peace with Alphonſus, 

vpon humble ſuites and conditions: No conditions, ſayd 
Alphonſus that noble ]2tmce, but to them that ſeeke peace: 

But frankly and freelp to graunt the ſaine, his humanitie 

was ſuch, that the Embaſſadours were not ſo ready to alke 

peace, but he was as ready to graunt peace. Herodotus doth 

mite, that there was a lawe amongſt the Perſians, that ng 

man ſhould be puniſhed fo2 one fault, but first they would 

examine whether his good deedes were to bee rewarged, oꝛ 

his euill life to bee puniſhed. The clemencie of a Pzince, 

the finguler wiſdome of a noble minde, doth fozeſee the cauſe 

that ſometime ſubiects-:offend m Pꝛince therein, Nicanor 
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the Macedonian, ałter he vled ia ſpeach euery here agatuir 


Philip, Alc>:anders Father, hee was complained of vito the 
Ning. hen the king knew thereof, hee aulwered gently, 
bat pourriic rauſed Nicauor ta ſpeake that agamſt King 
Vulip: therefoze he did leude him money to eale his minde, 
aun parbzencd withal! his offences, Pow wozthy ot me⸗ 
mozie is Tlieodoſius Iunior after hee mas perſwaded by 
his kriends, to reuenge thoſc backbiters that ſpake ill of him, 
anſwered inthis lozte A Pꝛince ought not to bend himiclie 
to reuenge faultes, but bee: ready to pardon offences, ſaying 
moꝛcouer, ould God that Theodoſius were able to make 
his enemies aliue againe. And to p:coue that a J9nce ought 
nat to reuenge, Adrian the Emperaure ſhewed a noble 
example thereof, hee hauing great enmitie wich a certaine 
wozthy Romaine, and beipug in great hatred towards this 
man, betoꝛe he became Emperour, the leife lame day that A. 
drian was made Emperour of Rome, meeting his enemie 
in the ſtreet, ſaid aloud to him befo2e the people, Euiſiſti, thor: 
halt won the victozie ; meaning that he chen being a Pꝛince 
eiectedʒ might in no wile reuenge the wꝛonges that hee re-- 
ceaued bekoꝛe. O palling humanitie and cle mencie in Pꝛin⸗ 
res. It was Alexander the great his ſaying; as Pontanus- 
in his (irlt booke. affirmeth ; that it was moe meete io? a 
B ince to doe good foꝛ euill, then to adde euill to euill. Me 
read that cruell Nero in the begining ok his Empyꝛe was is 
gentle, that hee wiſhed often that hee could not reade, be⸗ 
cauſe he ſhould not put his hande (accoꝛding vnto the cu. 
itome ot Rome) ts the ſibels, foꝛ the puniſhment of the ok⸗ 
fenders, And Domitianus in the beginning, did lo abhoꝛre 


tyꝛaunie and cruelnelle, that he would foꝛbid to kill any beaſt 


fo ſacriſice, thaugh they in the latter yeares foꝛgate this na- 
turall a clemency. What a noble vertue is humanitie in a 
ꝛince : what excellency in a noble man: what an oꝛnament 
in a __ what commendation in all men + Jinſomuch 
that the Snakes of Sy ria, the. Serpents: of Terinthia, the 
Dcozptons in Arcadia want no due:deſerued pꝛayſe of Pli- 
nie foꝑ their gentlenelle, and ſparing ok their naturall — J 
though 
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though they were cruell in others. That humanitie was 
in Scipio, hauing taken captiue Haſdrubal, king Maliniſſa 
his nigh kinſman, to reſtoꝛe him home againe without ran⸗ 
ſome :: Mhat cleinencte vſed Demetrius to Silla a Cap⸗ 
taine ok Ring Ptolome, cuen as befoꝛe, Ptolome ſhewed ta 
Demetrius himſelfe beyng taken p2iſoner, the like ſhewed 
he to Silla? Such hath been the lenitie of ſome pꝛinces, that 
thereby they augmented fame, purchaſed great honoz,wonne 
victoꝛies, & ſuch hath beene the tyꝛannie of others, they haue 
dekamed themfelueg, wonne hatred, loſt their eſtats, c in fine, 
deſtroyed themlelues. Foz this purpoſe was Philip king 
oĩ̃ Macedonia woont to inſtruct his Sonne Alexander, tg 
behaue him courteouſly with the Macedonians; to bᷣſe le⸗ 
nitie q clemencie vnto his equals, « to ſhew himſelfe gentle 
vnto all men, while his father Philip yet liueth, that he might 
the better in that leaſon win kauour, and find kriendſhiß with 
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his ſubiectes: fo2 then ſome came by heritage, ſome by the 


ſwoꝛde, & the molt came by election. Nothing ſaith Plutarch 
doth ſtabit the ſtate of a common wealth, as the clenicncy 
.of a Hꝛince towards his ſubiects, and the loue ot the ſubtects 
towards their Pztnce, the one is neuer leene without the o- 
ther. King Darius therefoze vnderſtanding that his lubiects 
were taxcd ſoꝛe with Subſivies, blamed his counlell, rebu⸗ 
ked their laue, and made an open Ozation vnto his rom- 
mons, to fignilichowlothhe was to maleft His ſubtects, and 
that hee was as loth to take any from his pooꝛe commons, 
as hee knewe chem to bee willing in giuing all chat they 
had to pleaſure their mee: his care therein ſhewed his 
ſpeeche lo affable, his goad will fo opened, wich ſuch curteſie 
and lenitie tendered vnto his ſubiects, enflamed ſuch beneuo⸗ 
lence, h indled ſuch alone; cauſed ſuch a readineile, and made 
them thꝛough gentlenelle ſo beneliciall, that both goodes, 
landes, and liues, were at Darius commandement. Plutar- 
chus in the like ol king Antigonus, doth recite a famous hi⸗ 
ſtoꝛie, concerning the alteration and chaunge of Antigonus; 
who with tiramme a longe white, komen in bloud, delighted in 


murther, giuen altogether * oklike, rn, 
2 al 


Darius, 


Antigenus: 


Aire lian, 


Zerxei. 


Poris. 
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all times euery where, ſparing no place at any time: but at 


length, hauing obtained the kingdome of Macedonia, be: 
came ſo gentle, ſo meeke, ſo liberall, ſo quiet towardes his 
ſubtects,that beeing of all men woondered at fo2 his ſodaine 
chaunge, from ſo cruell a Tyꝛant, to be ſo gentle a Pꝛince: 
rom a ſpoyler of all places, to be a ſparer nom of his ſub⸗ 
iects: Being demaunded the caule thereof, anfwered: Then 
I trauayled fo2. the kingdome of Macedonia, which was 
tobe wonne with warres and ty2annie z. and now J labour 
to get the good will of my Subiects, which is to bee gotten 
with gentlenes. The only remedie, the ſure way to win good 
will at the ſubiects, is alwates fo2 ꝛinces to bee courteous 
and gentle. Pittie in a Pꝛince cauſeth loue in the lubiectes. 
Such pittie was founde in that gentle Emperour Aure- 
lian, when hee would haue entered into that Cittie called 
Tiæna, the gates being ſhut againſt him, he did ſende his 
Perauldes to ſigniſie, vnleſle the gates ſhould be opened, hee 
woulde not leaue one Dogge aliue within the Cittie. The 
Cittie moze toute then wiſe, refuled to open their gates, 
bntill with. kozce of Marres, the walles were battered 
downe, andthe Cittie in the hande of the Emperour to doe 
what it liked him. The ſouldiozs greedie of the ſpoile, were 
by the gentle aud mercikull Emperour, charged not to meds 
dle with any within the Cittie vntill they had licence. The 
Emperour being charged by the ſouldiozs with his pzomile, 
to kill and ſpoile all, & not to leaue a dogge aliue: Rept pꝛo⸗ 
mile being aÞNince, deſtroyed all the dogges of the Cittie, 
and reſtoꝛed againe the Cittie vnto the inhabitants thereof, 
This noble Aurelian, had rather his ſouldiozs ſhould want, 
then that they ſhould not ſhew mercie, accoꝛding vnts his cu⸗ 
ſtome to the comloꝛtleſſe. Xerxes, the great king ok Perſia, 
with lenitie and gentienefle towards his bꝛother KArimenes, 
with whom betoze he was a great enemie, made his foe his 
friend, bꝛonght his enemie befo2e, to be his naturall bzother 
then. Porus a famous Pꝛince ot᷑ India, being conquered by 


9 


Bruſonius. Alexander the great, fearing that pittie might not haue 


Ab. 3. cap. 1. place in the heart of ſuch a great Conqueroz, ſought 3 
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elſe of Alexander (which willed him to alle any thing, and 

he ſhould haue it) but clemencie. This vertue long waited 

vpon Alexander, vntill pꝛyde the roote of all miſchiefe coꝛ⸗ 

rupted his gentle heart, vntill hee was by the Medes and 

Perſians, perſwaded tobe the Sonne of Iupiter: So gentle 

befo2e, that Ring Darius did wiſh epther ta conquere Alex Darius. 

- ander becaule he might ſhewe courteſie vnto Alexander : 

o2elſe to be conquered by Alexander. Æneas Siluius was 

woont to vie the ſaying of Sigiſmonde the Emperour, that 

happie are thole Pꝛinces that foſter vp clemencie in Court, 

and p2udent are thole J2inces that vie humanitie in their cit⸗ 

ties. It was no {mall p2oofe of humanitte in the Senatoꝛs 

of Rome, at the buriall of Siphax Ring of Numidia, which 8 

being taken by the Romaines, and kept in Tiberius houle ac⸗ — 

cozding to Marſhall lawe, befoze hee was raunſomed by the 

Numidians, died at Rome, where ſuch ſolemmitie, honour, 

and pompe was ſhewed at his funerall, ſuch giftes giuen, 

ſuch liberalitie vſed,as if Siphax had died amongſt his owne 

ſubiects, he might haue wanted to haue ſuch gloꝛious buri⸗ 

all in Numantia beyng their king, as he had in Rome being 

their pꝛiloner. That is woꝛthy humanitie, that is chewed 

vnto men in aduerſitie: and that is meere clemencie that is 

done vnto thoſe baniſhed ſtrangers, as the Romaines ſome- 

time did vnto Pruſius king ok Bithinia, who being dꝛiuen to p, 2 
exile by his ſonne Nicomedes, came vnto Rome, where hu⸗ : 

manity and clemency were koſtered, aud nouriſhed in the Se- 

nate,being mette at Capua (a Cittie ſometime by Hannibal 

conquered)of Scipio, and Cornelius & bzought vuto Rome, 

not like a baniſhed man, but like a noble Pꝛince, with ſuch. 

triumphes and honoz done vnto him, with ſuch paſſing curte⸗ 

ſie and liberalitie of Senatozs, that though hee was baniſh- 

ed Bichinia his kingdome, & by Nicomedes his owne ſonne, 

pet was he receiued into Rome of ſtraungers, aud that to the 

fame ot Rome. Thereby the Romanes grewe to that admi⸗ 

ration with all people, that foꝛ their lenitie, and ſurmounting 

curtefie, they were ol all men beloued: and foz their valiant⸗ 

neſle and magnanimitie, they likewiſe were ok all the wozld 

9 L 3 keared. 
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fraced. 'Fe2 as vnto Siphax and Pruſias maenderkull ele. 
mencie c humanitie were by the Komanes tendered: {0 un. 
to D'tholome king ot᷑ Egypt, being of his owne other ba⸗ 
niched, and by the Romans received, and reſtoꝛed againe vn⸗ 
fo his kingdome, the like was ſhewed. Rome then was cals 
led the Hauen of ſuccour, the Anker of trust, the Key of cur⸗ 


teũie, whereto all ſucconrleſſe Pztiices, and noble Captains 


fedde. Rome flouriſhed then, while pittie and mercy conti⸗ 
nud: Rome pꝛoſpered, while humanitie and clemencie 
were foſtered: Rome excelied aii nations in gentleneſle and 
pittie, when Marcellus and Metellus liued, the one Captaine 
of Siracuſa, the other in / Celtiberia. The nobie Cap: aine 
Marcellus was lo pittifull, tyat ater his ſouldiours had con⸗ 
quered Siracuſa, with great ſlaughter and murther ok men, 
women and childꝛen: he mounted vp into a high tower of the 
Caſtle, and there with teares he lamented the ruefull light 


of Siracuſa, moe like to one conquerev, chen a conquerer: ta 
à Pꝛiſoner, then a Pꝛince: ſo that any that ſawe him then, 


might rather iudge Marcellus a Siracuſan captiue, then a 
Romane captaine. Happy was Siracuſa (fith foꝛtune was 


no better) to happen on ſuch a gentle conquerour, which was 
not ſo glad foꝛ his owne victoꝛp, as he was ſozrowfull foꝛ the 
falbot᷑ Siracuſa. That renowmed Romane Metellus, be ſieg⸗ 
ing the great citie Centobrica, in the countrey of Celtiberia: 


when he perceiued their Bulwarkes bꝛoken, their Tailes 
ready to fall, and victoꝛy nigh at hand, hee began to he moo- 
ucd wich pittie, and mercy poſleſt chiele place in his heart, lo 
chat when the women ok the citie bzought their childꝛen ; on 


their armes to craue mercy at Metellus hand, hee auoyded 


the calamitie and miſery that was ready to fall on Centobri- 
ca, [parevthe Cittte,remooued his campe, beyng with pittie 


and mercy oftheruthfullwomen, and innocent childꝛen quite 


Conquered, Thus gentle Metellus where hee might haue 
beene a Conquerour over men, hee ſuffered himſelle to bee 


Conquered by little Ankantg. O Rome, happie were thole 
Goulden dapes, wherein thzough clemencie and gentlenelle, 
thou watt as much loued and honozed, as thou haſt beene by 


valtant 
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valiant Captaiaes trembled aud foaredat, Pompeius the 
great, bien Tigranes king of Arinenia, 5rpng by hum cen⸗ 
gucred, hav znecled befoze Pompeius ce, perlding his 
Crowne and Scepter at Pompeius his footc, and hüntelke 
vnte his gentleneſſe as a captiue: cook hun in his armes, 
embzaccd hum, put his Crowne on his head. and relloꝛed him 
ta the kingdo:ne ol Armenia dqgaine. The like curteſie vied 
hee towarde Mithridates king of Pontus, being dead, fo? 
his ropall buriall, though he knew well the great hatred that 
Mithridates had foꝛtie ycares again the Romanes, yet in 
ſceede of nift reuengement. Pompeius bſed pꝛmcelie cle- 
mencie. The gentlenelle chat was then vled in Rome, yea, 7, 
betwirt foes, was ſuch, that Inlius Cæſar that valiant Eu:⸗ 01 


perour and Conqueroz, was as willtag to revenge the beach Car. 


of his great enemy Pompeius, vpon Photina and Baſſus, 
who ilue Pompeius and ſent his head vnto Cæſar, as L. Pau- 
lus mas courteous & fauourable to his moſt moꝛtall foe Per- 
ſeus. Hannibal, though he was counted the moſt and grea⸗ 
teſt enemie that euer Rome felt, vet moned with pꝛincely cle⸗ 
mencie, he wonne moze commendattons koꝛ the buriali of P. 
Amibus Gracchus, # Marcellus thꝛee noble Romans, then 
he wan fame bp ouercõming thꝛee thouſand Romans in ſteld. 


The chiefe kame that Hannibal was woꝛthy of, was fo2 hits Hannibal, 
manity aud gentleaes, as pꝛooued by theſe twanable Ro. Val bbeg, 


manes befoze mẽtioned, whoſe dead carcalſes Hannibal tau⸗ 

led diligently to be laugh toꝛ in che elo c olemnneiy to be 
buried with honour aug renowne though they were his ene⸗ 

mies. And as Haunibal wasanich cammended in Rome, 
and. welbeloued of the Romans, onely for humanitie! ſo was 
he feared much in Rome fo2 his pꝛowelle and valiant deedes 
ob armes. Polycrates, that tyꝛant of. Samos, was chiefly 
commended koꝛ his gentleneile &'curtefie chewed towardes ' 
women which were. the.wpues and Pochers of the dead 
Souldiers, in reſtoꝛing them vnto libertie, in giuing them 
wealth to liue, and great charge that no man ſhould doe them 
any wong. Azuſtus the Emverour, when hee behelde in 
ches Cittie Alexandria; the [worde wherewith Marcns * 
| | | Aiitonius 


Simon. 
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Antonius flue himlelf, could not refraine teares to ſhewe his 
humanitte : and opening his clemency of nature vnto his 
enemy, commaunded he ſhould be honozably buried with his 
deare friend Cleopatra in one graue. Cicero in his firſt 
booke of Tuſculan, commendeth much the clemency of Cle- 
obolus and Biton, in ſhewing ſuch loue and obedience to his 
mother, which being in her Chariot, ready to goe to the ſo⸗ 
lempne feaſt ofthe Goddeſle Iuno;the hozſes ſodainely died: 
hauing no other remedy, leaſt their mother ſhould go a foote, 
poaked themlelues ts dꝛaw the Chariot tenne miles, to their 


immoꝛtall pꝛayſe & commendations. I remember of a hiſto⸗ 


ry in Patritius, of one Simonides, which fo2 that he was mo⸗ 
ued with pittie to burie a dead coꝛps, left in the way where 
no man would put him into the earth, as he was palling with 
his fellowes ouer ſeas, that night beloꝛe they ſhould ſaile in p 
moꝛning, appeared vnto Simonides the ſelf ſame man which 
he had buried vpon the way, warning him that day not to goe 
to Sea: ſo when he ſhould take ſhipping, hee remembzing 
his dꝛeame, told it vnto his fellowes, deſiring them to ſtay 
that day: but his company laughing him to ſcozne, leauing 
Simonides on the ſhoꝛe, ſapled vnto the Seas, where in 
light ol Simonides, the hippe and all his fellowes were loſt. 
The lyke pittie ſeene in Simon, the Sonne of that valiant 
Greeke Miltiades, who being elected Generall ouer the 
Athenians, againſt the great might and fo2ce of puiſſaunt 
Zerxes, in the warres of Marathon which was nothing in: 
keriour vntohis renowmed father in pzoweſle, but karre pal⸗ 
ſed him in clemencp and courteſie ; a young man fo? his leni⸗ 
ty and pitty, toxned with valiantneſle, appointed by the peo- 
ple of Athens ts encounter with Zerxes, whom his Father 


M.iltiades often plagued : he then at the firſt time of trying 


his magnanimity enfozced Zerxes, after ſpoile of ſouldioꝛs, 
and victoꝛie of field, to flie vnto Perſia : hee was ſo pittifull 
that he paied a great ſome of money, to haue his father Mil- 
tiades buried: Thich after many conqueſtes and fawning 
of Foꝛtune in victozies, died in pꝛyſon, whoſe death and bu- 
riall, p20uednolefle loue and faithfulnefle in Simon 
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pis father, then it ſhewed euidently the pittte and mercy hee 
had in redeeming his fathers coꝛpes to be buried. TUhere- 
foꝛe that pitifull Emperour Alexander Seuerus, being de⸗ 
maunded what is that, which is chieke felicity in this wozld, 
_ {apd,to foſter friends with benefits and gentlenes, and to re⸗ 
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concile foes with pitty. rewards,” Alphonſus,at what time Aphouſas 


certaine dogges barked at him, tooke a toaſt out ofhis cup, 
and calf it to the dogge,then ſaying: gentlenes and clemency 
Wall make foes friends, I know not what greater humani⸗ 
tie coulde bee, then was in Veſpaſian the Emperour, after 
that Vitellius had killed his bzother Sabinus, and had long 
perſecuted Veſpaſians ſonne : being at laft ſubdued, he ſpa⸗ 
red not to ſhew gentlenes to Vitellius his daughter with a 
great ſumme of money towardher marriage. Ageſilaus king 
of the Lacedemonians, after he had the victozie of Corinth, 
did not ſo ioye in his conqueſt, as he lamented the deaths of 
ſo many Athenians and Corinthians, and as Plutarch doth 
witnes, he ſaid weeping ::D Greece thou ſpilleſt moze men 
with ciuile warres bp diſco2d, then would defend thy ſtate a- 
gainſt all the wozld with courage, To vlevictozy gently, is 
mote famous, then to conquere cruelly, As the Emperoꝛ A- 
drian was wont to ſap, that Pꝛinces ought rather with pits 
tie to ſay: this I can doe, then with tirannie to lay: this J 
will doe. Auguſtus that molt pittifull Pꝛmtce, after he had 
conquered that famous Cittie Alexandria, which the great 
conquerour Alexander had made, and named it accoꝛding to 
his awne name, being mooued with pittie, ſtirred with mer⸗ 
cie, in ſight of the Citttzens, which hoped to haue nothing 
but death, ſaid: fo2 the beautie of pour Cittie, and memoꝛie 
of Alexander; foꝛ the loue I haue vnto Prius pour Phtlofo- 
pher, and foꝛ the pitie I beare vnto you all, J ſpare vnto you 
pour Cittie, and graunt you life, O ſweeteſounding wozds, 
krom a pittifull Þzince, not much vnlike his pꝛedecelloz Iu- 
lius Cæſar, his owne mothers bꝛother, who after vanquiſh- 
ing of Pompeius, at Pharſalia, ſent lettets vnts Rome, of 
loue p2ofelfed, of ſuch friendſhip pꝛomiſed, that thoughPom- 
Þcus was the onelp top of Rome, the long delight of Ro- 
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maines, the defender e maintainer of their name, and fame: 
yet being conuicted, they receaued Cæſar as an other Pom- 
peius, fo that he vſed humanitie, & ſhewed gentlenelle, euen 
vnto his enimies. Foꝛ noble hearts ought to contemne cruel- 
ty, pꝛinces minds ought to abhozre tyʒãny. A ſimpte ſparrow 
which to auoid the griping pawes of ahungry Sparhaucke, 
that would haue pꝛeied vpon him, fledde vnto Artaxerxes 
boſome being in campe, where after long panting al well foz 
keare, as foꝛ wearineſſe in Artaxerxes boſome, he ſaid: It is 
aslittle maiſterie vnto a Pꝛince, oz commendation to à va⸗ 
liant Captaine to deſtroy that which ok it ſelfe doch peeld, 
Artaxerxes. as it is a fame vnto Artaxerxes, tu kill this pooꝛe Spats 
rowe, that fledde foꝛ ſuccaur: ſaying. againe, beholding the 
Sparrow; as J will not betray thee (thau little Sparrow) 
fo2 that thou haſt fledde foꝛ helpe vnto Artaxerxes, ſo will 
J neuer deceaue any man that will haue confidence in mee. 
Ik this pittie of Artaxerxes was ſhewed vnto a Sparrow, 
; how much moze ought P2inces:to ſhewe the ſame vnto- 
Augen men Antigonus though he was a great enimie vnto Pir- 
WW rhus, (as Pꝛinces be during the time of warre) beeing ſlaine 
of a ſillie woman in Argos, and his head brought by Alcy- 
Plutarch, cus vnto his Father, King Antigonus thinking to pleaſe _ 
lb. zy. bis Father much to bzing Ring Pirrhus head, which long 
: bad moleſted Antigonus aliue: pet the King perceiuing 
the cruell tyꝛannie of his Sonne, delighting in dead mens 
heades, tooke the fkaffe whereon his Sonne Alcioneus car« 
ried the head, and in ſteede of thankes which he looked koꝛ at 
his Fathers hands, hee was well and wozthilp rewarded 
with ſtripes : hee tooke Pirrhus head very honourably, deckt 
and couered it, and after long looking thereon, he commaun- 
ded his ſonne Helenus to caryit.vnto the kingdome of Epire, 
where Pirrhus in life time was king, & there to burie it ac: 
coꝛding vnto the cuſtome ofthe Epirots by king Alexander, 
Darin his owne bꝛother. The like hiſkozie is wꝛitten in Herodo- 
Vert tus, of king Darius, which peelded thankes vnto thoſe that 
bzought Hiſtcus head, as Antigonus did vnto his ſon Alcio- 
neus ſaying: J da as litle top to ſee Hiſteus hein, being been, 
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as: de lament nuch ſuch tyꝛanny & cruelneſſe to be in pou, 
who neuer law king Darius: ſo cruell to any man aliue, as 
pod axe cruell vnto Hiſteus being dead. As Darius was gen⸗ 
tle ot himlelke, ſo hee greatly eſteemed thole that were gen- 
tle: inſomuch that being at the point ok death, euen at that 
time when he was ſo weak that he knew not Poliſtratus that 
gaue a little water to refreſh his heart, laid: Wholveuer 


thou be J know thee not: and fo; that J am not able to Plutarch 
thanke thee, Alexander ſhall and will requite thy gentlenes: Ab. 37. 


and the Gods ſhall thanke Alexander foꝛ his clemency and 
humanity toward mp mother, my wife and childzen, and with 
that he ſtretched fooꝛth his hand, and ſaide : Haue me recom⸗ 
mended vnto Alexander, and bꝛing him this my right hand, 


and tell him that Beſſus killed Darius, whom thou diddeſt D,rizs, 
ſee dymg. -Which when it was told by Polyſtratus vnts p, 


Alexander, he much lamented his death, cauſed his body ta 
bebzought with great honour, & pꝛecious clothes, and with 
all ſolemnitie that might be made vnto his mother named 
Siſigambis. Thus wozketh clemencie and humanitie, that 
thole two famous Pꝛinces, Alexander & Darius, ts moꝛ⸗ 
tall enimies alwaies : and pet not kozgetting each others 
courteſte, at deaths doze either of them in loue with the 
other, Foz their humanitte one to another, Darius at his 
death, repeating Alexanders gentleneſſe towards him, and 
Alexander requiting Darius gentleneſſe being dead. The 
greateſt tame oꝛ commendation that may happen vnto any 
man, is to bee counted gentle and courteous: therein are di⸗ 
uers vertues knit & ioined in kriendſhip, as pitie, mercy, wil: 
dome, c affability, with others: ſo that the pꝛoperty of thoſe 
men is alwates, though they can hurt, pet neuer to hinder, 
As it is ꝓꝛoper to an euill man to reuengeꝛſo is it þ nature of 
the good and gentle, to foꝛgiue. Piſiſtratus ſhewed both wil⸗ 
dome and curteſie vnto certaine dꝛonkardes, who hauing in 
their dꝛinke vled wanton ſpeech vnto his wife, and beyng 
ſober the next moꝛning, came to Piſiſtratus to aſke him fo2- 
giueneſſe fo2 their lewde talke vnto his wike: hee gently 
layde, learne to bee moze ſober another time. I knowe mp 
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wife was not out of her houle peſterday, exculing his wife 
wiſely, and pardoning them gently, How gently did Alex- 


ander Seuerus vſe Camillus though he rebelled againſt im, 
and by lleight thought to be Emperour of Rome, and fo2 that 
being condemned to die by the Senate, yet he was pardoner 
by Alexander? How curteaus was Fabius Maximus, to 
fozgine Marſius one of his chiefe Captaines, his treaſons 
and ſnares that he vſed againſt his Maiſter Fabius with the 
enemies: Such centlenefle did Zerxes the great ſhewe vn⸗ 
to certaine Greckes, who were as eſpials to viewe the hoſte 
E power ot King Zerxes, ſent from Athens: and being taken 
t bꝛought bekoze the king, he not only gently dilmilled them 
without any punifhment, but ſhewed them courteouſly all 
bis hoſte and fozce of ſouldiours, The greateſt victozte is 


lightly alwaies gotten by gentleneſſe, as Alphonſus king of 


Aragon, by gentleneſſe wonne Careta : Marcellus wonne 
Siracuſa: Metellus Celtiberia, as vou haue heard befoze 
mentioned. Plutarch reciteh a paſſing hiſtozie of great cur. 
tefie and humanitie in Ring Belenus, toward his ſonne An- 
tigonus, who being married ts a fayze woman, fell in loue 
with his fathers wife (fo2 his mother was dead) and his fas 
ther married the daughter of Demetrius king of Macedo- 
nia, named Eſtrabonica, a young woman ot excellent beau 
tie: fo2 this therefoze the kings Sonne languiched in loue, 
that he was like to die, vaknowne to his father : which when 
his father knew of, he cauſed his owne wife to be married vn⸗ 
to his ſonne Antigonus: rare clemencie, and great gentle⸗ 
neile foꝛ a man to giue his wife to pleaſe his friend. Pittie 
accompanteth this excellent vertue ( Clemencie) as we reade 
in holy Scriptures, that diuers good men ceaffed not ts be⸗ 
wayle and weepe ouer the ſtate of their enemies. J need not 
heere to recite Pericles the Athenian, who willed that the 
dead Douldiours ſhould be buried in the warres of Pelopo- 
neſus, no2 of Hannibals curteſie in the warres of Carthage, 
fo the buriall of Romane enemies, But Moſes, that man of. 
God bꝛought with him from Egypt, the bones of Ioſeph, 


Aacha baus. Tobias, and Machabeus,mercifull men, cammaunded liks- 


wile 


wife lolemne buriall fu the dead ſouldiours, Andlchuking 7,1, 
of Iſraell, cauſed his enemie Iczabel to be honoꝛably buried. 
But as white is better diſcerned by the blacke, then by any 
colour elle, ſo ſhal humanitie & gentlenes appeare moſt. exeet= 
lent in reading the title of tyzanny, whereh rring both 
togither, the excellencie ot the one is the terrour ot 
the other is odious. The gentleneſle and pitie that our Sa: 
uiour Ieſus Chriſt ſhewed vnts Mary Magdalen, the-lewde 
woman, vn pꝛodigall Childe, unte Peter that denied 
him, vnto ti Theete chat hanged wich him, vnto Daniell in 
the den, to Sidrach in the ſire, ts Jonas in the water, was no⸗ 
thing elſe, but examples left fo2 our learning, to bee gentle 
one buto another, euen as Ieſus Chriſt was vnto vs all: thus 
ending as Cicero ſaid of Cæſar, that Cæſar extolling Pom- 
peius being dead, and ſetting vp his pictures, did extoll his 
owne name: ſs that the clemencie that men vſe to ſhew vnto 
others,voth avuance theirowne fame. 


¶ Of ſober and temperate Princes, and where 
temperance and ſobrietie were 
moſt vſed. | 


O much was this noble vertue of Tem- 
LN | perance effeemed with ancient people, 
chat they thought the greateft pleaſure: 
c che happieſt life, was to abſtaine from 

deüred meate and dzinke, So much was 
this ſobꝛietie of life commended of lear- 

— — ned Philoſophers, that Anacharſis that 
lamous Scithian, was woont ts ite about the painted pic- 
tures of Pꝛinces, this little leſſon, Rule /uft : Temper the 
tongue: And bridle the bellie, Mhereby the Philoſopher dili⸗ 
gently perlwaded Þzinces to be temperate of lite, to be ſober 
in talke, and to abſtaine from filthy feeding, Foz to ſubdue 
appetite, to vanquith luſt, to ſuppꝛeſſe plealure, is a woꝛthie 
conquelk, De is a woꝛthie Uictour,a famous Conquerour,a- 
Ruillant Pzince, that can ouercome his owne affection. Fox: 
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| euen ag Fiches are taken with hookes, ſo men, ſaith Pla- 


Ceſar, L 
Plutarch of gular ſobꝛietie and paſſing Tmmperance, was the verte lampe 
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to, are allured with plealure. It is the greateſt vertue that 


can bee in man, ſapeth the Poet, to abſtaine from plealare. 
To auopde thele baytes, theſe lweete pleaſures, wiſe Bꝛin⸗ 
ces haue loched banqueating and dꝛinking: in ſo much that 
Iulius Cæſar, that famous Emperour of Rome, foz his lin- 


and lanthozne of Europe, fo2 his abſtinence the onely mir⸗ 
rour of Italy, who by ouercomming ok him ouercame 
all Europe. Df this Emperour would Cato of: Vtica ſap, 
(though he was a moꝛtall euimie vnto Cæſar, foꝛ that Cx- 
far vſed the companie of Catoes ſiſter Seruilia) that one ſo- 
ber Cæſar ſhould ſubdue Rome. His abſtinence was ſuch 
(laith Plizie)that moſt ſildome oꝛ neuer would this Empe⸗ 


xour dzinke wine. Ageſilaus king of the Lacedemonians, 


palling thꝛough the countrey of Thaſius, being met with the 
nobles, and intertained of the people with diuers dainties, & 
rare bankets, to welcome the king vnto the countrie: not⸗ 
withſtanding, touched not their dainties,fed onely with bꝛead 
and dꝛinke, to ſatiffie the impoꝛtunitie of the Thaſians. And 
being earneſtly requeſted, and humbly ſought, and in maner 
enfozced (leaſt he ſhould ſeeme vngratefull, not to eate their 
meats)he commaunded his footemen and flaues Helotes, to 
keede if they would on ſich cheare, ſaping : that Pꝛinces 
mightnotpamper themlelues with dainty cheare and wines, 
but to vie abſtinence and temperance : The one is incident 
(ſayd hee) vnto vice, and ſhame; the other a nourle vnto ver⸗ 
tue and kame: koꝛ in eating and dz inking, lieth hidden that 
ſuckyng Serpent named foꝛgetkulneſle. To auoide there⸗ 
foze gluttonie and dꝛonkennelle, which are often tendered 
vnto Pꝛinces, Conſtantius that moſt temperate Emperour, 
kept him alwaies ſo hungrie, that hee would take ot apooze 
woman, a cruſt of bꝛead to ſatiſſie hunger. It was Licur- 
gus lawe in Sparta, and Zaleucus rule in Locreſia, to ab- 
{taine from fine meate, and ſweet wine, as from an enimie vip 
to Pꝛinces: fo2 wile. men were woont to ſay, that meate- 
is onely good to expell hunger, and dzinke to quench _ 

lug 
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King Cirus in his warres, beyng demaunded ok his hoaft, 
what he would haue pzonided againſt dinner: bzead ſapd Ci- - 

rus, oꝛ dꝛinke wee ſhall not want, (meaning as Amianus 
ſayth). Mater. This vertue ot abſtinence was ſo honoured 
then; that Pzinces which were giuen to wine, were odious 
vato the wozldie. A great ſhame it was in Thebes, in Leo- 
nidas time, to make bankets. And when Epaminondas, 

that paſſing Punce of temperance, was willed of a riche Ci⸗ 

tizen beyng his friende,to-come to a Supper, he found there 
ſuch ſuperfluous cheare, ſuch-exceſſe of meate and d2inke, 
that hee ſaide (beyng much offended with his kriende) that 
hee thought he was willed to rome to eate like a man, and not 
to feede lyke a beaſt. This Pꝛince knew the inconuentence 
of feeding: and againe, knem the commoditie ok abſtinence. 
A number ok excellent vertues doe follow abſtinence, as 
continence, chaffitie, ſobꝛietie, and wiſedome. A heape of 
vices maite on pampering Pzinces, as gluttonie, leacherie, 
d2unkenneſle, and luch others. Such was the temperance 
ol great Ring Porus of India, thatbzead and water was his 
accuſtomed cheare. Such was the abſtinence of Maſiniſſa 
King ol Numidia, being foureſco2e yeares old, that he fedde 
bungerly alwaies, and not daintily at any time Such was 
the temperaunce of that noble Pericles, and of that Greeke 
T ymon, that Elianus in bis kooke of diners Hilkozies com- 

mendeth the abſtinence of the one, and Cicero in his booke 


of Friendſhip, extollech the temperaunce of the other: and 


lo ioyntly theſe two noble Greekes did auoide alway ban⸗ 
queating and belly cheare, fo:ſooke and fledde the companie 


of dzinkers, as thinges moze noyſome then p2ofitable-r- 


move dangerous then healthie: moe filthie then friendly 
Demetrius king ſometime of Macedonia, and ſonne viits' 
Antigonus, being much giuen to feeding and-pampering'of 
himlelfe, grew to that luſt # leacherie, that being not ſufficed 
with divers ſtately trumpets, & curious Coztiſans, as with 


that renowned Lamia, famous Criſides, diamond Dama; Plutarch, de 
imd ſuch other daintie dames, kell to luft of:a poung Gentle⸗ vn Deme=- 
man of Greece, of amozous countenance, of paſſing: —_—_ toy 
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and of a pꝛincely poꝛt, endued with ſeemelp ſhamefaſtnelle, 


who came from Athens vnto Macedonia, to ſerue a Soul: 
diour vnto King Demetrius, who ſought diners meanes to 
accompliſhe his inoꝛdinate luſte by eating and dzinking with 
this poung Democles, and diuerſiy attempting to haue his 
purpole, followed him pꝛiuily where Democles went a ba- 
thing vnto a cloſe chamber, where Demetrius hid himſelfe 
vntill the young man was naked, and then on a ſodaine enter⸗ 
pꝛiſed his luſt. But when Democles ſawe the King, and 
perceined his wicked intent, to auoide the ſhamefull acte and 
filthie luſt of the Ring, and tomaintaine temperance of life, 
t euerlaſting fame of abſtinence, he leapt naked into a great 


ſeething vellell, of hot boyling water, and finiſhed his Nos 


ble life, with famons death. D renowmed Democles! O 
vile and ſhamefull Demetrius i thy death is famous, his life 
ts infamous : thy temperance and vertue commended, his 
Inſt and wickedneſſe, iuſtly of all men condemned. The 
like Þiffo2ie doth Plutarch mite of Trebonius, a young 
Souldiour, of ayounger Captaine named Lucius, and Ne- 


phew vnto þ noble Romane Caius Marius. This Lucius ha: 


uing a charge ouer certaine ſouldiours appointed ołhis Un⸗ 
cle Marius then Generall, haning a long while deuiſed 
meanes to bꝛing his purpoſe to palle, in accompliſhing his 
Iuft with Trebonius — — on ſuch a ſeaſon, that hee 
found Trebonius byhimlelf alone, and offering violence vn: 
to him, Trebonius vnderſtanding his. Captaines veſire, 
made as though he ſhould ſpeede, came imbꝛacing him, aud 
thꝛuſt him to the heart with Lucius owne dagger, and lo ſlue 
his Captaine to auoide infamie; which when it came to Ma- 
rius his eare, that his Nephew was ſlaine by Trebonius, the 


cauſe thereot being demaunded by Marius, and being ozver- 


lx declared by Trebonius, where as it was thought he ſhould 


be.hanged,dzawne and quartered,# ſuffermoſt ignominious 
death, hee was rewarded with a crowne of golde vpon his 


head, waitten about with this ſeutenee : This crowne and 


garland: wonne Trebonius by temperance. ad Deme- 


trius King of Macedonia embzaced ſobnietie-of feeding, 


Demo- 
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Democles, had not heene ſo famous by abſtinence as Deme- 
trius might haue beene renowmed with temperance: Mad 
that Romane Lucius loued continencie, as Trebonius hs: 
noꝛed chaſtitie, Trebonius had not had of Marius Lucius his 
Uncle the pꝛayſe, the garland ol commendations, and hee ſo 
vilde and ſhamefull a death. Certainely when the people of 
Athens fed with figges: the Arcadians with Acoꝛns oꝛ with Athens. 
Walnuts : the Argiues with Pearſley: the Terinthians Arcadians. ' 
with Peares: the Scithians with hearbes, the inhabitants of A. giues. 
Carmenia & Meotica, with pooze fare: yea, when the whole Sch1ans 
woꝛld fedde with fruites, which our old mother the earth na⸗ LD 
turally bꝛought fo2th;befoze-come was ſowne : then king- 

domes ck nations were ruled by lawe of Nature, to embꝛace 

temperance, tohonour abſtinence, and to obſerue chaſtitie: 

which ſince grew to that abounvance and exceſſe, that the law 

ol God, which was firft, the law ok nature which was the ſe⸗ i 
con? nd the lawe of Pꝛinces which was the laſt, could not 

keep men from exceſle of meat, which one ly was the caule of 

ſin ki: got Sodom and Gomorrhe : of the often plaguing 

of the Iſraclites, of the tuft confuſton of gluttons and dꝛun⸗ 

katrdes; When the Gymnoſophiſtes of India, fedde onely Gywmoſo- | 
with Apples, when the Pꝛieſts of Egypt abſtained from fleſh phiſtes ef In. 
and wine, fed with bꝛead and Oyle, when the fages of Per- dia. | 
ſia, fed with fruttes and hearbes : then temperance bare rule, T he prieſts 
then ſobztefte gouerned, then abſfinence was honoured, then of Egypt. 
Egipt flozithed though temperance, and is now ſpoiled with The Sages 
gluttonie. Then India pꝛoſpered thꝛough continencie æ lo- Perſia. 
bꝛietie, and is now vanqutſhed by dꝛonkenneſle and temeri⸗ 

tie. Then Perſia was famous, and conquered kingdomes 

by abſtinency, and is now conuicted and conquered by abonn⸗ 

dance and exceſſe. Where is learned Athens, famous Spar- 

ta, ſtately Thebes? Thele while temperance ruled, were Athen 
feared ok all Rings, and are now by meanes ok excelle, hated Spes. 
and deſpiſed of allJ92zinces. All the while that the Lacede- Thebes. 
monians obſeryed the law of Licurgus in abſtaining from 

bꝛaue banquetes and exceſſe of cheare: yea, when they might 

not paſle vnto Aſia, foꝛ feare they ſhould be allured . 
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tiſed with the ſight of the iunkets of Aſia, then, ſaith Cice- 
ro, were the people of Sparta ſo temperate, that the men did 
neuer ſit with women, no? the women with the men, The 
Mileſians made a ſtraight lawe , as Theophraſtus doth 
witnelle, that nepther their wiues, their daughters,no2 their 
maides might taſte wine, neither durſt any man by the ſame 
lawe pzayſe any wine in pꝛeſence ok women ꝛtoꝛ wine cau⸗ 
eth heat, heat mooueth luſt, luſt cauſeth murther. Where: 
fsze wile men wꝛite that it is daungerous to pꝛayſe thee 
The hiſtory thinges, in pꝛelence of people. A man to pꝛayſe the beautie 
of king Can- of his wile, foz feare of foꝛnicatoꝛs : (foꝛ ſo did king Can- 
daules. daules of Lidia pꝛaiſe his wife vnto his friend Giges, that 
hee was murthered thereby, and the Queene his wife akter⸗ 
warde married vnto Giges :) to bzagge of his riches and 
Sichæus. lubſtance: ( fo2 ſo did Sichæus ſhew his ſubſtance vnto Pig 
Taſtm. lib. 19. malion Ring of Tire, which married the Ringes ſiſter na. 
med Eliza, and yet ſlaine by the ſelfe ſame Pigmalion, Ring 
of Tire, and his owne bꝛother in law :) laſtiy to commeny 
ſweete wine in p2eſence of the people, bꝛeedeth a deſire vnto 
luſt, and luſt vnto death. The tamous Romanes fo along 
Pin. lb. 75. while kept a ſtraite oꝛder to abſerue temperance, that the 
040.23. Ladies and Matrones of the Cittie of Rome, might in no 
wile be ſuffered to dꝛinke wine, fo2 abffinence is the onely 
key of temperance : ſo ſtraightly was this law lookt vnto, 
Eg.Mecenl. that Eg. Mæcenius fluehis owne wife, as Plinie rccopdeth, 
10. fo2 that ſhe loued wine, & was by the law of Romulus made 
fo2 that purpoſe,faued from death. In the lame place of Pli- 
Rand. nie it is read, that a certaine Matron ot Rome was iudged to 
die, fo that ſhee had a pꝛiuie key vnto a Celler of wine. So 
nie did they oblerue this temperance, that Cato the Cenſo2 
appointed by law certame men to kiſſe the women of Rome, 
| to know whether they ſmelled ok wine by their bꝛeath. No 
Klim man of what degree ſoeuer he was, Conſul, Cenſor, Tribune 
obs oꝛ Senator, might dꝛinke wine in Rome, befoꝛe hee was thir⸗ 


T he people of tie and ſiue peares ofage. The people of Meſſaliotica made 
Ae ßaliotica 


and ozdatned, that the women ſhould dꝛinke no other dzinke 
then water, Amongſt the Egyptians there was by alawe 
. | appointen 


appointed how much wine their oꝛinces might dꝛinke and 
no moꝛe. The Perſians fedde onely then with bead, ſault, 
and water. The Mꝛophets of Iupiter in Creet, abſtained 
from fleſhe and Mine. In Rhodes hee was taken a groſſe 
bꝛaind man, chat fedde on any thing elle but on fiſh, The La- 
cedemonians were molt hatefull vnto thoſe that wart fat 
by feeding, inſomuch that they would puniſh their owne 
childꝛen with hunger, if they waxed fat, eyther by feeding, o2 
by idleneſle. Thus abſtinence was foſtred as anurſe vnts 
chaſtitie and temperance, then Joꝛinces lothed vice, and loued 
vertue: then they abhoꝛred gluttonie and dꝛunkennelle, and 
honozed abſtinence and ſohꝛietie. The learned and ſage Phis 77 pz; 65 
loſophers, and men of palling abſtinence and ſobzietie, be⸗ phers of moſt 
ing no lelle ſfudious then carefull of cemperance, delpiſed ,,,.. 
banqueats,refuled feaſts, lothed and defied belly cheare, and 
being allured of Pꝛinces, entiſed ot noble men, ſought of all 
men, foꝛſooke and fledde from the ſame, ſaping : wee eate to 
live, wee liue not to eate. A golden ſentence and wozthie to 
bee oblerued, Rather had Diogenes ferde and licke diches Pi eyes; 
at Athens, theu to feede daintely at Alexanders table, Ra--. © | 
ther had that learned Greeke, Noble Zeno, dzinke water, 2%, 
and feede. pomely as an example vnto his Schollers vuto 
temperance, to came by abſtinence, chen to pamper his bellie 
af Antigonns paincely table, to ewe them the way vnto 
rden en dꝛonkennet : Mather han Plato fozſake Dioni- Plato. 
jus table, then to abſtaine from his:woonted Philoſophicall 
cheare. This vertue of abſtinence was ok noble Socrates S. cyater. 
maintained wich bead and milke onelp, and learned Homer Homer. 
bonoured it with pottage made ol hearbes, and ancient Pi- 
thagoras with Beanes, Anacharſis, a Scithian Philoſopher, Pihagorase 
being vemaunded of his eſtate how hee fedde, hom he did lie, Lnacharſit 
and hem he was clothed,anſwered:: J keede on hunger, J lie ſaying, 
on the ground, and am clothed like a Scithian. The famous 
Athenian Ariſtides, at what time Ring Dioniſius made Plutarch 
Tuit foz his daughter in marriage, though hee was a paillant 1b, 22. 
-Pzince, a mightie king, vet fo2 his. gluttonie and pzodigall Ar ſtide. 
Izunking,fo2 his tyꝛannie and exceſſe, Ariſtides who abhoz⸗ 
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Ted ſuch vices in Pꝛinces, foberly and temperately anfthe- 


red: that he had rather killhis daughter with his owne hand, 
then to giue his daughter in marriage vnto Dioniſius. So 
odious vnto good Pꝛinces was that excelle ot eating and 
pꝛadigall dzinking, and ſa highly eſteemed was abſtinente 
and temperante, that in Athens à long while in the Temple 
of Ceres, ot all the lawes of Triptolemus, thee onely com. 
maundements, as Zenocrates ſaytth, were highly obſerued. 
{The firſt their Soddes to bee woꝛſhippedz the lecoud, their 
parents to bee honoured, and the third ro abſtaine froin fleſh 
and feeding. O moſt temperate lyke, when abſkinence was 


oblerued! O moſt golden wozlde, when neither wine no2 
banquets were knowne ! then chaſtitie was honoured in the 
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Temple ot Veſta, then temperance frequented the Capitoll 
ol Iupiter, then luſt knew no way to the pallace of Cæſar, 


then abſtinence walked in the market place, then all Rome 


was chaſt. Then Rome triũphed, when kings were depziued 
foꝛ leacherie towarde Lucretia. Then Rome merited fame, 
when the pꝛincely office of Decem vi was put do lune foꝛ the 
rape of Virginia. Muhen Scipio Affricanus had oteredme 
the famous Cittie of Carthage, Numantia, he was not ſo 
waliant by his great and renowmed conqueſt, as hee was ka⸗ 
mous by abftmence :foz when hee triumphed 48 à baliant 
Hictoz, a. certaine noble pounge CUirgine, fo2 her paſſing 
beautle aud great admirktion df — Into 
Seipip Karate giſt, hole heautte and epcellenei though 


Scipiog alu time mas amajebaty yet hee reſpected abſti- 
nence, as a thing belonging vntd a Prince, Ipecſalty unte a 
congquerour, who haumg duercome kingdomes; and koun⸗ 


ing thy daughter home. A greater conqueſt ſurely it was 


tries, was not to be ſubdurd by luſt: hee trufted not his ſoul⸗ 


dizdzs ta guide and garde this Girgin but with his pꝛeſenck, 


brought her home to her Father vnta Camphnia, ſaping: 
were it not that J ama Conquerour, J had not beene able to 
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. "©, *ofSaipio to auertome himſelke; chen to ſübdue Numafttis, 
ox uthage. That leſſon woꝛthie dt a Printe he Learned of 


Alexander the great, who thought it «ime vnto #tbniue- 


rout 
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tour ot men, to bee conquered by women: and though in di⸗ 
uers authoꝛs and places, this ꝛince is noted a glutton and 


dz unkard, pet ok woonderkull abſtmence towards women, 
which is rare in a dꝛunken Pꝛince. Fo when Alexander 
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Alexander 


came vnto IIlyria, vnto the Temple of Iupiter, where hee abſteined 
ſawe a paſling kayꝛe women, ofcomely beautie: vewing till from women. 


the comely ſtate of; her perſon, and feeding himſelfe a long 
ſeaſon with the fight thereof, his counſellour and great friend 
Ephæſtion, perceiuing. that-Alexanderi was taken in the 
Bziers ol beautie, ſaide : It is not meete that Alexander 
chould want any ching that he wicheth foꝛ, to whom Ale xan- 
der anſwered: neither is it an honour vnto Alexander that 
ouercame all men, to be ouercome by one woman. The mo⸗ 
deſtie and continencie ol d unces haue beene luch, that they 
refuſed the campanie ol their owue miues, and weut to wil- 
derneſſe ſolitary to 1tne, ta auoide the occaſton of luſt, c to 
embꝛace the caule ot temperance, as Amcebeas and Diony- 


Alianus, FR Y 


An cbeas 


ſiuus lurnamed Hiſtrio, being married bath to faire omen. 44 Diomiſi 


Clitomachus was of ſuch modeſtie, that hee might not abide 


in place, whether he mere at ſupper, elſe where filthie talke 


was miniſtred, but hee would auoide the place and the per⸗ 
tan as Plinie ſaieth, where any inciuilitie was: and true it 
is, ill language coxrupteth good maners, J read in Valeri- 
us, a woꝛthie Romane iſtoꝛie oł one Spurina, a young gen- 
tleman ofthe Cittie ot Rome, whoſe amoꝛous countenance, 
woonderkull beautie, and paſſing ſtate of pevſon, ſurmoun- 


us forſooke 
their wiucs 
to line tempee 
rately, 
Citomachus. 
Spurins. 


ted all the Ladies ol Rome: but hee was not fo beautifull 


dDutwarde, as hee was modeft and temperate inward : and 
leaſt hee ſhould ſeeme with his outward beautie to enflame 
the Romane Ladies and Utrgines of the Cittie to luſt, he lo 


-defazmed his;bopie, and mangled his kace with his owne 


hand, that kram che fayꝛeſt creature that was in Rome, he be⸗ 
came the moſt dekoꝛmed man in all che woꝛld, inſomuch, that 
all Rome knew him nat. Spurina is moꝛe famous by his mo⸗ 
deſtie therein, then he is now renowmed fo2 bis beautie: the 
one paſleth like affoa2e in hoꝛt time, the other without pꝛe⸗ 


ſcription of time hach immoztall fame, Men haue beene 
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the wozld that ſirbdued luſt, ouercame themſelues 2 yea, any 
though attempced with great allurements, pet temperance 
ſaued and p2eſerued them: as Valerius ſaith that Phrine, a 
palling fayze woman, came vnto Zenocrates, the Philoſoz 
phers bedde, and being all night in bedde with him could not 
winne the Philoſopher with all her trickes to venerp : and 
che next day being demaunded where ſhee lay all night, with 
an image ofa man ſhe ſaid, oꝛ with a mans picture. The like 
doth Xenophon repozt of Socrates, though he were married 


to two wiues, that an a certaine time Socrates being in talke 
with a renowmed and famous Courteſan named Theodota, 


A woman of great bꝛagges, & boaſting much what ſhe could 
doe vnto pꝛinces befoze Socrates, ſaying that ſhe could make 
any to come from Socrates vnto her, and that Socrates could 
not make any of her men to come vnto him: it is no maruell 
{atd Socrates : fo2 to dzawe men to vice is moſt eaſie: and to 
d2awe them vnto vertue is moſt hard. J might heerebzing 
fozth diuers hiſtoꝛies foꝛ the pzoofe of modeſt and temperate 
p21nces - to auoid pꝛolixity of reading, & to embzace compen⸗ 
dious hiſtozies, I omit to ſpeake furtherof men, I wil turne 
my ſtile vnto women, where fuch infinite numbers appeare 
in hiſtoꝛies, that J will touch but two oz iit.foz that J ſhould 
be ouercharged otherwiſe, The chalk life ol Lucretia, & nos 
ble temperãcie of Sophronia, two noble Matrones of Rome, 
the one rauiſped, to requite the tyzanny of the Emperoz T ar- 
quinius, by whom the was deflowzed, after that ſhe made her 
huſband pꝛiuie that his bedde was deftled by Tarquin, flue 
her ſelle with her owne knife : the other in like ſoꝛt becauſe 
thee could not reſiſt the violence of Decius, to make Decius 
nio2e odious, e his deed moze ſhameful, ended her life as Lu- 


cretiadid, Euenſo Medullina being appꝛeſlen by her Fa⸗ 


} 
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ther in the darke, got his ring from his finger to know him in 
the moꝛning, who had lo villain-like deflowyed her virginity 
in the night: which when ſhee knew by the ring that it was 
her owne Father, the ſpared not to reuenge her diſhonour 
with the death of her Father: and for that thee little eftee- 
med her owne life, her honeſtie being ſtained, with that = 
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that he flue her father, thee allo killed her ſelfe, as a witnelle 
of her owne trueth, and pꝛoofe of her honeſt life, This hath 
made Rome famous: how well was temperancie regarded 
in Rome when Virginius flue his daughter Virginia, fox Vir ginius 
thas ſhee was defloured of Appius Claudius? So greatly ſlue bis o, 
was it eſteemed, ſo highly honoꝛed, & ſo ſtraitly lookt vnto, ang bter. 
that Sempronius flue Gallius, that Ceruius gelded Pontus Sempronius. 
the Romane, both being taken in adulterie. Mom happie and Ceruius. 
renowmed was Rome, when Sulpitia Paterculus daughter, Sulpitia. 

and wife to Fuluius Flaccus, the lampe of Rome, æ lanthoꝛne 

of the wozld,pzeferred fo2 his temperance, by the verdite of 

Sibilla, to excell all Aſia, and Europe? The like temperance Puini. lib. 
pꝛoued by Cibeles the mother of all the Gods to be in Clau- cap. 35. 

dia, that heauen and earth extolled the name of Rome. Mas Claudia. 
not then temperance honozed, when Uirgins and young wo⸗ 

men bought temperance with death : ſome killing theme 

ſelues, ſome burning, ſome dzowning,and thus by death their 

lines were knowne, Hippo, a woman of Greece, ſaith Vale Hippo. 

nus, that trauailing vnto Rhodes on the Seas, perceiuing 

the Marriners to be greedie & readie to ſpoile her honeſtie, 
vnderſtanding that they went about to defile her temperate 

and chaſt minde, to auoide their purpoſe and filthie luſt, leapt 

from booꝛde into the ſurging ſeas, whole terro2 ſhe contem⸗ 

ned, leſle fearing to die, then willing to liue, as a women ſtai⸗ 

ned & coꝛrupted: what way findeth not modeſty of life to re⸗ 

quite ſhame : How eſcapeth diſhoneſtie e luſt of euill life frã 

the ſnares and baytes of temperance : Timoclea, a woman : 
of Thebes, being violated by a certaine Pꝛince of Thracia, Timocita. 
àgainſt her will, requited this Pꝛince, and ealed her moleſfed 

mind after this ſoꝛt ſatth Sabellicus : ſhe went in an evening 

vnto this Thracian ꝛince, & tolde him pztuily,if he would 

follow T'imoclea, ſhee ſhould bꝛing him where ſuch ftoze of 

ſubſtaunce and ſuch wealth was hidden, as would make him 

the richeſt Pꝛince in all Aſia: to whom he greedify conſen: 

ted, went willingly and gladly, (thinking to ſpeed of one 

thing, he found another thing) and being bzonght vato a 
deepe Well, ſhe laid: In this well there is infinite — 
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but when he ffoupt to looke bnto the bottome of the Lell, 
ſhe thzew him in headlong, e a mightie huge ſtone the rouly 
alter him. Atalanta was the mirrour of all Ladies, a ſecond 
Diana, rełuſing the companie of men, liuing in wildernelle, 
abſtaming from woꝛldly pleaſure, and ending her life in pure 
Uirginitie in the delarts of Arcadia. Sith J may better 
beginne and ſooner ende, with alledging kingdomes, & coun⸗ 
tries foꝛ a pꝛooke of temperance. kollie it were in ſo large a 
| ſcope, in ſo ample a matter to deale with particuler Piſto⸗ 
Tenutonica. Ties; Therefoze to begin with women of Teutonica :tems 
perance was there ſo much eſteemed, ſo wel thought off, that 
the women hearing their huſbands to be ſlaine and taken caps 
tiues by a valiant Romane named Marius, then Captaine 
foꝛ Rome, they came kneeling befoze him, beſought him 
courteouſly & humbly, ith their huſbands were ſlaine, as wo- 
men willing to lead a chaſt lite, that they might goe and ſerue 
the Veſtall Qirgins in Rome, to auoide the greedineſſe of 
Marius ſouldiers, and there to end the reſt of their lines in 
ſeruice of Veſta : but being denied of Marius, cleane contra⸗ 
rie vnto a Romane heart, and to a noble Gentleman: the 
next night tollowing, the women ot Teutonica hanged them 
ſelues, leaſt they might be a pꝛey vnto the Romane Souldt- 
oꝛs, to be defiled by vnchaſt dealing. The like did the fiftte 
virgins ol Sparta, going a Pilgrimage to Meſlena, and cer⸗ 
taine hookes and baites being ſet of purpole by the Gentle⸗ 
men of Meſſena fot their virginities, and now ready as they 
were appointed euery one ol them being then maides, to bee 
made women that night, they all pꝛeuented it with death, 
chooſing rather to looſe lite honeſtly, then to liue ſhamekully, 
knowing what repꝛoch and infamie it would be vnto Sparta, 
and to all che countrie of Lacedemonaa, if they eſteemed lite 
moꝛe then honeſtie: ſo killed chemſelues being Uirgins to 
honour their countrie, and to defame Meſlena. Hence pꝛo⸗ 
ceeded terrible and long warres betwixt the Lacedemoni- 
ans and Meſſenians, to the laſt conftiſion,and vtter deſtructi⸗ 
on ofthe countrie ot Meſlena: and theſe warres continued 


tenne long peares, wherein the Meſſenians fhamefull 


intent 
was 
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was requited with a ſharpe reuenge. Me reade of a palling 


good hiſtoꝛie of Alexander and king Amintas ſonne, bꝛo⸗ 
ther to king Philip of Macedonia, which when he perceiued 
the Emballadoꝛs of Perſia to waxe wanton with his ſiſters, 
and deſirous to do villanie vnto the king his father, pꝛomi⸗ 
ſed the Emballadozs that they ſhould accompliſh their luſt 
and pleaſure with fairer Uirgins thenthole were, which the 
Perſian Embaſſadours would medle with: they being glad 
of the pꝛomile, expecting the time and their comming, being 


Parritius li. 


then in their beds readie fo2 them, Alexander to note ſuch 


villanie, and to open the ſane vnto others, cauſed certaine 
young men to array themlelues like women, and ſuch a night 
to goe vnto the Perſians, as though they ſhould ſeeme to bee 
women, and to bꝛing either of them a knife pꝛiuilie: and be⸗ 
ing in bedde, they were commaunded by Alexander to kill 
the Emballadour, and his companie. Megapirus, when he 
heard that his Embaſſadours were flaine in Macedonia, 
waxed mad a long time, and readie to raiſe warres, vntill hee 
had vnderſtanding ok the cauſe and oꝛder of their deaths: fo2 
Alexanders temperance therin he married Amintas daugh⸗ 
ter Alexanders ſiſter. This is the ſacriſtce that the Pꝛieſts 
of Iſis did vſe, to abſtaine from fleſh and wine:this is the tem⸗ 
perance that Numa Pompilius ſhewed moſt often in Rome, 
from women and wine to abſtaine. This abſtinence vled Sa- 
ra the daughter of Raguel to doe her feates: this vſed Iu- 
dith, to haue Holofernes head off: and this vſed Queene 
Eſther to king Ahaſuerus. Moꝛthie examples wee read of 
Kings ſometime, that being moſt thirſtie, refuſed to dzinke, 
as Alexander the great, befoze he fell amongſt the Perſians 
to d2zonkenneſſe, was lo temperate that haumg a cup of water 
bꝛought vnto him in his extreame thirſt, would not d2inke 
the lame in the light of his ſouldiours, leaſt the ſight there- 
ok ſhould augment the thirſt of his louldiours, being moſt 
thirſtie alreadie. Cato Iunior, leading a great hoſt of ſoul⸗ 
diours ouer the hote landes of Ly bia, hauing no dzinke no2 
water nigh them, waxed ſo thirſtie, that when one or his ſoul: 
diours bꝛought him in his head⸗peece a dꝛaught of water by 
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chaunte, he would not dꝛinke himlſelfe and leaue his louldi⸗ 
ours thirſtie, but thzew the water downe vpon the ground, 


becauſe he might imparte their thirſt with abſtinence, which 
was much eale vnto the ſouldiours, to ſee his temperance 
one way, and his humanitie another way, and they felt their 
thirſt much thereby allwaged. Ring Dauid being be⸗ 


fieged by the Philiſtines, was deſirous to dꝛinke ofthe water 


talled Betlilem, ſome ſtout ſouldiours ofhis,named Eleaza- 


rus, Ieſebes, & Semera, ventured life foꝛ p kings lake through 


the enemies: but when the water came, Dauid dꝛaͤnke it not, 


-as one that could abſtaine from that he liked beſt: but becauſe 


it was bꝛought with great perill, hee offered that water as a 
{acrifice vnto God, fo2 the three Souldtours that ventured 
their lines fo2 it. A great vertue to abſtaine from that which 
a man liketh beſt: and great temperance there is in abſtat- 
ning. Romulus being bidden to ſupper to a citiʒen of Rome, 
dꝛanke no wine all ſupper time, but two oz thꝛee dꝛops after 
ſupper, vnto whom the hoſte ſpake merily : Romulus ſaid 
he, ik all men would dꝛinke no moꝛe then you, wine would be 
nothing eſteemed: to whom Romulus anſweared ſoberly 
and ſaid: wine would be moze pꝛecious and deare ik euerie 
mau would dzinke as J did, fo2 J danke as much as J 
would: and ik all ſhould do ſo, wine would be ſcant, Noting 
his temperance in a litle, and the gluttony of the moſt part in 
dzinking. Hanniball, Scipio, Mithridates, Fabritius, Sem- 
pronius, and Papirius had no leſſe pꝛayſe fo2-their tempe⸗ 


kance in abſteyning fromoffred pleaſure, then kame fo? their 


victozies & triumphes. 
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= Ocrates, a famous Philoſopher, and Mai⸗ 
ſter vnto that noble and dinine Plato, was 

| LES woont to chargehis Schollers to hono2 and 
: y to embꝛace thele thꝛee excellent vertues: 


nance, and wiledome of heart, places appoynted moſt fitte 
foꝛ ſuch noble vertues. The wiledome of a foole licth in 
his tongue, which is the keye ol his councell: and the tongue 
of the wile lyeth hidden in his heart: fo2 of the aboundan⸗ 
cie of the heart the tongue will ſpeake: ſo that ſilence in 
tongue is a pꝛoote of wiſedome in heart. Wherefoze that 
learned Philoſopher Zeno, ſaid, that nature appointed two 
cares to heare much, and one tongue to talke little. In anci⸗ 
ent time the Egyptians thought filence ſuch a vertue vnto 
people, that they cauſed an Image to be made, laieth Plinie, 
with her finger on her mouth, and a table wꝛitten on her bꝛelt 
with this ſentence: Heare, ſee, and ſay nothing, to repꝛeſent ſi⸗ 


Zeno. 


* 
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lence, The renowmed Romans ſo eſteemed ſilence, ſateth the 2,,,,. 


ſame Plinie, that ſhee was ſacrificed vnto, once a yeare in 
Rome, imitating 5̊ old Egy ptians, erecting vpan Image na- 
ming the tame Angerora, as a great goddeſſe fo2 the purpoſe 
to honour foꝛ ſilence ſake, The Perſians honozed nothing lo 
much as ſilence, and hated nothing lo much as inoꝛdinate 
ſpeech. Thefamous Lacedemoniãs, had ſilence in ſuch reue⸗ 
rence, that their wiſe men named Ephori, at what time they 
met in places to be merry, fearing in dꝛinke to fo2cet ftlence, 

the Signiours ſhould ſpeake to the companie befo2e they 
ſat downe at dꝛinking, pointing vnto the dooze with his fin⸗ 

ger, ſaying: Let nothing done oꝛ ſpoken at this table, paſſe 
vonder dooꝛe. O woozthp ozder,andrenowmedlaw.,to thinke 
py that hekoꝛe ſitting, that ſhould doe chem no harme after ri- 

ng. The Lacedemonians vſed fuch ſhoꝛt ſpeech, that when 

one demaunded of Charillus, why did not Licurgus appoint 
moze lawes then hee did vuto his Countrie + hee anſwe- 

reda to fewe woꝛdes, kewe lawes will ſerue, The ſilence of 
Mary Magdalen, and the woman found in adulterie;pleaſed 
much God, foꝛ that they went not with woꝛds, but with lobs, 

ſighes, and ſilence they came to Chriſt. Better ſaith Zeno, it 
is to fall from foote oz hozſe, then to lie in tongue. Euen ſo 
the learned Athenians helde ſilence in ſuch eſtimation, that 
though Athens, was counted the well of wiledome, the flow: 
er of. Philoſophie where all the wozld came to leatne to 
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ſpeake : vet learned they ſilence alſo: in ſuch ſo2te, as that 


T bemiftocles wobꝛthy Greek Themiſtocles,after what time he was bani⸗ 


ſhed Athens, and enfo2ced to goe into Perſia, where hee was 
much eſteemed, and honoꝛably receiued: beyng intreated of 
the King to ſhewe the ſkate of his countrie, hee beſought the 
king to graunt him one yeare to learne the Perſian tongue, 
and then the king ſhould be certified in all pointes that hee 
would demaũd of Thenuſtocles.D famous Greeke, though 
baniſhed from Athens, pet obſeruedhe the lawe of Athens, 
foꝛgot not ſilence, which was fohonozed in Greece, but knew 
he was in Perſia, a place ſaith Curtius, where ſilence was ſo 
magnitied, that ſharpe puniſhment was pꝛouided fo? talka⸗ 
tive perſons. The people of Sparta were noted as men gi⸗ 
uen moſt vnto ſilence, hating ſo ſuperfluous woꝛdes, that 
when the Emballadours of the Abderites, as Plutarch ma: 
keth mention, had made along and a tedious Oꝛation befoze 
Agis king of Sparta, & after much time ſpent, # many wozds 
in vaine beſfowed (as vaine bablers doe) taking their leaue 
from Agis, willing to haue an anlwere to theyꝛ King of Ab- 
derites: ſalute pour King (ſaieth Agis) from me, and tell 
him, as long as you ſpake, ſo long heide Agis his peace, lets 
ting them to vnderſtand ol theyꝛ much follie in babling. The 
like anlwere receiued the Embaſſadours of Samos, after a 
long Ozation and tedious talke, of Cleomenes King ot the 
Lacedemonians, ſaying: the firſt part of pour Ozation J 
koꝛgot, the ſecond part J vnderſtand it not, and the third part 
J doe not well allow, The Tapler is not expert that ma- 
keth Hercules hole to a childes legge, neither can that ſhoo- 
maker bee good ſaieth Ageſilaus, that frameth Titormus 
Hooe to little Molons foote: neyther may hee bee counted 
wiſe that ſpeaketh much to none effect, Mherekoꝛe the firft 


Tythageru. thing which that ancient and learned Pythagoras taught his 


Schollers, was carełully to keepe ſilence. It was Pytha- 
goras lawe, that none of his Schollers might ſpeake any 
thing in fiue peares ſpace after their firft comming vnts 
Schoole, Pithagoras was no leſſe carefull to teach them ſi- 


lence, then it was painefull foz them to learne ſilence, Poſt 


harde 
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harde and mol difficult, is that ſilence vnto a poung man, 
that one Meſſius vſed, who pined e toꝛmented himlelte thꝛee 
peares as Plinie ſaith foꝛ ſilence ſake, . But Simonides ſaid 
ſometime to a ſtill man amongſt a number of wiſe men: It 
thou be a foole ſaid hee, thou doeſt the part of a wile man to 
holde thy peace: but it thou bee wile, thou art a foole that 
thou doeſt not ſpeake to wiſe men, and lo J end: ſilence in a 
foole is great wiſedome, and ſilence in a wiſe man is meere 
folly, Cleanthes therefoze being defired of a Gentleman, 
ſome ſhoꝛt wile lentence to inſtruct his ſonne withall, ſaide: 
learne only this woꝛd to thy ſonne: dige, that is ſilence, That 
noble and renowmed philoſopher Zeno, at what time he had 
pꝛepared a banquet in Athens, to receiue the Embaſladours 
ok Antigonus, king of Macedonia, where certaine learned 
Philoſophers, and eloquent Oꝛatoꝛs were pꝛeſent: after ma⸗ 
ny large and ſubtill diſputations, and great oſtentation of 
Nhetoꝛicke betwixt them had at Supper, Zeno being de⸗ 
maunded of the Embaſſadours why he kept ſilence all that 
while, anlwered: that to keepe ſilence is greater knowledge 
then to ſpeake,fo2 ſilence ſaid Zeno is moſt difficult to ob⸗ 
taine, and moſt hard to keepe, and therefoze moſt rare to be 
found . A Gentleman in that company then named Agatho, 
hearing Zeno ſo commende ſilence, being no leſle deſirous to 
learne filence, then being learned to keepe, pꝛepared a great 
ſtone, and helde it in the roofe of his mouth thzee yeare, to a: 
uoid idle woꝛds and ſuperfluous talke, and to learne ſober ſi⸗ 
lence, and vertuous taciturnitie. Alexander the great, when 
his mother Olimpias did ſend letters from Macedonia vn» 
to India, where then he was at warres, wherein were w2itten 
much concerning the ſtate of Macedonia, great comp'aints 
made of Antipater, with diuers maze ſecrete counſels ſea⸗ 
led, hee reading theſe newes, his friende Hephæſtion, who 
knew all the ſecretes of Alexander, looking and reading the 
letters wich the Ring vnto the ende, Alexander tooke his 
ſignet from his finger, after peruſing of theſe letters, ioyned 
it cloſe vnto Ephzſtions mouth, ſaving . Sith in kriendſhip 
pou kaple not, in filence bꝛeake not. A ſhew ol ſilence in Al ent 
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ander honoꝛed: but of Pꝛinces which honozed lence, Tu« 
lius Cæſar moft eftemed the ſame; hee may iuſtly chalenge 
fo2 ſobꝛietie in dꝛinking, and modeſtte in talking, the gar⸗ 
land of pꝛayſe: Whoatter long warres with Pompeius the 
great ſometime his eſpectall friend, yea, and maried to Tu- 
lia Cæſars daughter, being conuicted in Pharſalia, and enfoꝛ⸗ 
ced to flee vnto Egypt, his treaſure, ſubſtance, and wealth, 
beeing bought vnto Cæſar in a great Cheaſt, where diuers 
ſealed letters & great counſels found in Cæſar, which he ne- 
uer opened fo? ſilence ſake, tooke them al together and chꝛew 
them into the fire, foz that all men might learne how much 
hee eſteemed ſilence: this done vnto Pompeius at Pharſa- 
lia, and the lyke vnto Scipioat Theſeus, he laid vnto his ſol⸗ 
dio urg, that it behoued a P2tnce to finde out friendes, ra- 
ther then ſearch out foes, The noble Emperour knew well 
by reading of Pompeius letters, he might be mooued to di⸗ 
uers iniuries, by opening of Scipio ſecrets,hee might accuſe 
diuers wꝛongkully : therefoze hee had rather purchale by ſi⸗ 
lence friends, then by breaking of counſell moue enmitie. 
Dow ſure & ſafe is the reward of ſilence, hiſtoꝛ ies of Gzceke 
and Latine can well repoꝛt. Mad Caliſthenes followed the 
counſell of his Maiſter Ariſtotle either merily oꝛ neuer to 
ſpeake vnto a pꝛince, he had neuer found fault w Alexander, 
by ſpeaking to anger Alexander, & to harme himlelfe, Mad 
not learned Seneca ſo repꝛoodued p Emperoꝛ Nero & tyꝛant 
of Rome, with woꝛds, he had not beene rewarded with death. 
If che Poet Neuius had not wzitten his mind vnto Metel- 
lus: Ił Chius had not beene familiar in talke with king An- 
tigonus, they had ſaued life by filence, where they purchaled 
death by talking, Therefoꝛe Phocion that Greeke, whom 
{ugred Demoſthenes called the raſoꝛ of Athenes, was al⸗ 
wayes afraide, as Pintarchus ſaith, leaſt any ſodaine ſil⸗ 
lable 62 fooliſh woꝛde might eſcape his tongue impzudent⸗ 
ly. So that ſilence gaineth lyfe, and wozdes cauſeth death, 
as Linus the aunctent Buſition, at-what time with Her- 
cules hee found fault, foꝛ that hee was Linus Scholler and 
taught by him on inſtrumentes, foz wozdes peaking of 
IN inus 
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Linus, vnto Hercules, he was ſlaine of his owne Scholler, ſo 
that ſilence vnto Pꝛinces is moſt neceſlarie. O noble filente, 
O rare vertue, O moſt wooꝛthie Juell, thou hurteſt no man, 
thou betrayeſt no bodie, thou deceiueſt no frieude. Phi- 
lippides à noble man of Athens, which koꝛ his ſingularitie 
ok learning, and dexteritte of witte. King Liſunachus made 


molt account ot, moſt deſirous to pleaſe him, moſt readie to. . 


aduaunce him vnto honour, willed him to alke what hee 
would, e he ſhould haue it: Philippides moit humbly knece 
ling vpon his knees, beſought Liſimachus p king in any wile 
not to open his ſecrets and counſell vnto him: The king de- 
maunded the cauſe thereofof Philippides? becauſeſatd he, J 
know not whether Jam able ts keepe counſell oꝛ no. Dow 
much it repugneth the nature of man to keepe ſilence, Cice- 
ro in his booke of Offices doth manifeſt the lame, fo2 were it 
poſſible, ſaith hee, vnto man to aſcend vp the lkies, to ſee the 
oꝛder of the bodies ſuperiours, and to viewe the beautie of 
the heauens : vnlweete were the admiration thereof, vnlelle 
hee might ſhewe it vnto others. And againe he laith: There 
is no ſuch eaſe vnto men, as to haue a friende to whom a 
man may ſpeake as vnto himlelfe : letting to vnderſtand the 
criefe of ſilence, and that nature loueth nothing which is ſoli⸗ 
tary, It may ſeeme ſo that ſilence one way is not bencfictall, 
as it is another way molt grieuous, as pꝛoued by the hiſtoꝛ ie 
of Secundus 5 Philoſopher, who hauing companie with his 
owne mother in the night time, either of them moſt ignoꝛant 
of the other, his mother in p2oceſſe of time hauing know⸗ 
ledge thereof, foꝛ verie griefe and ſoꝛrow flue her lelke. The 
Philoſopher likewiſe hauing vnderſtanding of his mothers 
death, knowing the caule thereof, knewe not what to doe fo2 
that he was aſhamed of the filthy arte one way, and moſt 
{ozrowſull fo2 the ſodaine death of his Mother another wap 
to dye, to hange, to burne, to dꝛowne himſelfe hee thought 
it too ſhozte a toꝛment fo2 ſo hapnous a fact, knowing his 
mother being a woman, ſtayed not noꝛ feared not to kill her 
ſelke, to eaſe her ſozrowful heart, but he being a Philoſopher, 
it ſtood him vpon to find out the painekulleſt toꝛment — 
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all che woꝛld, to plague him iuſtly fo2 his grieuous offence 2 
he vowed vnto God neuer toſpeake one wozde during life, 
'ſuchplague oz toꝛment hee thought was moſt odious and 
patnefull vnto nature, and thus by ſilence to conſume life, 
Sith filence is ſuch a burning diſeaſe, lo heauie in the heart 
of man, ſo hard to keepe in, ſo dangerous to vtter out, how 
wozthie of commendations, how merite they the fame and 
pꝛaiſe, that can rule their tongues and keepe ſilence + There⸗ 
foe a noble Senatoꝛ in Romeſometime, bzoughthis eldeſt 
ſonne named Papirius, vnto the Senate houle, ts heare the 
councelt pleading, the ſage Senato2s determining lawes, 
charging him what euer he ſhould heare in the houſe amongſt 
the wiſe Senatozs, to keepe it in ſilen ce: fo2 the ozder was 
in Rome, that apoung man ſhould ſay nothing vnleſſe he 
were a Conſul, a Tribune, a Cenſor, oz ſuch like officer, 
whereby he might ſpeake, This young Papirius on a time 
being ſo2e ſet on ol his mother, and charged ofher bleſſing to 
tell the cauſe and bulineſſe that the Senatoꝛs had, ſo often to 
come together: thus the young man being thzeatned, way 
ing his tathers charge to auoide woꝛds one wap, and his mo⸗ 
thers diſpleaſure to keepe ſilence another way, laid: Sith 
vou are ſo impoꝛtunate mother, to know the ſecretof the Se⸗ 
nate, vou miſt keepe counſell, foꝛ J am charged therewith. 
There is a hard hold, & a great election in the Senate houle 
to agree on this concluſion, whether it be moꝛe expedient foꝛ 
one man to haue two wiues in the Cittie of Rome : oz one 
woman to haue two huſbands, and moſt like it is, that the e⸗ 
lection goeth with the men. Straight waies ſhee went into 
the Citie, certified the Matrones and women of Rome what 
the Senatozs were about to conſult, appointed certeine of 
them to accompanie her the next mozning vnto the Senate, 
where when ſhe came, as one diſmatde, began to declaime a⸗ 
gainſt the purpoſe and decrees of the Senatozs, pꝛoouing 
what inconuenience might riſe fo2 a man to haue two wiues, 
laping befoze them the diſſention that ſhould be in that houſe 
where two women were married vnto one man, and what 
comfozt and conſolation, it were foz one woman to haue two 

| huſbands ; 
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huſbands: the one to be at home in Rome to ſee his childzew 
bꝛaught vp, and to ice the Cittie defended, when the other 
ſhouid be {arre from home at the warres in other countries. 
The Senatoꝛs being amazed at her talke,not knowing what 
it meant, and ail the whole Senate aſtonied at the womans 
pꝛeſence, young Papirius demaunded licence to ſpeake , 
which being graunted, hee declared oꝛderly the cauſe of her 
comming, ha and atter what ſo2t, as is befoze mentioned. 
Tie Senato;s commended much Papirius wit, aſwell foz 
his obedience to his Mother, as to2 ſilence towarde ths 
Senate, chey recompenſed his ſilence and lecret wiſedome 
with a Conlulſhip ot Rome. Silence was lo oblerued in 


Rome, and honsiired ot Romanes, that Demetrius the Phi⸗ Demetrius 
loſopher, would often lay, that the birdes can tiee where they ;he Phuloſo= 
will, and the Grathoppers ling where they will: but in the %. 
Cittie we map neither do noꝛ ſpeake. Euripides, à learned Euripides, 


Greekehcaring it obtected that his bꝛeach did ſtinke, anlwe⸗ 
red nippingly the partie, ſaying:ſo many things haue ſo long 
beene hidden in my heart, that being putrified they ſtinke. 
J would all men had ſuch a bꝛeath, that by long keeping of 
lilence,it might taſte thereof. Cato the wile Romane per- 
cetued the commoditie of ſilence to be itch, that one ot the 
thee things (as he himſelke would lay) that he moſt repented 
him of was, to tell his counſaile vnto an other. Plinie doth 


tõmende ok all men, one man named Anaxarchus : of all wo- Leer. 


men, he pꝛaiſed one woman named Læena, whom the tyꝛanny 
of Nycocreon with all the tozments and puniſhments that 
he could poſſibly deuiſe, could not enfozce to ſpeake that out, 
which they thought good ſhould bee kept in: but Anaxar- 
chus chole rather to die by toꝛments, then to bꝛeake cocealed 
wo2des,ſfaping and ſpitting in the tyꝛant Nicocreons fate: 


[pare not Anaxarchus carkaffe, thou troubleſt no part of my Anaxate 
minde, Epicharis amongſt other Conſpiratours, againſt ch. 


that cruell Nero, thee beyng diuerlly toꝛmented to ſhewe 
and to open the Treaſon againſt Neros perſon, would by no 
meanes bꝛeake Counlell,as Laznafo! all that tyꝛannie vſed 
towards her, would not betray the ſecretes of Harmodius 
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The Pilgrimage 
and Ariſtogiton, which onely was the caule that ſhee had her 
picture erected in Greece. Euen ſo Pompeius the great, be⸗ 
ing ſent as an Embaſſado2 from the Senatozs,# being char⸗ 
ged by the king named Gentius, who pꝛeuented Pompeius 
in his meſſage, to declare to him the ſecrets of the Senatoꝛs 
and councell ot Rome, hee ſtretching foꝛth his arme, held his 
finger in the flame of the candle, ſaying: when J dꝛam my fin⸗ 
ger fromthe candle, J will bꝛeake the councell of the Sena: 
toꝛs, and lo ſtedfaftly he helde his hand, and ſo long, that king 
Gentius wondzed no lefle at his patience, then he honourev 
him fo? his ſilence. O rare ſilence. O palling patience / and 
that in a Pꝛince. Iſocrates an excellent D2atoz ſometime of 
Athens, leaſt he ſhould bee aſhamed of his ſchollers by their 
ſpeecht talke,(foz tongues bewꝛay the heart) he would neuer 
receiue vnto his ſchoole, but thoſe that would pay double 
hyꝛe, firſt to learne ſilence, and then to learne to ſpeake, and te 
ſpeake nothing, but that which they knewe moſt certaine, 
and that which ofneceſſitie muſt be ſpoken: this was the oꝛ⸗ 
der of Iſocrates Schoole, Pea ſilence was of ſuch dignity, 
of ſuch eſtimation, that it poſleſt place in pꝛinces hearts, that 
Tiberius Cæſar Emperourof Rome, would often ſay, that 
Hꝛinces ought not to impart their ſecretes, no2 to make a- 
ny pꝛiuie to their counſell, conſidering how harde is filence 
to bee oblerued: ſilence was of ſuch credite and of ſuch foꝛce, 
that Metellus vſed to be ſo cloſe in the warres of Macedo- 
nia, that ithe knew his owne-coate to be pꝛiuie to his lecrets, 
hee would ſtraight caſt of his coate and burne it. Fo2 in him 
to whom ſecretes of life are reuealed, in the ſame alſo is 
daunger ok death: foꝛ in committing ſecret, is life & death 
allo committed. Had not that famous Hercules, the Impe 
of great Iupiter, and Dflpzing of the Goddeſle, reuealed 
his counſaple and opened his heart vnto his wyſe Dianira: 
Pad not that mightie Sampſon, ſo greatly in Gods fa- 


uour, that he was a Judge in Iſracll, ſheweth his ſecrets vn- 


to his wife Dalida, they had not been conquered by two ws- 

men, whom Serpentes, Ozagons,Lyons,yea, all the whole 

wozlde could not annoy, -(The iuſt punithment of * 
2 
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for friuolous talking.) Congueronrs of the woꝛlde, ol king: 
-domes;ofcguntries; and yet couquered by a woman: yea, by 


aleſler thing then a woman, a little member neuer ſeene,but 


FF 


alas; ton vftenhearde, the tongue onely, Tancalus is PU: T antalne; 


i 


niſhed in hel, koꝛ that he opened the counlell ofthe goddes, al⸗ 
ter this ſozt, Dainty meats, plealant wines betoꝛe his face, 


and yet may he not touch them, hauing fight of all things, E 


yet taſting nothing, the hungrier he is, the better and bꝛauer 
his banquet ſhines bekoze him, the moꝛe defiroug he ts to eat, 
the further hee is from his victualles. Ixion fo his telling 
of tales vpon Iuno, is no leſſe toꝛmented in turning ok his 
wheele in Mell, then is Siſiphus in rowling of his ſtone, 
o Danaus daughters in filling of their emptie Tubbes. 
The payne of Prometheus in Caucaſus, the puniſhment 
of Titius is duely appointed, and of the Goddes, ſay the 
Poetes, pꝛouided truely to thoſe that bee bꝛaggers and boa- 
ſters of lecretes. J\muſt not in thts place foꝛget awoozthie 


Hiſtozie of King Demetrius, Antigonus Sonne, which be⸗ 


ing ſent by his father. vnto Pontus where Mithridates was 
king, being ſwozne by his father to keepe counſeil, of that 
which a viſton mooued him, that he ſowed gold in Pontus, & 
that Mithridates fhould reape it: was therefoze commaun- 
ded with his army to paſſe-vnts the kingdome ol Pontus, and 
without any woꝛd to kill Mithridates. His ſonne Demetrius 
very ſoꝛry for the great friendſhip which was of late lpꝛong 
betwixt Mithridates and him, obaping his father, went vnto 
Pontus, commaunded his people ta ſtap vntill hee went 
to know where Mitridates was, who when hee came in 
place, hee wꝛote with the ende of his ſpeare-vpon the earth 
in duſt: Flee. Mithridates, and ſtraight turned vnto his ſoul- 
'diours, ſpake nothing vnto the king accoꝛding to his othe 
koꝛ keeping ſilence, but wꝛote a warning to flee, whereby hee 
kept his fathers counlell one way, and maintained faithfull 
krienſh ip towardes king Mithridates another waye. 

A vounge man of Heleſpont pꝛating much in pꝛeſente of 
Guathenaa ſtrumpet in Greece, he demaunded of him whe⸗ 
cher he knew the chiefe Citie of Heleſpont, to the which the 
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| e Pilgrimage 
voung man laid: pea foꝛſooth: What mee thinketh you 
Know not the name of it, koꝛ it is Sigæum, which is the Ci⸗ 
tie of ſilence, a meete taunte fo ſuch vaine. pꝛaters. Ælia- 
nus doth. wzite, when the Cranes from Sicilia take their 
flight to flee ouer Mount Caucaſus, they top their mouthes 
2 ſtones, to palle with filence the daungers of the Ea: 
gles. | 


C Of liberalitic and liberall Princes. 


O deface further the vice of auarice, I meane 
to ſhewe the vertue of liberalitie. To put 
the churliſhe couetous out of countenance, 
e I will extoll the liberall, which in taking is 
ö hamekaſt, in giuing toyfull: fo; a mealure 
e * intaking and in giuing, is the true nature of 
liberalitie, Meither can hee that taketh all thinges, though 
he giue much be named liberall in nothing. Ageſilaus king 
of the Lacedemonians, ſo obſerued the lawes and rules of 
Licurgus, that he was wont to ſap vnto the citizens of Spar- 
ta, that giftes are moꝛe dangerous ſometime to be recetued, 
then hurtfull ts be refuſed. E Ahich Phocion, the whole cre- 
dite of Athens, at what time Alexander the great had ſent 
him great giftes, wealthy pꝛeſents, Juels, and treaſures 
from Perſia, did ſhew a true example thereof in refufing the 
ſame, ſay ing: J will not learne to take, leaſt I foꝛget to giue. 
The like anſwered Zenocrates the Philoſopher to the ſelfe 
{ame Alexander, when that hee did ſende great ſummes of 
golde and ſiluer foꝛ loue and affection vnto Zenocrates, hee 
layd he wanted neither gold noꝛ ſiluer i which when it was 
tolde vnto Alexander, he ſaid: hath Zenocrates no friends 
that want money: Alexander hath moꝛe friends then either 
the ſubſtance of Darius, oꝛ the wealth of Perſia can ſuffice. A 
quettion to be vemaunded, whether of them both was moze 
liberal : the J92ince in giuing, oz the Philoſopher in refu- 
ſing, When certatne Embaſſadours of the Samnites came 
vnto Rome, and being at Fabritius houſe at ſoiourne, they 
| perceiuing 
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perceiving the liberalitie of Fabritius to be ſuch;as it were Fe * 


pitie wealth ſhould want to ſo noble and franke a gentleman, 
at their returne from Rome vnto their countrie, not koꝛget⸗ 
ting the free dealing ol Fabritius at Rome, theſe Embaſſa- 
do2s minding to gratifte Fabritius with the gold of the Sam- 
nites, ſent gifts and pzeſents' very rich vnta Rome foꝛ their 
noble entertainment: which were refuſed, with an anlwere 


that Fabritius had rather rule and gouerne them that were 


ruled by gould, chen to be ſubtect vnto gould: alleaging the 
anſwereof M. Curius vnto the Emballadours of Macedo- 
nia, offering large gifts and treaſure after the like ſozte, that 
to poſſeſſe much ts no wealth, but couetouſnes :to deſire no- 
thing, and to giue, is perfect wealth and liberalitie: A ſound 
pꝛoofe of two liberall Gentlemen, Mhen ſuch ruled Rome, 
then the Romaines excelled all the wozlde, franke and free 
vnto moſt, benefictall vnto all, couetous vuto none. When 
L. Lucullus houſe was a common hoſpitall to all the pooze 
Greekes that trauailed from Athens, Sparta ꝶ Thebes, yea, 
fro all Greece vnts Rome: Then Rome was liberal. Chen 


Al. urio, ; 


Pomponius Atticus did ſent vnta Cicero beyng baniſhed, Pompon iu. 
two hundꝛed thouſand Seſterces, vnto Volumnius c Bru- Atticus. 


tus as much: Then Rome was benefictall, When the Se⸗ 


natoꝛs reftozed Faucula, and Oppia, two psoze women of The Senate. 


Campania,not onely vnto their ancient libertie, but doubled 
their wealth and richelle, fo2 their true meaning and ſeruice 
to the Romaines : the one p2zapinge ſacriſteing foꝛ their good 


lucceſſe, the other toyling and trauailing about the Soul⸗ J ib. e. 


diours buſineſle at the ſiege of Capua where Fulinus was 
Captaine : Then Rome was mercifull. Liberalitie in no- 
ble perlons is moſt connnended, koꝛ in liberall gining, and 
beneſtciall doings, are Pꝛinces compared vnto gods. Fabius 


Maximus haumg certaine of his Sould/ozs taken by Han- Fabius MH, 


nibal in the warres of Carthage, did ſend vnto the Senatoꝛs 
of Rome fo2 money to redeeme the Romaine ſouldioꝛs from 
Hannibal, according vnto Marchall lawes : beepng denied 
of his ſuite, commaunded his ſonne ſtraight to goe to Rome 
to ſell all che lands q linings that he then polſſeſt about the 
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I} Ciitie vt Rome, and to bꝛing him money. The inoney being 
1 hꝛought, hee pated Hanmball, redeemed: his Souldiers, 
i bꝛougbt them kranke & free vnto Rome vpon his owne chars 
1 ges, and being blamed of the Senatoꝛs, that he ſold his land, 
anſwered: that he had rather want patrimony in his country, 
then loue towards his countrymen: he had rather be withoue 
lining in Rome, then to want the good will of the pooze ſoul⸗ 
Alphenſiu. diers. Al phonſus the great Ring of Arragon was woont 
to reioyce moꝛe ot one little ſentence that Tit itus Veſpaſianus 
would often ſay, then of all that hee had read all het dayes of 
his lyfe, This Emperours goulden ſentence was; That dap 
to be vnhappie in the which hee nepther gaue oꝛ graunted 
any thing to ſome man, ſaying: that no man ought to depart 
from a ꝛince ſadde, Hee iudged time loſt, when no bodie 
fared the better by him, and thaught no man ſhould eſcape 
without ſome benefites done, o2 giftes giuen to ſome oz os 
thers, Liberalitie doth purchaſe to the Pꝛince, fayth and 
loue: to the Noble man, ſeruite and homage : vnto all men, 
Alexander. henelits and good turnes. Wherefoze Alexander the great, 
not ſo deſirous ta take, as willing to giue, was woont to ſay 
to any that demaunded where his Treaſures, & Uealths, and 
Subſtance that hee got in the warres were kept, hee poin · 

ting with his finger to his friends, it is hidden, ſayd hee, in 
the hearts of my ſubiects, hat can be moꝛe commended 
ina ſubiect towardes his Paince, then fapth and trueth ? 
That may bee moze pꝛayſed in a Pꝛince towarde his ſub⸗ 
tectes, then liberalitie and lenitie: The liberalitie of the 
grass, l. PINE is good will, A pooze Scholler ſometime of Greece, 
mil. like heeyng in Rome, thought goon to ſalute Cæſar the Empe⸗ 
1: Apoth, rour comming from the Capitoll towarde his Pallace in a 
kewe Grecke verſes, thinking thereby his penury ſhould 
be ſomewhat lookt vnto of Cæſar, but Cæſar ſurnamed Au- 
guſtus, anſwered the Scholler in wzyting againe the lyke 
i | Greeke Uerſes, which when it was deliuered to the pooze 
* Greeke, hee delighted much in the readyng, commended 
highly the Uerſes and appꝛoched vnto Cæſar where he was 
in his Chariot, opened his purle, and gaue vnto the Empe⸗ 
rour 
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rour foure ſingle Halfepence, ſaping:: Mold, not accoꝛding 
to thy dignitie and calling, but accozding vnto my abilitie 
. and pouertie, J giue this rewarde: Certaine the pooze 
Scholler was moꝛe commended. foz his ſmall gikte to the 
Emperour, chen the Emperour himlelfe-was pꝛayſed foꝛ 
his liberalitie of all people in Rome, The pooze Poet An- 


tilochus, was as liberall to his power koz his Uerſes Antilochus, 
made vnto king Liſander, as Liſander was in his calling Li ander. 


to giue him his hat full of Siluer. Simple Sinætes was 
as liberall in offering a handfull of water of the riuer Cirus 


vnto the great king Artaxerxes of Perſia, fo2 want of bet: Artaxerxes. 


ter abilitie, as Artaxerxes was ꝛincely in giftes, and be⸗ 


nefictall vnto Sinætes, in rewarding liberally the liberalitie Sinetes. 
of Sinætes, with Phiula aurea cum mill: Daricis. Chærilus Chærilus. 
had na better pꝛeſent fo2 a pꝛooke ot his liberalitie toward A- Alexander. 


lexander the great, then to ſhem his good will vnto him in 
wꝛiting, whereby he ſhewed himlelfe moꝛe willing then able, 
which being accepted he was liberally rewarded, fo2 euery 
ſeuerall verſe a peece of gold. That greater gift can any mi 

giue, then that which pꝛoceedeth from the heart: Ok all trea⸗ 

{ure ſaith Ariſtotle, the minde of a man ought moſt to bee 
elteemed: the Mite ofthe posꝛe woman offered vnto Chriſt, 
was no leſle made of & eſteemed, then the gould, Mirre and 
Frankentenle of the great Sages ofthe woꝛlde. Foz the gilt 
maketh not the giuer liberall, but the giuer maketh the gift- 


liberall, WAberefoze a pooze Student ot Paris going home A Student 
to his countrey Sicilia, & being bꝛged through penury wan⸗ of Paris. 


ting money to goe to a great learned mans houle (as though 
he might goe to ſome ok the Biſhops of England) tarying 
there a long while without either meate oꝛ dꝛinke, perceiuing 
the houle to be goꝛgeous, kayꝛe, c bzaue without, and full of” 
hunger, thirſt colde within, wꝛote with a coale on the walle 
a ſentence of Cicero, Non domo Dominus, ſed domus Domino 
ho neſt anda eſt. As though he might lap, faire buildings want 
moze liberall dwellers, then liberall Loꝛdes faire houſes, fox 
the houſe is pzapled by the man, and not the man by the 
houle, Fayꝛe houſes and wealth doe ſcant make men 4” 
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Jeis ſaivethat fayze thinges are coupled wich rde, s 


wealth ioyned with couetquſneſſe, In the beginning all men 
were liberall, vntil pꝛiuate wealth began to pꝛactiſe with mo⸗ 
ney, couetoulneſſe was not knowne, foꝛ as money did in⸗ 
creaſe ſo couetouſnelle grewe. In Rome ſaith Plinie money 
was not ſeene foure hundzed peares and more, alter the buil⸗ 
ding ol Rome. Then was Rome true and benefictall hy rea: 
ſon ot liberalitie, which after waxed wealthy and falle, by 
meanes of couetouſneſſe. That citie was moſt famous chiek- 
ly fo2 her liberalitie, wherem Rome excelled all the wozlde, 
It the death ol Pꝛinces, ot noble men, vea, ot all men can ſuf: 
ficiently beare witneſſe of their liues, conſidering vertue and 
fame ſhall pꝛooue that by death, which like ſcant may vtter, 
( fo2 no man is well knowne during lyfe) The death ot Epa- 


Epammon= minondas that moſt renowmed P2ince of Thebes and Cons 


das 


„„ querour ok all Greece, was aſure and a certatne ſhowe of his 
. Emilius 


liberall life. The laſt dap of P. Xmilivs, which triumphed 
in ipfe time ouer the pꝛoude Macedonians, and Ligurians, 
was a true token of his franke and free dealing in like. In 


M. Agripps. like maner ot Mænenius Agrippa, and Scipio Affricanus, 
Africanus, the one victoz ouer the Sammites, the other triumpher ouer 


Cyris. 


Carthage and Numantia, whoſe renowmed liues, made their 
deaths famous : whole wooꝛthy deaths, doe reuiue their no⸗ 
ble liues. Their beneſiciall dealing & liberalitie in life, was 
wel knowne by their deaths: lo liberally they liued, that their 
friends found no money hidden, no golde kept, no treaſure 
pꝛelerued, no Juell in ſtoꝛe, no hurded mucke in Coffers, In 
tine, no wealth at all, though diuers times by victoꝛie and 


triumphs, by conqueſt and foꝛtune, they poſſeſſed kingdoms 


and countries in like. The greeteſt Pꝛince in his time Cvrus, 
the firſt king that bzought the Monarchy vnto Perſia, flaine 
by Tomyris, had on his graue an Epitaph made, being bu- 
ried in Scithia, in no gozgeous Temple, hauing no ſumptu⸗ 
ous tombe, but in an open fielde, and a ſtone vpon his graue, 
with this Epitaph: Here lieth Cyrus the great king ok Per- 
ſia, contented now with ſeauen foot, which could not be ſatil⸗ 
fed ſometime with ſeauen kingdomes: what Keſar, King, oz 

| Pꝛince 
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Pzince \s euer thou art, ſpare this place vnto Cyrus. And 
when Alexander the great, paſſing with his armie vnto Sci- 
thiaand India, had read this Epitaph, and perceyuing the 
flipperie ſtate of Pꝛinces, the vncertaintie of life, and muta⸗ 
bilitie of Foꝛtune, he much doubted the ate ok his owne life: 
howbeit, at that voyage he quite foꝛgat by meanes of Mars, 
the Epitaph of king Cyrus, vntill hee returned from India 
from his warres vnto Babylon, where hee maried Statyra 
king Darius daughter, whom befoze hee conquered ; where 
luch liberalitie was ſhewed, ſuch magnificencie vone, ſuch 


gifts giuen, ſuch banquettes kept, that Alexander vpon his Alexander; 
owne charges maried the moſt part of the nobles of Mace- /uf inns. 
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donia, vnto 5 Ladies of Perſia, the feaſts during ſiue dates, lib. 20. 


ſurmounted vnto the ſunnne of thzee and twentie thouland 
Talentes, every Talent valued at foureſcoze poundes, re- 
peating oft the Epitaph of Cyrus, would ſuffer none, though 
diners Pꝛinces were pꝛeſent, to bee at auy charges but him 
_ ſelfeonelp, ſaping : that which Foꝛtune giueth vnto Alex- 
ander, the ſame will Alexander giue vnto his friends, fo 
Cyrus graue is appointed vnto Alexander: in this Alexan- 
der paſſed all pꝛinces, in taking all, and giuing all: Pꝛiuate 
faults may not depzaue open vertues, euery man hath a fault. 
Alexander was knowen to be a bꝛunkard: Iulius Cæſar was 
noted to be ambitious : Antiochus the great king of Siria 
blamed fo2 lechearie : Alcibiades of pꝛide: Pirrhus of incre⸗ 
dulitie : Hanniball of falſhood : Dioniſius of tyzanny,and ſo 


of infinite pꝛinces, which fo2 one vice may not be fozgotten 


fo their viuers vertues: Uertite muſt not be hidden koꝛ that 
- vice is manifeff, Phrine a Courtiſane ſometime of Greece, 
though fo2 her ſlaunderous life, wozthie repꝛehenſion, vet foz 
her liberalitie ought ſhe well co be remembyed : koꝛ after A: 
lexander the great had ſubdued that famous Citie of The- 
bes, and made the walles thereof euen with the ground: ſhe 
offered to reedifte the ſame vpon this condition, that vpon e⸗ 

uerp gate of the Cittie, this ſentence ſhould bee ſet, T bs Ci. 
tie Alexander the great threwe downe , and this Citie Phrine 


Phrinc, 


the Curtiſan bnilded vp againe. Che like ol Queene Rhodope Rhodepe, 
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ſometime a Curtiſan, and alewde woman, made bp a bꝛaue 
and ſumptuous wozke, called Piramides in Egypt, where 
thee vled ſuch liberalitie, ſuch kranke and free dealing of mo⸗ 
nep, that fo2 her noble liberalitie, ſhee was well woꝛthy to be 
commended, though fo2 vitious liuing otherwates ſhee was 
to be blamed. Men and women were deſirous then to be li. 
berall : Then Pꝛinces were as liberall and beneficiall with 
ſuch lenitie and humanitie vato the pooze, as they grewe 
afterwarde to be harde and couetous with ſeueritie and cru⸗ 
elneſſe, Therefoze Anaxilaus a liberall ꝛince, was often 
woont to ſap, that the chiefeft commendations and nobleit 
vertue coulde be in a }92ince, was not to bee ouercome in be⸗ 
nefictall doings, Attalus king of Aſia, languiſhing in ſick⸗ 
neſle, and readie to die, bequeathed his kingdome and Step⸗ 
ter ok Aſa, vnto the noble Romans by Teſtament, tully 
and freely to beſtowe it on whom they would, fo2 that they 
were lo liberall and beneficiall ſometime towards him, while 
yet Foꝛtune fauoured him not. A liberall Pzince can not be 
voide of loue, Antigonus was woont to anſwere Ariſto- 
demus, one of his Counſell and bzought. vp of a boy in his 
Ricchin, when hee fpake any thing againſt pꝛincely gittes, 
and founde fault with Antigonus liberalitie, that his talke 
did ſmell of the Kitchin: a meete repꝛehenſion ſoꝛ ſuch a 
ſaucie leruaunt, who let Ringes to doe good, and mooued 
Mꝛinces to doe euil: J would ſuch Spcophantes ſhould 
bee ſo anlwered ol Pꝛinces, as Ariſtodemus was of Ring 
Antigonus. Moszthy of perpetuall memozy was Artax- 
erxes fo2 his paſſing liberalitie towardes the pooze Soul: 
diours that came from Lacedemonia to warre with him, 
hee made them that came a foote vnto him, to goe home a 
Poꝛſebacke: hee that came a Hozſebacke, hee did ſende him 
home in a Chariot: and he that had a village befoze hee came 
vnto him, he gaue him a Citie at his going away from him. 
A Pꝛince woꝛthy of ſubiects, & a Captaine molt fit foꝛ ſoul⸗ 


Julius Cæſer. dioꝛs. hat made Iulius Cæſar to be beloued of his ſouldi⸗ 


Alexander. 


ours: MAhat cauſed Alexader to be honoꝛed of all men: mag⸗ 
nificence,# liberality. The one in the great wars at Pharſa 


lia, 
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lia, at what time hee Conquef®ſ Pompeius the great, ha⸗ 
uing all the Trealures and ſubftaunce ot Pompeius bꝛought 

befoze him, tooke nothing krom the Souldiours but Pom- 
eius letters: The other, after hee had vanquiſhed King 

5 hauing a great Chelt full of Treaſure, where hee 

fouud in pꝛelent coyne, two hundzed thouſand pound, beſide 

other inettunable Trealures, and Juels,tooke nothing from 
bis Souldiours, but a little Booke, named the Iliades of 

Homer, wherein he delighted moze to reade the noble actes 

of Greekces, the woꝛthy feates of Troyans, then in all the 

wealth ol Perſia. Thus liberality maintained their fame: 

Thus their magnificent benefites lo ſpꝛed foo2th their noble 

names, that happie was he that could bee a Souldiour vnto 

Czxſaro2 to Alexander. I remember me of a certaine king 

in Siracuſa, named Iliero, vnderſtanding_the liberalitie of 

the Romanes, and perceiuing the penurie of victuals, which 
then the Romanes ſuſtayned in the warres of Tharſime- 
nos, did ſend thzee hundzed thouſand buſhets of TWheate, 
two hundzed thouſand of Barly, with great ſummes of 

Golde and Siluer to eaſe the Romane ſouldiours: and fea- 

ring that his gifts would not be taken, noꝛ his pꝛeſentes re⸗ 

teiued, conſidering the nature and liberalitie ot the Romans, 
hee willed the Embailaders to lay that it was an homage & 
ſeruice ot good will, ſent ta honour the Romanes from Ihe- 
ro king of Siracuſa: O paſſing pollicte to pꝛactiſe beneſt⸗ 
cence, with manifeſt examples of a liberall heart. O Rome, 
how happy haft thou beene, that thzough thy liberalitie halt 
wonne the hearts and good will of all kingdomes and coun⸗ 
tries, Untill Ninus time, all things were common, no diui⸗ 
ſion of ground, no hoozding of money, no couetouſneſſe 
knowne, no greedineſle ok kingdomes, no deſire of wealth: in 
fine foz the ſpace of two hundꝛed & fiftie years, koꝛ the ſimpli⸗ 
citie, innocencie & true dealing of people, it was wozthily cal- 
led the golden woꝛld: & then a man could not find a couetous 
perlon, and now a man can not find a liberall friend: then 
no man knew to doe euill, and now no man knoweth 

to doe good ; then no man did take, and now no man doch 

Q a Ziue: 
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her, & now all fo2 themſelues, 
What made Cimon a liberall gentleman of Athens, ts bee 
ſo famous in Greece? his liberality amongſt niggards, hee 
onely counted liberall,& all Athens beſides couetoxs,where- 
by he deſerued renowne and gloꝛy, amonglt ſo many nippers 
of money, hee onely to ſhewe himſelke kranke and liberall. 
What cauſed Flaminius to be ſa much ſpoken of amongft 
the Romaines ? his liberall gifts, amongſt ſo many greedp 
takers, his open benefites,amongft their pꝛiuate wealth and 
hidden hatred 2 What mooued the Agragentines to honour 
fo much that man Gillias? to aduaunce his fame, to extoll his 
name : Ois liberalitie. Such conetouſneſle then was in A- 
thens, Rome, and Agrigente, that then woozthie were theſe 
of admiration and pꝛayſe, to auoyd the cankered ſtate of aua. 
rice. Thus from the golden wozlde, it came vnto the ſiluer 
wozlde, and then to that hard mettall Jron wo2lde, fo2 the 
cotetous people can neuer be ſuffilevy, The greedinelle of 
this age, the reffleſſe eſtate of this time can neuer bee ſatil⸗ 
fied. The young Partrich by nature is readie to flee as ſoone 


as ſhee commeth out of the ſhell, the wilde ducke ta ſwim, 


the Lion to go, and man onely bozne readie to ſeeke and tra- 
well foꝛ money. Mhere might a man finde out ſuch a man 
as Ariſtides was in all Greece now : who was fo liberall, 
that hauing all the ſfate of Athens vnder his gouernment, 
gaue all to p pooze citizens, ſaue that that ſcant bꝛought him 
vnto the ground. Where ſhould one meete with ſuch a one 
as Pclopidas in all Sparta ? being blamed ofhis friends and: 
counſellours,fo2 his large gifts and liberalitie, exhoꝛting him 
to make much of money,conſidering how neceſſarte money is 
to Pꝛinces: yea ſaid Pelopidas, to ſuch pꝛinces as Nicome- 
des a lame man, both dumbe and deafe, Where ſhould a 
man ſeeke in Thebes loꝑ ſuch a man as Epaminondas? who 
when he heard that he which carried his target after him, had 
taken money foꝛ the dimiſſion of certaine pꝛiſoners taken in 
the warres, giue me laid hee my Target, and goe you to keep 
an Inne, fo2 if you loue money, you are not fit to carrie E- 
paminondas Target, Cuery man is liberall in talke, — 
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few kranke in giuiug: all men ſpeake againſt enuie and ma⸗ 
lice, and yet one hate another: we exclaime againft 6p2annie, 
and pet we are mercileſle: we deſpiſe pꝛide, and yet we loue 


not humanitie we abhoꝛre gluttonie and dzonkenneſle, and 


pet we are alwates feaſting and bibbing: we diſpꝛaiſe Idle⸗ 
neſle, and yet we are flouthfull: we thunder agatnft flaunde- 
rours tounges, and pet we can ſpeake well or no bodie: In 
bꝛiete, we ſpeake againft all vices, and yet wee cannot be ac- 


quainted with any vertue. Euen as Diogenes a Philols- Diogene. 


pher nipt a certame Lacedemonian, which vſed often to re- 


peate in a place a Gzeeke verſe of Heſiodus the Poet, that Alianus. 
an Oxe oz no beaſt elle ſhould periche vnleſſe euill neigh⸗ lb. y. 


bours be the caule of it: Diogenes demaunded of him, how 
happened it, that both the people of Meſſena, and all their 
goods and cattels did miſcarie, and vou beeing their next 
neighbours in Sparta? So may it be ſpoken to theſe gloꝛi⸗ 
aus talkers, how is it that men loue auarice ſo well, and yet 
commend liberalitie fo often, 


¶ Ofageand the praiſe thereof. 


579) Y onthat wiſe man, would ſay often that 
SY age was the Hauen ofref, fo2 that it was 
y the ende of miſerie, the gate of life, the per⸗ 
d foꝛmaunce of all Pilgrimages. And ſith 
IN age is wiched of all men, what follte is it 


Sto hit any man in the teeth with that which 


he chiefly delireth, Mherekoze when king Archelaus had 4chelans;. 


appointed a great feaſt foꝛ his friends, amongſt other talkes 
chen at the table, Euripides declared what great loue he bare 
bnts Agathon, an olde tragicall Poet. Ageſilaus demaun⸗ 
ding why ſhould an olde man bee lo well eſfeemed of Euripi- 
des? he ſaide: Though the ſpꝛing time be pleaſant, yet the 
Haruelt is fertile: though Flow2es and Hearbes growe 
Kreene tn the Spꝛing, yet ware they ripe in harueſt. The 
_ agesof man are cõpared vnto the foure ſeaſons ot the yeere 2 


his growing time vnto the Spzing, his lufky time vnto the 
| Sommer. 
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Feroadib,z, Chaldeans: their French men, the auncient wiſe men called 
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Sommer, his wittie time vnto the Harueft , and his olde 
time vnto the Winter, which doth make an end of all things. 
Frederike, Emperour of Rome, after heehad appoiuted an 
olde man to rule the Cittie of Scadmenna, was often mos: 
ved, that hee fo2 his age was not meete to gotterne-ſuch a 
Cittie, conſidering the multitude and number of people that 
were within that Cittie, they thought that a young man 
ould better diſcharge the Office: But the wiſe Empe⸗ 
rour perceyiting how bent and pꝛone were the youth of that 
Towne, to haue a poung man to rule ouer them, anlwerer 
them after this ſoꝛte: I had rather ſaid hee, commit the go⸗ 
uernaunce of the Cittie vnto one olde man, then the gouer⸗ 
naunte of ſo many poung men vnto the Cittie. Better it is 
an olde man to rule the Cittie, then the Cittie to rule the 
young men, meaning no otherwiſe then p aged men ſhouly 
onely be admitted rulers in Citttes, fo2 that there belongeth 
vnto them experience of things and care of pouth. Such was 
the homage and reuerence which was among ſt the young 
Romaines, towarde the Senatours oꝛ dld men of the Cittie, 
as both head and legge, did acknowledge the ſame, in doing 
dutie vnto age. They had this confidence in age, that no 
man might be choſen vnto the number of the Senatours, be⸗ 
foze he ſhould be thꝛeelcoꝛe peares of age. The like cuſtome 
had the people of Chalcides, that no man befoze hee were fifs 
tie peares ſhould eyther beare office within their Citties, o2 
be ſent Embaſladour out ok their countrie. Amongſt the Per- 
ſians, no man could be admitted to be one of the ſage rulers, 


which they called Magi, vnleſſe perfite age had bꝛought him 


thereto perfs2ce, Amongſt the Indians, their wile men which 
ruled their countrey, which were named Gymnoſophiſtz, 
were aged and ancient: fo2 time giueth experience of gouer- 
nance, Amongſt the Egyptians the like credite was giuen 
bato old men, that youth meeting them in the way, would go 
out of the way to giue place vnto age: ſo that their counſel- 
lours, which were called pꝛophetes, were men of much time 
and experience: Euen ſo the Babylonians elected their ſage 


Druydes: 
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Druydes: In ſine, noble Greelcs did oblerue the like o2der in 
chooſing their rulers and Counſellers ot aged men as bekoꝛe 
ſpoken, The Lacedemonians youth, were by the law of Li- 
curgus ns leſle charged to reuerence age, then their owne 

arentes. The Arabians in all places without reſpect of per⸗ 


on, honour, dignitie oꝛ koztune, pꝛeterred their old me 


n be⸗ 


foꝛe. The people called Tarteſij had this law to honour age, 
that the younger might beare no witnelle againf the elder. 
The renerence ſapd Chylon, that ſhould bee ſhewed vnto 
age, by poung men, ought to bee luch, that they then beeing 
voung, doing obedience vnto age, might claime the like when 
they waxed olde, of youth. Ageſilaus king of Sparta, being 
an ald man, would often goe in the colde weather very thinne 
in a toꝛne cloake, without a coate oꝛ doublet, onely to ſhewe 
the wap bnto poung men, to bee hardie in age, by contem- 


ning of plealure and gay apparell in youth, Maſiniſſa 
o Numidia, beyng moze then thꝛeelcoze yeares of 


king 
age, 


would liuely and valiantly as Cicero ſaith, without cappe 
on head o2 thooe on foote, in the colde oz froſtie weather in 


the CA inter time, trauaple and tople with the Sould 


tours 


onely vnto this purpoſe , that pounge Souldiours ſhould 


bee harvened thereby in their pouth, and pꝛartiſe the 


ſame 


fo2 the vle of others, when they came to age themſelues. I- 


hero king of Sicilia, ſhewed the like example in his olde age, hero. 


being lxxx.peares, to traine youth and to bꝛing them vp 


ſo in 


young peares, that they might do the like in their olde ages. 
Fo2 thus iudged thele wile pꝛinces, that al men couet to imi⸗ 


tate pꝛinces and kings in their doings. Gorgias the Philolo⸗ 
pher, and maiſter vnto Iſocrates the Ozatour, and to diuers 


moꝛe nobles of Greece, thought himlelfe maſt happie, that he 
being a hundꝛed yeares and ſeauen, was as well in his ſenſes, 
as at any time befoꝛe: made ſo much of age, that being al 
ked why he lo delighted in age, he made anlwere: becauſe he 


found nothing in age that hee might accuſe age. So 


The l. ke ſaying is repozted of that learned Sophocles 


ſaide 


king Cyrus a litle befope his death, being a very old man, that Cyrus. 
hee neuer felt himſelfe weaker, then when hee — 


IJ 


being 
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being ſo olde, that he was accuſed ok his owne childzen, of fol 


lie, turned vnto the Judges and ſayde: If J be Sophocles, 
J am not a foole: if J bee a foole J am not Sophocles, mea: 
ning that in wilemen, the ſenſes waxed better, by vie and ex⸗ 
erciling the ſame vnto the vle of young men: fo2 wee pꝛayſe 
ſayth Cicero the olde man, that is ſomewhat young, and we 
commend againe, the young man that is ſomewhat aged. 
The olde is commended that hath his wit young and freſh 
at commaundement, and the poung is pzaiſed that is ſober 
and ſage in his doings, When M. Craſſus a noble Captaine 
of Rome, being a very olde man, tooke in hande to warre a⸗ 
gainſt the Parthians, ſtrong and ſtout people, being by Em⸗ 
baſſadours warned of his age, and admonifhed to fo2ſake 
warres, he aunſwered ſtoutly the Embaſſadour of the Par- 
thians, and ſayd: when J come vnto Seleucia pour Citie, A 
will anſwere you. One ofthe Emballadours named Ageſis, 
an aged man, ſtretched fozth his hand, and ſhewed the palme 
of his hand vnto Craſſus, ſaying: Befoze thou ſhalt come 
within the city of Seleucia, Bꝛiſtles ſhall grow out of this 
hand. The ſtoutneſſe of Marcus Craſſus was not ſp much, 
but the magnanimitie of Ageſis was as much: and yet they 
both were olde men. {hat courage was in Scæuola, to with⸗ 
ſtande that ſtrebꝛande of Rome Silla, which after he had vꝛged 
the Senatoꝛs to pꝛonounce Marius enemy vnto Italy, he 
being an olde aged man, anſwered Silla in this ſozt : Though 
diuers be at the commaundements of the Senatozs, & that 
thou art ſo compaiſed with ſouldioꝛs at thy beck: yet thou noꝛ 
al thy ſouldioꝛs ſhal euer make Sc æuola being an old man, foꝛ 
feare of looſing ſome old bloud, pꝛonounce Marius by whom 
Rome was pꝛeſerued, and Italy ſaued, to bee enempe vnts 
theſe. The like hiſtoꝛy wee reade that when Iulius Cæſar hay 
by fozce ot armes aſpired vnto the office ot a Dictator, and 
came vnto the Senate houſe, where fewe Denatours were 
together, the Emperour Cæſar deſirous to know the cauſe 
of their abſence, Conſidius an aged father ot Rome ſapde, 
that they feared Czſar and his ſouldiers. Whereat the Enm- 
perour muſinge a while, lapde ; hy vid nat yon inlikewife 
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tary at home fearing the fame + Becaule ſapd he age and time 
taught me neither to feare Cæſar, no} yet his ſouldiers. Foꝛ 
as Bruſonius faith, there are young mindes in old men: fo2 
though Milo the great wzeſtler, in the games of Olympia 
waxed old, and wept in ſpight ofhis dead limmes and bzuſed 
bones: yet hee ſayd his minde floziſhed, and was as young 
as euer it was befoze. Solon hath immoztal pꝛaiſe in Greece, 
fo: his ftoutnefle in his age: fo2 when Piſiſtratus had taken 
in hand to rule the people of Athens, and that it was evident 
vnough that tyranny ſhould pꝛoceede thereby : Solon in his 
latter dates hauing great care vnto his countrey, when that 
no man durſt refule Piſiſtratus, came befo2e his dooze in hare 
neſſe,and called the citizens to withftand Piſiſtratus, fo2 age 
ſapd he mooueth me to be ſo valtant and ſtout, that J had ra⸗ 
ther looſe my life, then mp coũtrey ſhould looſe their liberty. 
TUhat vertue then ſee wee to be in age, what wiſedome in 
time, what courage in old men 4% The examples of theſe olde 
men ftirre and pꝛouoke many to imitate their ſteps, inſomuch 
that diuers wilhed to be old, when they were yet young, to 
haue the honoꝛ as age then had, Mherekoꝛe king Alexan- 
der the great, ſpying a ysung man colouring his haires gray, 
ſaid: It behooueth thee to put thy wits in colour, and to al⸗ 
ter thy mind. The Lacedemonians, people that paſt all na⸗ 
tions in honouring age, made lawes in their Cities, that the 
aged men ſhould be lo honoured and eſteemed of the poung 
men, euen as the parents were of the childꝛen, ſo that when a 
ſtranger came vnts Lacedemonia and ſaw the obedience of 
youth toward age, hee (aid : In this countrie J wiſhe onely 
to be old, foꝛ happy is that man that wareth old in Lacede- 
monia: & in the great games of Olympia, an old man wan⸗ 
ting a place, went vp # downe to ſit ſome where, but no man 
receiued him: but among the Lacedemonians, not onely 
their pong men, but alſo their aged, gaue place vnto his gray 
haires, and alſo the Embaſladers of Lacedemonia being 
there p2eſent, did reuerence him, and tooke him vnto their 
leate, which when hee came in, hee ſpake aloude : O pot A- 
thenians, you know what is good, and what is bad, fo2 that 
R, which 
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which you people of Athens ſayd hee, doe pꝛokelle in know: 
edge, the lame doth the Lacedemonians put in pꝛactiſe. A- 


Alexander. lexander being in his wars with a great army in Perſia, and 


meeting an old man by the wap in the cold weather, in ragged 
and rent cloathes, lighted kram his hozle, and ſayd vnto him: 


Mount vp into a pꝛinces ſaddle, which in Perſia is trealan 


fo2 a Perſian to doe, but in Macedonia commendable : let- 


ting to vnderſtand how age is honozed, and old men eftee- 


Valer1:t 
Cornmu, 
HMetellus. 


med in Macedonia, and how of the contrarie, wealth and 
pꝛyde is foſtred in Perſia: fox where men ot experience and 
aged yeares are ſette naught by, there it cannot be that wile⸗ 
dome beareth rule. Wow many in the Empire ok Rome, 
ruled the Citie, gouerned the people, of thoſe that were ve⸗ 


ry aged men 5 as Fabius Maximus, who was thꝛeelcoze 


peares & two in his laſt cõſulſhip: Valerius Coruinus, which 


was ſire times a Conſull in Rome, à very old man, which li⸗ 


ued a hundꝛed and odde peares: Metellus of like age, called 
to the like function adminiſtration in the common wealth, 


Appius ( luu- beyng an old man. What ſhould J ſpeake of Appius Clau- 


dius. 


dius, of Marcus Perpenna, of diuers other noble Romans, 
whoſe age e time was the onely occaſion of their aduaunce- 
ment vnto honour and dignitie: What ſhould Jrecite Ar- 
ganthonius, who was thꝛeeſcoꝛe peares betoꝛe he came vnto 


his king dome, and akter ruled his countrie koureſcoꝛe peares 


Polls. 


Epimenides. 


vnto his great fame, and great commendations of age: To 
what ende ſhall J repeate Pollio, who liued in great credite 
with the people, vnto his laſt peares, a man of wo2thy pꝛaiſe, 
of renowmed fame, which lined a hundzed and thirtie peares, 
in greatauthozitie and dignitie : To ſpeake of Epimenides 


whom Theopompus affirmeth that hee liued a hundꝛed and 


Dando. 


Neſtor. 


almoſt thꝛeeſcoꝛe yeares in great rule and eſtimation: {mall 


it were to the purpoſe to make mention againe of Dandon 


amongeſt the Illirꝛans, which Valerius wꝛiteth that hee was 
fiue hundꝛed yeares befoze he died, and yet ol great memoꝛie 
aud noble kame: o2 of Neſtor whith liued thꝛee hundzed 


 peares,o! whom Homer doth make much mention, that from 


his mouth pzoceeded koꝛth ſentences.ſweeter then hony: yea 
| m 
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in his latter dayes almoſt his ſtrength coꝛreſpondent vne 
to the ſame. That renowmed Pzince. Agamemnon Gene: 
rall ot all Greece, wiſhed no moze in Phrigia, but ſiue ſuch 
as Neſtor was, with whole wittes and courage, hee doub⸗ 
ted not but in ſhozt time hee fhould bee able to ſubdue 
Troy. Sweete are the layinges of olde men, perfite are 
they2 Counlelles, lounde and ſure their gouernance. How 
frayle and weake is vouth : Pow many Citties are periſh- 
ed by young Counſell + How much hurt from time to time 
haue poung men deuiled, pꝛactiſed, and bzought to paſſe: 
And againe of age, how full of experience, knowledge, and 
pꝛouiſion, painkull and ſtudious is it vnto the graue: As 
we read of Plato, that noble Philoſopher, which was buſie 
and carefull foꝛ his countrey, waiting. and making Bookes 
the very yeare that he died, being foureſcoze.4 two, Df Iſo- 
.crates which like wile being foureſcoze & foureteene, compt- 
led a booke called Panathenaicus: of Gorgias, which made 
the like, & being ſtudius c carefull to pꝛoſite his countrie, be⸗ 
ing a hundꝛed and leauen peares, was altogether addicted to 
his books, & to his ſtudy. So of Zeno, Pithagoras, # Demo- Zeno. 
critus it might be ſpoken, men of no leſle wit, trauaile, c exer⸗ Pyrhagerat. 
ciſe, then ol time e age. Foꝛ as Cicero ſaith, the gauernment He nccritus. 
E rule of common wealths, conliffeth not in ſtrength of body, ; 
but in the vertue of the minde: waightie & graue matters, 
are not gouerned with lightneſle of the body, with lwiktnelle 
ok the foot, with externall qualities, but with authoꝛity, coun⸗ 
ſell, and knowledge : foꝛ in the one, ſaith he there is raſhneſle 
and wilkulneſſe, in the other grauitie, and pꝛudence. As The- 1 
miſtocles, and Ariſtides, who though not friends th ent A- T vena ocles 
thens, both rulers, yet age taught them when they were leut. teen. 
Embaſladoꝛs foꝛ the ſtate of Athens, to become friends to 
pꝛolite their conntrey, which youth could neuer haue done. 
That lage Solon, was woont often to bꝛag, how that he dat- % 
ly by reading, learning and experience waxed old. Apelles „ % 
that appꝛoued Painter, and renowmed Grecke, in his age 88 
and laſt time, would haue no man to palle the day idle with⸗ 
out learning of one line. Socrates 1 olde man became Keese. 
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à Scholler to learne Puſicke, and to play vpon inſtruments. 


Cicero being old himſelfe, became a perfite Greeke with 
ſtudie. Cato beyng aged, in his laſt peares went to ſchoole 
to Ennius, to learne the Greeke. Terentius Varro was al- 
molt fourtie yeare old, betoꝛe hee tooke a Greeke booke in 
hand, and yet pꝛooued excellent in the Greeke tongue. Cli- 
tomachus went from Carthage vnto Athens, after fourtie 
yeares of age, to heare Carneades the Philoſophers lecture. 
Lucius as Philoſtratus doth mite, meeting Marcus the old 
Emperour with a bsoke vnder his arme going to Schoole, 
demaũded of the Emperaur whether he went like a boy with 
his booke in his hand: the aged Emperour anl wered, J go 
to Sextus the Philoſopher, to learne thoſe things J know 
not: O God ſaid Lucius thou being an olde man, goeſt to 
ſchoole now like a boye, & Alexander the great, died at thir. 
tie yeares of age. Alphonſus King of Sicilia, was not atha- 
med at fiftte peares old to learne and to trauaile fo2 his know- 
ledge, and leaſt he ſhould looſe the vſe of the Latine tongue, 
hee occupied himſelfe in tranſlating Titus Liuius into his 
vulgare tongue, though he was a king. J ds not hold wich 
age in diuers men, which foz want of diſcretion and witte, 
ware childiſh againe: but of perfite men, in whom age ſee- 
med rather a warrant of their doings, Foz euen as hee that 
playeth much vpon inſtruments, is not to be commended ſo 
well, as he that playeth cunningly, x artificially : So all men 
chat liue long, are not to be pꝛaiſed ſo much as he that ſo liue 
well. Foz as Apples beeing greene, are pet ſowze, vntill by 
time they waxe lweete: ſo young men without warrant of 
time, and experience ot thinges are to be milliked. It faults 
be in old men ſaith Cicero (as many there be) it is not in 
age, but in the lite and manners of men : Some thinke age 
miſerable, becauſe either the body is depꝛiued from pleaſure, 
oꝛ that it bzingeth imbecilitie oz weakeneſle, oꝛ that it is not 
farre from death, oꝛ quite calleth from due adminiſtration of 
common wealths : theſe foure cauſes ſaith Cicero, make 
age ſeeme miſerable and loathſome. What ſhall wee ſaye 
then ol thole that in their old age, haue defendeth their = 
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tries, laued their Citties, guided the people, nd-valiantly 
triumphed ouer their enemies: as L. Paulus, Scipio, and Fa- 
bius Maximus, men of woonderfull credite in their olde 


runcanus, aged men of great agilitie, ot famous memozie, in 
their laſt dates% How might Appius Claudius be foꝛgotten, 
who being boch old and blind, reliſted the Senatours to com- 
pound with king Pirrhus fo peace, though they all and the 
Confulles of Rome, heretmto were much enclined : Jf J 
ſhould paſſe from Rome, aplace where age was much eſtee- 
med vnto Athens, amongſt the ſage Philoſophers: if from 
Athens to Lacedemonia, where age altogether bare ſway 
and rule: if fromthence, vnto the Ethiopians, and Indians, 
where all their liues are ruled and gouerned by olde men: if 
from thence vnto any parte ofthe wozlde F ſhould trauaile; 
I might be long occupied in reciting the honour and eſtima⸗ 
tian ot age. Herodotus doth waite, that the Æthiopians, c 
Indians, do liue moſt commonly a hundꝛed & thirtie peares. 
The people called Epeij, doe liue in the countrep of to- 
la, two hundꝛed peares naturally: and as it is by Damiates 
repoꝛted, Lictorius à man of that Countrie liued thꝛee hun⸗ 
dꝛed yeares, The kings of Arcadia, where wont to line thꝛee 
hundzed yeares. The people of Hiperborij, liued a thouſand 
peares. ee read in the old Teſtament, that Adam our firſt 
father liued nine hundꝛed and thirtie veares: and Eua his 
wife as many. Seth nine hundzed and twelue peares. Seth 
his Sonne called Enos, nine hundꝛed and fine. Cainan the 
ſonne of Enos, ninehundzed and ten, Malalchell the ſonne 
of Cainan, eight hundꝛed foureſcoꝛe and fifteene, So Enoch 
the ſonne of Jared, lined nine hundꝛed thꝛeeſcoꝛe and fine 
peares, Enoch his ſonne, named Mathuſalem, lined niue 
hundꝛed thzeeſco2e and nine, with divers of the firſt age: J 
meane vntill Noahs time, which began the ſecond wozld, af- 
ter the floud, who lined as wee read, nine hundzed and five 
yeares, Mis ſon Sem ſixe hundꝛed peares, and ſo lineally 
fromfather vnto ſonne, as from Sem vnto Arphaxad, from 
Arphaxad vnto Sala, from Sala vnto Heber, the leaſt liued 
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yeares. What may be ſpoken of Fabritius, Curius, and Co- ah, bis 
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aboue thꝛee hundꝛed peares. This I thought fo2 better tre. 

dite # greater pzoafe oł old age, to dzawout of the old Teſta⸗ 

ment, that other pꝛophane authozities might be beleeued: as 

Tithouius. Tithonius whom the Poetes faine that he was ſo old that he 

defired to become a Gꝛaſhopper. But becaule age hath no 

pleaſure in the wozlde, frequenteth no banquets, abhozreth 

Tut, loueth no wantonnes, which ſaith Plato is the only baite 

that deceineth young men: ſo much the happier age is, that 

age doth loath that in time, which young men neither with 

knowledge, with wit,no2 yet with cotmſell can auoid. What. 

harme hath happened from time to time by poung men, ouer 

whom luft ſo ruled, that there followed euerſion of common 

wealths, treaſon ta Pzinces, friends betrated, countries o- 

uerthzowne, kingdomes vanquiſhed,all the moꝛlde almoſt 

through pleaſure periſþed$TherfozeCiccro ſaith in his book 

entituled ofpld age, at what time he was in the citie of Tarẽ- 

tum, being a young man with F. Maximus, that hee bare one 

le ſſon frõ Tarentum vnto the pouth of Rome, where Archi- 

tas the T arentine ſaide, that nature peſtowed nothing vpon 

man lo hurtful vnto hunſelf, ſo dangerous vnto his countrie, - 

C. Babrie as luſt oꝛ pleaſure: Foz when C. Fabritius was ſent. as an 

e, Emballadoꝛ from Rome vnto Pirrhus king of Epire, being 

then the gouernour of the citie Tarentum, a certaine man na⸗ 

med Cineas, a Theſſalian boꝛne, being in diſpytatis with Fa- 

britius about pleaſure, laying that he heard aPhiloſopher of 

Athens affirming that all which we do is to be referred vnto 

pleaſure, which wh? M. Curius, Titus Coruncanus heard, 

roa. they deſired Cineas to perlwade king Pirrhus, in that to peeld 

| vnto pleaſure, and make the Samnits beleeue that pleaſure 

ought to be eſteemed, w hereby they knew ik that king Pir- 

rhus o2 the Samnits, (being then great enemies vnto the Ro- 

manes) were addicted bnto luſt oꝛ pleaſure, that then ſoone 

they might be ſubdued & deſtroied. Fo2 that nothing hinde⸗ 

dereth magnanimitie, oz refiffeth vertuous enterpꝛiles, ſo 

much as pleaſure, as in the treatiſe of pleaſure it ſhall at large 

moꝛe appeare, Why then hom happy is old age, to deſpiſe & - 

tontemne that which pouth by no meanes can auoid, * "th . 
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Toath'# abhozre that which is moſt hurtful vnto it lelke : For 
Cecellius contemned Czlar, with all his foꝛce, ſaying vnto 
the Emperoꝛ, that two things made him nothing to eſteeme 
the power ot the Emperour: Age & wit, Caſtritius wated no⸗ 
thing at all the thzeatning of C. Carbo being then Conſull at 
Rome, who though he laid, he had many friends at cõmaun⸗ 
dement, pet Caſtritius anſwered and laid: that he had like⸗ 
wile many peares which might not feare his friends, There⸗ 
foze a wiſe man ſometime wept, fo2 that, man dieth within 
few peares, hauing but little experience, in his old age, hee 
is then depꝛiued therok. Foz the Crowe liueth thꝛiſe as long 
as the man doth, The hart liueth foure times longer then the 
Crowe. The Nauen chꝛile again liueth longer then the Mart. 
The Phenix nine times longer then the Nauen. And thus 
birdes doe lite longer time then man doth, in whom there is 
no vnderſtanding of their yeares : But man bnto whom rea⸗ 
ſon is topned, befoze he commeth vnto any ground of expe⸗ 
-rience, when he beginneth to haue knowledge in things, hee 
dieth, and thus endeth he his toyling Pilgrimage and trauel. - 
in kewer peares then diuers beats oz birds doe. 


¶ Ofthe maners of ſundrie people, and 


of their ſtrange life. 


d De lundzp faſhion and varietie of maners, 

the ſtraunge lyke of people, euerie where 
thꝛough the woꝛlde dilperſed, are ſo depain⸗ 
ted and ſet kooꝛth amongſt the waiters, that 
in ſhewing the ſame, by naming each coun⸗ 
* | trey, & the people thereof oꝛderly, their cu⸗ 
tomes, their maners, their kind of lining, ſomthing ts figni- 
lie, how diuers the maners of men be. Therefoze J thought 
bꝛiefly to touch & to note euery countrey in their due oꝛder of 
liuing, and to begin with the Egyptians, people mot aunci⸗ 
ent and moſt expert in all ſciences, that Macrobius the w2t- 


er, calleth the countrie of Egypt, the Nourſe and Mother E git, 


ok all Artes: foz all the learned Greekes, haue had their 
beginning 


Athiopia. 
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beginuing from Egypt, euen as Rome had from Greece. 
This people obſerne their dates by account of houres, from 
midnight vnto midnight: They honour the Sunne and the 
Moone fo2 their goddes, fo2 they name the Sunne Olris, & 
the Moone Iſis: Their feeding was of filhe bꝛoyled in the 
heate of the Sunne, with hearbes and wich certainefoules of 
the ayꝛe: They liue a thouſand peares, but it is to be vnder: 
ſtanded, that they number their peares by the Boone : The 
men beare burthens vpon their heads, and the women vpon 
their bꝛeaſtes and ſhoulders : The men make water ſitting, 


the woman ſtanding : The Crocodil is that beaſt which they 


moſt efteeme, that being dead they burie hun: A Sow is 
that beaſt, which they moſt deteſt, ſo that it any parte of their 
cloathes touch a Sow, they ſtraight will pull of their cloa: 
thes,and waſh them ouer: They are black people,moft com- 
monly flender,and verie haſtie. Curtius calieth them lediti⸗ 
ous, vaine, very ſubtill in inuention of things, and much gi⸗ 
uen to wine. The Æthiopians are people that liue without 
lawes and realon, ſeruants and flaues vnto all men, ſelling 
their childzen vnto Merchants fo2 cone, their hayze long 
with knots, and curled, The Indians people of two much 
libertie, as Herodot faith, accompanying their women in o⸗ 
pen fight, neyther ſowe they noꝛ build, neyther kill they any 
lining beaſt, but feede of barly bꝛead and hearbes : they hang 
at their eares mall pearles, æ they decke their armes, wꝛeſts, 
and neckes, with gold: Kings of India are much honoured, 
when they come abꝛoad, their waies ſet and deckt with freſhe 
flowers, ſweete odours, and men in armes following their 
Chariots made of Margarite ſtones, and men meeting them 
with frankinlence: And when their King goeth to bed, their 
harlots bzing him with ſongs and mirth, making their p2ay- 
ers vnto their Gods of darkenelle, fo2 the good riſing of 
their King. Againe, the childꝛen kill their parents when they 
waxe old: Their maides and young damolels of India, are 
lought abꝛoad amongſt the young men, to choole them their 
huſbai.ds : TAhen any man dieth, his wife will dꝛeſſe her 
ſelfe moſt bzaueft foꝛ the funerall, and there both they are = 
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ried togither : Hercules is much honszed in that countrie, 


64 


_ and theriuver Ganges. The Scythians, pale and white,fo2 the Scythia. 


toldneſſe of the ayꝛe, and full of courage: Amongſt theſe peo⸗ 
yle all things are almaſt in common, ſauing no man will haue 
his ſwoꝛd and his cup common, their wines they waigh not, 
common one fo2 another, ' Foz dꝛonkenneſle they pale all 
nations, fo2 in their ſolenme banguets, there may no man 
winke of that appointed cup, which is caried abzoad vnts 


great banquets, vnleiſe hee had ſlaine one oꝛ other, fo2 it was 


accounted amongſt the Scithians no honeſtie faz a man to 
liue, vnleſle he had killed one oꝛ other, They haue no Cities 
noꝛ townes as Egypt which was full, (foꝛ it is witten, that 
when Amazis raigned a king in Egypt, there were twentie 
thouſand Cities numbzed within che countrie of Egypt,) 
but Scithia a moſt barren i rude cauntrie, the people where⸗ 
of line and feed beaſtly: a cauntrie moſt cold, fo2 that no wood 
groweth in the countrie: no religion, no Temples foz their 
Gods, but vnto. Mars : thetr chiefe weapons are Bowes 
and Arrowes : when their king dieth in Scithia, fiftte men, 
and fiftie of his beſt hoꝛſes, muſt beare him companie, and be 
flaine, fo2 that they iudge they ſhall goe one way. The Par- 
thians are a people moſt thirfty, faith Pliny,fo2 the moꝛe they 
dꝛinke, the moꝛe thirſtie they are, their chiefe gloꝛy they ſecke 
by dꝛinking, giuen fo much to ſurkets and dꝛunkennelle, that 
their bꝛeath fo2 their inoꝛdinate dꝛinking, doth fkinke # ware 
fo ſtrong, that no man can abide them: their king likewile is 
ſo much honoꝛed of them, that when hee commeth in place, 
they euer kneele and kille his koste: He hath many Queens 
with whom the king muſt lie one after another : The 
king hath about his Chariot ten thouſand ſouldiours, with 


ſiluer ſpeares in their hands, and the end of their ſpeares all 


golde: they honour their king with the Sunne, the Poone, 
the Fire, the water, the wind, and the peares; vnto theſe they 
ſacriſice, and honoꝛ them as their Gods: To lie, is molt hoꝛ⸗ 
rible with the Parthians, inſumuch that they inſtruct their 
young childzen onely to auoid lies, and to learne to ſpeake 


trueth. Ok all men they hate vngratefull men, they iudge it 
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molt vnhoneſt to lpeake any thing filthy, e loath chiefly that 
which is ſhamekull, either in talke oz in doing, inſomuch that 
they will ſpitte oꝛ make water but in a place, where either a 
floude 02 a riuer, oꝛ ſome other water is: riding, dauncin g, 
and tenice, do they exerciſe moſt. The people ot Arabia are 
long hap2ed, with ſhauen beardes, laue that they ſpare the vp⸗ 
per lips vnſhanen : Their women common fo? all men at all 
times to medle with, leauing a ſtaſte at the dooze in token bn- 
to another, that he is with one alreadie, and to let vnderſtann 
that he muſt tarrie vntill that man goe out. In Arabia, it is 
not thought amiſſe foꝛ any to lie with his mother, and if any 
that is not kinne take that in hand, it is adultery: they woꝛ⸗ 
ſhip as their Gods, Vrania ? Dioniſius. They are like vnts: 
the Baby lonians, people of moſt coꝛrupt life, and moſt gi- 
Babylanian'e uen unto filthy pleaſure. In ſo much, that their daughters, 
and their wines are hired vnto euerx man, walking in the 
ſtreetes, going vnto the temples, meeting and offering them: 
ſelues vnto any ſtranger. With the Arabians aud Babylo- 
nians, we may well compare the Lesbians, & the Sybarates, 
people paſſing in that wickedneſle, giuen to nothing but vnto 
fleepe & venerie, inſomuch that they wearie themlelues with 
all kind of plealures: and the exceſſe al their banquetes, and 
the bꝛauery of their women was ſuch that made all the behol⸗ 
ders to muſe, # wonder at their exceſle, as well in cloathing, 
as in feeding, wherein they tooke gloꝛzie: They expelled all 
ſound and noyſe that might trouble their lleeepe, inlomuch 
that they ſuffered no clockes within their Cities, leaſt they 
ſhould awake them from their fleepe. So filthie were theſe 
nations, that hand, foote, head and. all partes of the bodie 
. were naturally giuen to pollute themſelues with Uenerie. 
s  Arcadians, are people of ſuch antiquity, that (as they ſup: 
pole) they are befoze the Poone, of this they bꝛag moſt: they 
woꝛſhip Pan as their God: This people neuer triumphed 
ouer their enemies, noꝛ kept wars with any nations, but ofs 
ten times lerued vnder other pꝛinces. Thele Arcadians were 
Itke vnto the people called Auerni, fo2 their bꝛags of antiqut 
dez lo even as the Arcadians bzagge of the Poone, ſo Aver- 
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ni boaſted ok their ſtirpe and ſtocke, the auncient Troians, 
wherefoze they would bee called b2ethzen vnto the ſfoute 
and auncient Romances. The Bcetians are the rudeſt pes⸗ 
ple in the wozld, ſo that the Athenians call them as Plu- 
tarchus repozteth , bolde bayardes and blockes, fo2 their 


grolle vnderſfanding, The Bactrians, moſt puiſlant and 2,o,..,,- 


warlike Souldiours, deteffting much the exceſſe of the Per- 
ſians, but are of ſuch grofle ſenſe, notwithſtanding that they 
glue and beſtow their olde men, and alſo ſickemen vnto 
Dogs to bee deuoured, which Oogges foꝛ the purpole they 
nouriſh and bꝛing vp in their countrie. The Agrigentines, 
people giuen vnto ſuch buildings & bangueting, that Plato 
che Philoſopher ſaid : the Agrigentines builded as though 
they ſhould lite fs2 euer, and banqueted as though they 
ſhould dye daplie, The maners of the Aſsirians were to 
bing their ſicke friends abꝛoad vnto the high waies, to ſeeke, 
to alke, and to know remedies fo2 their ſickneſle of all kinde 
of men that paſle by: And if by chaunce without remedie 
the ſicke ſhould dye, they ſhould beare him home and burie 
him ſolemnly, annointing ouer the coꝛpes with honte and 
waxe. This people did weare fo) their weapons, Daggers, 
and Targets, and Clubbes : they did wozſhip Adad foz 
thetr God, and Adargatin fo2 their Goddeſſe, The people 
of Crecte were molt expert Sea men, and well pꝛactiſed in 
warres, abſtaining not ouely from fleſh, but alſo from ſodden 
meate : their chiefe inkamie was in venery malculine, other- 
wiſe fo2 their maners of liuing, much like vnto the noble 


Lacedemonians, which fo; their madeſtie in feeding and Lacedemo- 
contempt of wealth, fs2 their wiſedome and ſtudie in warte- inn. 


. fares paſſed all natiõs: fo2 a token therof they pꝛinted in their 
targets the Greeke letter L.named Lembrba. They bzought 
bp their youth as Lycurgus that aunctent law-ſetcer taught 
them, in all kinde of ſtudie, payne, and labour, with hun⸗ 
ger, thirſt, colde and heat, whereby they might bee able to 
ſuffer any chaunce happened, o2 inturie offred. Then were 
they againe bzought vp in wzaſtling, leaping , running, 
ſwimming, ryding, and 2 other qualities as _—_ 
D 3 out 
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p2ofite their countrie in time of leruice: koꝛ their nature was 
either to wume e tonquere, oꝛ elle to die and peeld. Lear⸗ 
ning and icience they little effeemed, in ſo much that Athens 
and Sparta could neuer agree, foz that the one was addicted 
to ſerue Minerua oꝛ rather the Muſes, the other giuen vuto 
Mars. Lycurgus made a law in the Citie of Sparta, that no 
man might accompanie with his awne wie, but w ſhametatt- 
nelle of that ſilthie acte. The candles might not be lighted 
in that houſe, where the man was, when that hee would goe 
vitghis wife, When the king would go vnto warres,befoze 
he ſhould go vnto the field ta encounter with the enemies, he 
offred two ſolemne ſacrifices : the one vnto Minerua, others 
wiſe named Bellona, to kindle flames of ſtoutnes in his ſoul- 
diours mankully to fight, the other vuto the Muſes, to mode⸗ 


rate their doings in victozte,as might be commendable and 


pꝛayſe woꝛthie therein: they paſſed all men in patience: fo 
(as befoꝛe) they bꝛought vy their childꝛen in ſuch hardineſle, 
that their parents would haue them whipt, lcourged, and 
wounded into the fleſh to harden them in their young peares. 
They ſuffred theft to bee vnpuniſhed, fo2 that the exerciſe 
therof, doth repꝛeſent a kind of boldneſſe in warres. The 
nature of the Lydianswas to delight in ſuperſtitious diuina⸗ 
tions, in inuention of playes, and in theft: fo2 the arte of di⸗ 
ting, and playing diuers kinds of games vpon tables, the Li- 
dians firſt inuented the ſame, They alſs were much entlamed 
by luxurious lite, aud filthy venerie, which they neither ſpa⸗ 
red day no2 night. Plinie wiiteth-of a certaine nation called 
Eſſeni, which abſtaine from all kind of pleaſure,in fo much, 
that they neuer accompanie wich women, neuer eat fleſh, no2 
dꝛinke wine: And thus by cuſtome of faſting, they became 
naturally chaſte: Foz cuſtome and vle, ſaieth Ariſtotle, is an 


other nature. In that countrie no man polle ſleth any thing 


of his owne, all things are indifferent betweene them, and 
they liue as companions one with another, Fo2 in thele their 
vertues they excell all men in vehement and moſt ardent 


laue towarde God: Mertue moſt diligent with great care 


ard ſudie waighed ; their neighbours wonderfully beloued 


— 
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and made of, ſo that by this their: pꝛecept ot life; they haue 
great fame and commendations. They haue few Cities, 
neither townes, and foz that they take che earth as a common 
mother, they haue all one reſpect vnto all kinde of men. The 
Getes haue na diuiſion of lands, no limits of ground, noꝛ any 
partitions of their goods: they dꝛinke blaud mingled with 
milke, they cate no fleſhe, and they reioyte much when any 
of their friends die, even as che people called Trauſes in 
Thracia doe, whenany is bozne into the wozld, they mourne 
and lament with weeping eyes, that the little childe then 
bozne, ſhould know the milerie and ſtate ok this wꝛetched 
wo2lve : and when any of their friendes are dead, chey reioice 
and be glad with melodie and all kinde of mirch, fo2 that he 


hath paſt this toyling life, The Thracians, people of great T hracia. 


antiquitie, famous warriours, bꝛagging much that Mars the 
God of Marre, was bone in their countrie, much addicted 


vnto dꝛunkennelle, lelling their childꝛen in the market, and 


their maydes and daughters common to lie with euery man: 
they iudge and count it moſt commendation to liue onely by 
ſpoyle, Theft, and Warres : they bzagge if any haue 
wound, they thinke it a fame vnto the perſon, And like wiſe 
alſo. of the contrarie, if. they haue no marke in the foꝛehead, 
no wound in the body, they will iudge thoſe wle men & cou- 


wards. The common people woꝛſhip Mars and Diana fog 


their Gods: Their King onely doth wooꝛchip Mercurie, 
by whom the King vſeth. to ſweare. Pfilli, people of ſo 
great follie, chat when the Southerne wind bloweth ſo long 
and ſtrong, that their lands periſhe, cheir water dꝛie, then they 
arme themlelues with common counſell to fight againſt the 
winde, euen like as the people of Celta, doe vle to dꝛaw their 
ſwo2des, and ſhake their ſpeares at the waues of the Seas, 
to reuenge the iniuries and wꝛonges done by the Deas 
bnto chem. Bithini were men of like folly: foꝛ they would 
alcend, and climbe vp vnto the toppe ol hie mountaines, ei⸗ 
ther to thanke Iupiter fo2 his fartheraunce towardes them, 
d elſe to curſe Iupiter fo2 his cruelneſſe towardes them, 
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Celts; 


The Pygmeians, being ſoze troubled and moleſted with Pg mei. 
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Cranes, do ride on Rams Soates backs, with their bowes 


g arrowes, a whale band, in the ſpzing time towards the ſea 
banckes to bzeake their egges, to deſtroy their neaſts, and to 
fight with the Cranes: euery third moneth they take this 
tourney in hand, elſe would the Cranes deſtroy them, fo2 that 
they are little dwarfes, of a cubit long. Their houſes are 
made of dirt & feathers, moſt like vnto birds neaffs, but that 
they are {ſomewhat larger and bigger. J know not vnto what 
purpole J do recite theſe countries, ſith the maze I waite, the 
mote J haue to wiite, {Uhat ſhould J recite the people, that 
eate the fleſh of Lions, & Panthers, called Agriophagi? Dz 
recite thoſe that eate Lice in Scithia, called Budini, Oꝛ them 
that eate Serpents, called Ophiophag12 oz thoſe that feede 
on mens bodies, called Anthro s Yea, oz thoſe that 
eate their owne parents, as the 2 pians did? Unto what pure 
poſe ſhould J name Aſtomi, a nation in India, without 
mouthes, which onely liue with the ayze that commeth vnts 
their noſthzels, where they receiue b2eath : they can neither 
kate noꝛ dzinke,as Plinie ſaith in his 7. booke, they liue the 
longer with the ſweete ſmell and odozs of flowers: Unto 
what ende likewiſe ſhould J ſpeake of thoſe blind Andaba- 
tes that fight without eyes: 92 of thoſe great eared people 
the Faneſij, whoſe eares ſhadowed gnd cauered their whole 
body v o2 of the Monepods, which in like maner ſhadowe 
their whole bodie with one foote + o2 of Arimaſpi, people 
in Scithia hating but one eye in the middeft of their foꝛe⸗ 
head, like the great Ciclope Poliphemus, which Vliſſes de- 
ſtroyed : Dea, of milltans moze, whoſe defo2mitie to de⸗ 
paint, whole ouglines to wiite, were too much a charge vnto 
the waiter, e too much tediouſneſſe vnto the reader; J might 
ſpeake of people in ſome part of India, which liue 200,yeares 
and moze, whoſe hayze vpon their heads in their young age is 
white, e in their old age black, called Pandoræ. I might like⸗ 
wile recite a people in Libia, whole hozles may not be guided 
no2 gouerned with byidles, be the bittes neuer ſo ffrong 2 but 
with roddes molt gently are they tamed, be the rods neuer io 
fimple, Hcrodogus,a famous Greeke wziter, is not * 
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to Hewhow the women Selenetidæ, bꝛought foo2th egges, 
whence men were bozne, of ſuch height, length e ſtature, that 
A am partlie abathed to alleage his authozttie therin. Againe, 
the people called Sorbotæ of Ethiope, are ſaid to be eight 
Cubittes long. To ſpeake of the Troglodites which liut in 
Caues ot the ground, feeding on Serpents, people of won: 
derkull ſwiftneſle, which out ⸗ runne any Moꝛſe m'Arinope, 
which cannot ſpeake but hille: Ta ſpeakof Maſſagetes, ot the 
people Naſomoncs, J will accoꝛding vato pꝛomiſe omit the 
pꝛolixitie thereoł, touching all countries by the way, oz ſome 
of the chieke, as Egypt with bꝛagges and naunts of their an⸗ 
tiquitie: The Ethiopians and the people of Caria, wich ſim- 
plicitie æ ſlauery: The Carthaginian falſe & dereitfull: The 
Babilonian wicked and corrupted: The Perſian, a dzunkard 


& 
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Sorbotes, 
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44. aſſageteu. 


Cart hagini- 


and a glucton: The Sycilian warie and truſtie: ſo, the cruel- . 


neſſe of the Cafpians : the filthineſſe of the Lesbians: the 
dꝛunkennelle of the Scythians : the foznication of the Corin- 
thians : the rudeneſſe of the Bœtians: the ignozance of the 
Cymmerians: the beaſtliueſſe of the Sybarites: the hardi⸗ 
nelle of the Lacedemonians: the delicatie of the Athenians, 
and the pꝛide & gloꝛy of the Romanes. Thus we read that the 
Spaniards be the greateſt trauellerg, and the greateſt deſpi⸗ 
ſers : The Italian, pꝛoude and deſirous to reuenge: The 
Frenchman politicke & raſh; The Germaine à warrioz; The 
Saxon a diſſembler: The Sw euian alight talkatiue perſon: 
The Brytaine, a buſie body: The Cimbrian, ſedicious & hoy: 
rible: The Boemian,vngeutle, æ defirous.ofnews: the Van- 
dall a mutable wangler: The Bavarian,a flauter & a ſcoffer. 
Theſe qualities are incident vnto the aloꝛelaid nations by 
nature. But becauſe in this place it were ſomewhat vnto 
the purpole, to declare the gloꝛy & late of Rome which of all 
the wozld was efteemed and feared: And fo2 that Rome had 
mo2e enemies; then all the whole wozlde beſide, to ſhewe 
b:ieflp how they flouriſhed , how their fame lpꝛean, and 
they: gloꝛie grew: I thinke it expedient, not medling with 
the antiquitie thereof in the time of Janes and Cameſes, but 
touching they kame by managing of warres, in the time of 
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EKomulus, which being begoeten ok Mars, and of Rhea, à Ue- 

_ © ftallvirgine,was the ſirſt builder ol the Citie, and alſo king 

thereof, This king Romulus marred on the Sabins, after he 

had elected ahundzed Setiatozs, to diſcerne & iudge caufes 

| of che Citie, to defend Juffice; and pꝛactilſe the ſame, and ta 

punich vice and wzongs, accoꝛding to the lawe of Plato, who 

willed etterp common wealth to be governed wich reward 

vynto the vertuous,and-puniſhment vnto the vicious. Againe, 

he appointed certaineauldiers, vnto the number ot one M. 

to be in a readineſſe alwaies to defend the Citie. After Ro. 

mulus ſucceeded Numa Pompilius the ſecond King, a man 

verie religious and pitifull the in his time made laws to obs 

ecrrue rites, ſacriſices, æ ceremonies, to woꝛſhip their Gods: 

Pte made Biſhops and Pꝛieſtes, hee appointed the Geſtall 

Uirgins, and all that belong thereunto. Thirdly came Tul⸗ 

T. Hoſftilias. lus Hoſtilius to be king in Rome, whole felicitie was onely 

tk ̃)o!teach the youth of Rome the diſcipline of warfare, ſtirred 

them wonnerkully to exerciſe and pꝛactiſe the ſame: Then 

An. Marti. fourthlp ſucceeded An. Martius, with the like induſtrie and 

11 and care of the further and lurer ſtate ol the Citie, in raiſing 

the hie walles of Rome, in a bzidge vpon the riuer Tiber, in 

amending and beautifping all the ſtreetes in Rome. The firſt 

T ar. Priſcus king was T arquinius Priſcus, which though he was a ſtran⸗ 

ger boꝛne uf Corinth, yet he encreaſed the pollicie of the Ro 

mans with the wit ol Greece he triumphed ouer the people 

of Tusk, and enlarged the fame of Rome much moꝛze then it 

Ser. Tullius. was. Co this came next Seruius Tullius which was the 

ſixt, and Tarquinius Suberbus the ſeuenth and laſt king of 

Rome, who fo2 his milgouernment and luſt in the Citie a- 

gainſt che chaff matrones, koz the pꝛide and inkringement of 

the libertte, hauing withall rauiſhben Lucrecia Collatinus 

wife, was at length after long rule and gouernement, bani⸗ 

ted Rome. The fitk alteration aud chaͤunge of ſtate was 

then after thele ſeauen Rings gouerned Rome, two hundꝛed 

Peares # a halle, which was the ſirſt inkancit ol Rome. Then 

Collatinns and Brutus, after theſe kings Were exiled and in 

reward of teſtoꝛing liberty foꝛ honetlife, were the firft ＋ 5 
nne u 
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the citie, from a Monarchie vnto a kind of gouernment called 
Ariſtocratia, which continued in Rome from the time of 
Brutus and Collatinus, vntill the timeof Appius Claudius, 
and Quintus Fuluius, which was two hundzed yeares. In 


this ſealon, during this two hundꝛed yeares was Rome moſt 


aſſailed of all kinde of enemies, ſtirred vnto warres of all 
nations, foꝛ the ſpace of two hundꝛed yeares & a halte. Then 
Appius Claudius foꝛgetting the law he himſelte made in 
Rome agaiuſt foznication, foꝛgetting the rautſhment of Lu- 
crecia, and the baniſhment ot Tarquinius foꝛ bzeaking of the 
| ſame,againſt all right and realon willingly and wiltully ra⸗ 
uiſhed Virginia, the daughter ot Virginius which after that 
her owne father flue her in the open ſight of Rome, the cauſe 
being knowne vnto all the Citie, the power of V irginius, 
and the populer ſtate which alwaies had the gouernement 
of Rome vnder them, were ſtraight in armes to reuenge the 
wꝛonges and inturies againſt lawes committed, and to de⸗ 
kend likewiſe the lawes, Euen as the Kings befoze named 
were eriled and baniſhed Rome foz the rauiſhment of Lu- 
crecia: ſo nom the ten cõmiſſioners called Decem· viri, were 
en ee # reiected fo2 the rauiſhment of Virginia, 


© Of the ſtraunge natures of waters, 
earth, and fire. 


N diters learned Miſtoꝛies wee reade, and 
ſpectallp in Plinie, of the wonders of wa: 
ters, and of the lecret and vnknowne nature 
ak fire: which fo2 the rare ſight thereot, and 


;knowne, ther in are noted things to be mar⸗ 


ſuls in Rome: they J ſay, altered the gouernement of 


fo that it doth degenerate from thinges 


Claudius. 


. water in 5; cauntrie of Campania, where 0. lib. 25 


il any mankind-will enter therein, it is waitten that hee ſhall ca 


incontinent be ret ofhis ſenſes, And if any woman kind hap- 
pen to ge into that water, te hall alwaies afterward bee 
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called Auernus, where all flying Foules of the-apze thatflix 
ouer that lake fall pꝛeſently therein and die. A Well there 
ig in Caria called Salmacis, whole water if any man dzinke 
thereof, hee becommeth chat, and neuer deſireth the compa: 
nie of a woman. The riuer Mxander doth bzeede ſuch a 
kinde of ſtone, that being put clole vnto a mans heart, it doth 
ftraight make him mad. There are two rivers in Boctia, 
the one named Melas, whoſe water cauleth ſtraight any bealt 
that dꝛinketh thereof, ik it bee white, to alter colour vnto 
blacke : the other Cephiſus, which doth change the blacke 
beaſt vnto a white beaif by dzinking of the water, Againe, 
there is in India, a ſtanding water, where nothing may lwim; 
beaſt, birde, man, oz any liuing creature elle dzawneth ; 
this water is called Silia. In Affrica on the contrarie part, 
there is the water named Apultidamus ,, where nothing, 
bee it neuer ſo heauie oz vnapt to ſwimme that dzowneth, 
but all kinde or things do lwimme: lead o2 any heauie met⸗ 
tall doth lwimme in that lake, as it is in the Well of Phini- 
tia in Sicilia. Infinite waters ſhould J recite, if I iu this 
would bee tedious. in repeating their names, whole ſtraunge 
natures, whole ſecrete and hidden operation, whoſe foꝛce 
and vertue were ſuch as healed diuers dileales: as in che 
Ille of Auaria, there was a water that heale the Collicke 
t the Stone. By Rome there was allo a water called Albu- 
la, that healed greene wounds. In Sicilia 5ᷣ riuer called Cy d- 
nus was a p2elent remedie vnto any ſwelling of the legges. 
Mot farre from Neapolis there was a Well whole water 
healed any ſickeneſſe of the eyes. The lake Amphion ta⸗ 
keth all ſcurkes and. ſozes from the bodie of. any man, 
That ſhould J declare the natures of the foure famous - 


Euphrater. fluudes that iſſue aut ot Paradice: the one is named Euphra-- 


Ganges, 


tes, which the Babylonians: and Meſopotamians haue tuff 


occaſion to.commend, The ſecond: is called Ganges, which 


the Indians haue great cauſe to pꝛaiſe. The third called Ni- 


lus, which the countrie of Egipt can beſt ſpeake off. And the 


'fourthts called Tigris, which the Aſſyrians haue moſt come 
moditie by. Pere might J be long occupied it Ifouldozdexs 
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ly but touch the natures ok all waters, The alteration ofthe 
Seas, and the wonders that thereof appeare, as ebbing and 
flowing, as ſaltneſle, and [weetneile, and all rhings incident 
by nature vnto the Seas: which were it not that men lee it 
dayly,obſerte the ſame hourely, and marke things therein 
continually, moze wonders would appeare by the Seas, 
then almoſt reaſon might be alledged fo2 ,ſauing that Soy 
(as the Pꝛophet ſaith) is wonderkull in all his wozkes, The 
fiue golden rivers, which learned and auncient wziters af- 
firme that the landes thereof are all gliſtering gems of gold, 
as Tagus in Iſpaigne, Hermus in Lydia, Pactolus in Aſia, 
Idaſpes in India, and Arimaſpus in Scythia: theſe J ſap are 
no icffe famous through their golden Sandes, which their 
waltering waues bꝛing vnts lai in theſe fozelatd countries, 
then Pernaſſus in Bœtia, where the Muſes long were hono⸗ 
red, 02 Simois in Phrygia, where Venus was conceined by 
Anchiſcs To coequat the number of theſe fiue laſt pleaſant 
rivers, there are five as ougly and patnefull, as Styx in Ar- 
cadia, whole pꝛopertie is to kill any that will touch it, and 
therkoꝛe fained of the JIoets to be conſecrated vnto Pluto, koꝛ 
there is nothing lo harde but this water will conſume, lo cold 
is the water thereof, Againe, the river Phlegetoa is contra- 
rie vnto this, fo2the one is not ſo colde, but the other is as 
bote: and therefoze called Phlegeton, which is in Engliſh 
fiery o2 ſmoky, fo? the Poets faine likewile that it burneth 
out in flaſhing flames of fire, Lethes c Ackeron,two riuers, 
the one in Affrica, the other in Epire: the one called the ri⸗ 
ner ot foꝛgettulneſle, the other the riuer or ladnelle. The fift 
called Cocy tus, a place where mourning neuer ceaſeth, 
Thele fine rivers fo2 their hozrour and terrour that pꝛo⸗ 
reeded from them, fo2 the ſtraunge and wonderous effects 
thereof,are called infernall lakes, conſecrated and attributed 
vnto king Pluto, which Virgil at large deſcribeth. Diuers 
welles fo2 the ſtraungneſſe of the waters, and foz the plea⸗ 
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ſantneſle thereof, were ſacrificed vnto the Gods, as Ciſſuſa 


a Vell where the nourſes of Bacchus vſed to waſh him, 
was therfoze cõſecrated vnto Bacchus: ſo Melas vnto Pallas, 
. T 2 Aganippe 
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Gabienſis 


Characena. 


HFirpinis. 
T heropolis. 


Ciborus. 


Sipilis, 


Nea at h ne 
of Phrigi. « 


Aganippe vnto the Muſes and ſo foozth, not moleſting the 
reader further with natures of water. J meane now bztefly 
ts touch the ſtraunge nature of the earth. Plinie affirmeth 
that there was neuer man ſicke in Locris,noz in Croton, net: 
ther any earthquake euer heard in Licia, after an Earthquake 
they had fourtie fayze dayes. By Rome in the field called 
Gabienſis, a certaine plotte of ground, almoſt two hundzed 
acres would tremble and quake as men rode vpon it. There 
are two hilles of ftraunge natures by the floud called Indus, 
the nature ofthe one is to dꝛawe any p2on vnto it: inſomuch, 
as Plinie ſaith, that if natles be in any ſhooes, the ground of 
that place dꝛaweth the ſoale off. There is a piece of ground 
in the Citie Characena, in the countrie sf Taurica, where if 
any come waunded, hee ſhall be ſtraight healed: And if any 
enter vnder diuers places, as in a place called Hirpinis, where 
the Temple ol Mephis is builded, oꝛ in Aſia, by Iheropo- 
lis, they ſhall incontinently die. Againe, there are places by 
the vertue ol ground, in that place, that men may pꝛopheſie. 


Diuers times we reade that one peece of ground deuoured 


another, as the hill Ciborus, and the Citie harde by, called 
Curites, were choked vp ok the earth. Phægium, a great 
mountaine in Æthiopia, and Sipilis, a hie hill in Magneſia, 
with the Cities named T antalis and Galarus. There is a 
great rocke by the Citie Harpaſa in Aſia, which may be mo⸗ 
ued eaſily with one finger, and pet if any man put all his 
ſtrength thereunto, it will not ſtirre. J neede not ſpeake of 
mount Ætna in Sicilia: of Lypara, in Zolia : of Chimæra, 
in Lycia: of Veſuuius, and Ænocauma, fiue fiery moun⸗ 
taines, which day and night burne ſo terribly, that the flame 
thereot neuer reſteth. Jf any man will lee moꝛe of theſe mar⸗ 
uellous & wonderous effects of Elements, let him reade the 
ſecond booke of Plinie, where he ſhall haue abs undante ol the 
ke examples. Therc he ſhall ſee that in ſome places it neuer 
:ained,as in Paphos vpon the temple of Venus: In Nea a 
cowne in Phrigia vpon the Temple of Minerua, and in 
diuers places elle, which is the nature of the ground. About 
Babilon a field burneth day and night. In Ethiopia GG 


fields about mount Heſperius, Hine all night like ſfarres; as 
fo2 earth quakes and waonders that thereby happened, I 
will uot ſpeake, fo2 that it is foꝛced of matter: but of thoſe 
ſtraunge grounds that neuer alter from ſuch effects afoꝛe 


mentioned, beſide the mettals, the ſtones, the hearbes, ge 


trees, and all other things, are miraculous and ſtrauge, aa 


Plinie in diuers places doth witneſle. And as foz fire, it is 
too great a woonder that the whale wozlne is not burned 


thereby, lith the Sunne, the Starres, the Elementarie fire, 
excell all myꝛacles; if God had not pꝛeuented in keeping che 
{ame from damage, and hurt vnto man : yea, appointed that 
the heate of the Sunne ſhould not kindle ſtrawes, ſtubbles, 
trees and ſuch like, where the heate thereof (as we daily fee) 
burneth ſtones, leade, andthe moſt hardeft ſubſtaunce aut: 
ſith ſpecially that ſire is in all places, and is able to kindle 


all things, inſomuch, that the water Thrafimenos. burneth T, aſinscnas 


but in flames; which is vnnaturall and ſtrange, that firekind- 
lech in water: And likewiſe in Egnatia, a Citte of Salen- 
tine, there is aſfone which if any wood touch, it will kindle 
fire: In the Well called Nympheus, there is a ſtane likemiſe 
whence come flames of fire, the ſtone it ſelfe burnech in che 
water. A greater woonder it is, that the fireſhould be kind⸗ 


Egnatis. 


led by water, and extinguiſhen by winde. Fire flaſhed about 


the head of Seruius Tullius being then a boy in fleepe, which 
did Pꝛognoſticate that hee ſhould he a king of the Romanes, 
Fire ſhined about the head of L. Marcius, in Spaine, uhen he 
encouraged his Souldiours to reuenge mankully the deaths 
of thoſe noble & famous Romans, named Scipians. The mar⸗ 
uellous effects of fire, are moſt wonderous & molt ſtrange. 


* Of the world, and of the ſoule of man, with 
divers and ſundrie opinions of the 


Philoſophers about the ſame. 


Mongſt divers Philoſophers & learned men, grew a 
AF great controuerſie of the beginning of the wozld: lome 
d of the belt affirnung that it had no beginning, noꝛ can 

T 3 haue 
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Fate ende, as Ariſtotle and Plato, applying incozruption, 
aud perpetuall reuolution to the ſame. Some with Epicu- 
rus thought the woꝛlde ſhould be confumed ; Df this opini⸗ 
on was Empedocles and Heraclicus. Some of the other fide 

Pithager«s, Did tudge with Pithagoras, that ſo much of the wozld ſhouly 
T bale. be deſtroyed as was of his owne nature. Thales ſaid there 
Democritus. was but one woꝛld, agreeing with Empedocles. Democri- 
Empeaocles, tus affirmeth. infinite wozides, and ſo iudged Methrodorus 
the Philoſopher, wozlds cobe innumerable. Thus hold they 

feuerall opinions, concerning the making, the beginning, the 

ending, and the numbers of the woꝛld. Mhat childe is there 

ofthis age but ſmileth at their folly, reaſoning largely one a⸗ 

gaiuſt another, in applying the cauſe and the effect ot things 

vnto their owne inuentions ; And as they haue iudged diuerl⸗ 

tp ofthe woꝛla, concerning the frame and nature thereof : lo 

were they as far off tram the true vnderſtanding of the crea⸗ 

tion of man. Some groſly thought that mankind had no bes 

ginning. Some iudged that it had a beginning by the ſupe- 

riour bodies: And foꝛ the antiquitie of mankind, lome tudge 

Egypt tobe» firft people, ſome Scythia, ſome Thracia, ſome 

this countrie, and ſome that countrie, with ſuch phantaſticall 

innentions, as may well appeare vnco the moft ignoꝛant zu 

errour. And alas how ſimple are they in finding out the 

ſubſtaunce of the ſoule, what it ſhould be, where it ſhould be, 

: and by what it ſhould bee : Some lay that there is no ſoule, 
Crates. but a naturall mouing, as Crates the Theban : ſome iudge 
the ſoule to bee nothingels but fire o2 heate, betweene the 

vndiiuſible partes: Others thought it an ap2e receiued 

into the mouth, tempered in the heart, boiled in the lightes, 

and diſperſed through the body. Ok this opinion was Anax- 

Anaragtras agoras ànd alſo Anaximenes. Hippias iudged the ſoule of 
man to be mater. Thales and Heliodorus, affirmed it to bee 
earth. Enipedocles is of opinion that it is hote bloud a- 
bout the heart: ſo that they varie in ſundzy opinions, attribu⸗ 
ting the caule thereof either to the fire oꝛ elſe vnto water, ei⸗ 
thervnto the earth, oꝛ vnto the aye, c ſome vnto the complex⸗ 
ion of the foure Elements: others of the earth e fire: __ 
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of wafer and fire : Some againereaſon that the ſubffatice of 
the ſoule is of fire & ol the ayꝛe. And thus of appꝛoued Philo⸗ 
ſophers, they ſbew themſelues {imple innocents, How igno⸗ 
rant were they in defining the ſoule ol man? fo far dilagreing 
one with another, that Zenocrates thinketh againe the ſoule 
to be but a number that moues itſelf, which al the Egyptians 
ſometime conſented vnto. Ariſtotle himſelte the Þ2ince of al 
Philoſophers, this maiſter Plato, ſhewed in this their ſhit⸗ 
ting reaſon, which both agree that the ſoule is a ſubſtance 
which moueth it ſelfe. Some ſo rude and lo farre from per- 
fection in this point, that they thought the heart to bee the 
ſoule: ſome the bꝛaine. How ridiculous and fooliſh leemeth 
their aſſertion vnto this age concerning the ſoule, & as chil⸗ 

diſhly they diſpute and rcaſon againe about the placing of 
the lame, where and in what plare of the bodie, che ſoule re⸗ 
ſteth ꝛkoꝛ Democritus iudgeth his ſeat to be in the head: Par: 
menides in the bꝛeaſt: Herophilus iu the ventricles of the 
bꝛaine: Strato doth thinke that the ſoule was in the ſpace be- 

tweene the eye bꝛawe: pea ſome were ſo fooliſh, to iudge it ta 
be in the eare, as Zerxes king ot᷑ Perſia did: Epicurus in all 

thebzeaſt : Diogenes ſuppoſed it to be in a hollow vaine of 
tis beart: Empedocles in the hlaud: Plato, Ariſtotle, and o- 

ther that were the beſt and trueſt Philoſophers, iudged the 
ſoule to be indifferent in all partes of the bodie: Some of the 
wiſeſt luppnſed, that euer peete and parcell ot the bodie had 
his pꝛaper ſaule. In this cherefoꝛe they were much deceiued, 


in ſeeking a pꝛoper ſeate foꝛ the ſoule. Euen as betoze they 
erred ſhamefully, and lied manikeſtly about the eſlence and 


ſubſtance oc the ſoule : ſo now were they moſt ſimply be 
Nuiled in placing the ſoule as you haue heard. And now ak⸗ 


ter haue openen their ſeuerall opintons, concerning luhat 
the ſoule is, and where the ſoule is, vou thall here like wife 


heare, whither the ſoule ſhall goe arter death, accoꝛding vy- 
to the: Phtlolophers, which as diuerſty varie and dilagree 
m chis, as ynut beloꝛe heard the diuerſitie of opinions, conter⸗ 
ning the ſabffance, the place. And firſt to begin with De. 
mocritus, uo iudgeth the ſoule to be moꝛtall, and that it hal 


periſh: 


* 


1 riſtot le. 


* 


Herophilns: 
Strato. 


E mpedo cler. 
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: perith with the bodie: to this agree Epicurus, and Plinie. 
Spicurus. Pythagoras tudged that the ſoule is immoꝛtall, and when 
Pithagoras. che bod dieth, it fleet; vnto his kinde. Ariſtotle is of opi⸗ 
nion that ſome partes of the laule which haue coꝛpoꝛall ſeats 
mult die with the bodie, but that the under ſtanding of p ſoule 
mhich is no inſtrument of the bodie, is perpetuall. The peo⸗ 
ple called Drinda were of this iudgement, that ſoules ſhould 
nat deſcend vnto hell, but ſhould paſſe vnto another wozlde, 
as the philoſophers called Eſſei, which ſuppoſe that p ſoules 
of the dead doe line in great kelicitie bevond the Ocean ſeas, 
The Egyptians, auncient people, iudges with Pythago- 
ras that the ſeules of men ſhould paſle from one place vnto 
another,s then to enter into another man againe. The Stoiks 
are ot that opinion, chat the ſoule foꝛſaketh the bodie in ſuch 
ſozte, that che foule which is dileaſed m this life, and ad⸗ 
uaunced hy no:vertue dieth together with the bodie, but they 
indge it, ik it be adoꝛned with noble and heroicall vertues, 
that it is then accompanied with euerlaſting natures. Di⸗ 
uers of the Pagans hold that the ſoule is immoztall, but yet 
chey ſuppoſe that reaſonable ſoules enter into vnreaſonable 
bodies, as into Planets oz Trees fo? a certaine ſpace. There 
were againe ſome friuolous Philoſophers as 3 
Archelaus, which ſap that men firſt grew out of the earth in 
maner of Pearbes, like vnta the fables ol Poets, which 
Faing that men grem of theſswen teeth of Serpents. Some 
againe very chudichly affirme that there bee nine-vegrees 


E ei. 
Egyptians, 


Stoiks. 


Pag ans. 


Vine wane of punichment, oz rather nine Manſtons in Well appointed 


ens for ſoules and at pared fo2 the faule. The firft ſeate is appointed foz 
in hell, poung inkants: The ſecond foꝛ Jdiots and footes (J feare 

tat place will he well filled; ) The third foꝛ them that kill 
themſelues : The fourth foꝛ them that her taꝛmented with 
laue: The fift to2 thole that were found guiltie befoꝛe Jud⸗ 
ges: The ſixt appointed foꝛ ſtrong men and Champions: 
Che ſeauenth is a plate where the ſoules be purged: The 
Light leate is were the ſoules being purged dor reſt. The 
nutz at laſt is the pleaſant ſield Ehſium. And tu iopue theſe 
Legendes of lies ofolpe women with kriuolaus * 5 
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Poets, they likewiſe affirme the li» follie of fierte Phlege- 
ton, ot kroſtie Cocytus, ot the water of Styx, of the floud Le- 
thes, and of Acheron with other ſuch, whence all Paganicall 
rites. and fond fooliſh obſeruations firſt grew: J meane ok ka⸗ 
bles ot Poets, & not by the reading of the holy Scriptures, 
O blind bayards,m ſeeking that which they could neuer find 
fo, And as they could pꝛooue and ſap that the bodie came 
out of the earth, the moiſture out of the water, the bꝛeath of 
man by the ayꝛe, and the heate ol man by the ſtre:ſs could they 
not know the wozker thereof, how wit and wiſedsme came 
from God, how all things were made by hun of aothing. 
This knew they not, not that they wanted learning, but 


that they wanted grace. They could appoint Planets in The Planer 
their ſeuerall places, in their due ſeates and tuff Wanlions, placed in 
as Iupiter in the liter, Saturne in the ſplene, Mars in bloud, ans bodice 


Sol in the heart, che Moone in the ſtomacke, & Venus in the 
repnes : but they could not agree in appointing a place fo2 
the ſoule, They could likewiſe appoint ſeates fo2 the bodies 
ſuperioꝛ in man, as the Ram in the head, the Bull in the neck, 
and the Crab in the heart, the Lion in the bꝛeaſt, and the Fiſþ 
in the foote, and ſo others: but they could in no wile find a 
ſeat fo2 the ſoule. Truely is it ſaide, that God reuealeth 
wiledome vnto babes, and hideth the ſame from the ſages of 
the wozld. Pence groweth the beginning of all hereſtes ac⸗ 
coding vnto the Pꝛouerbe: the greateſt Philoſophers, the 
greateſt Hereticks: Heeeby J ſap grewe almoſt the inuen⸗ 
tion of Philoſophte, coequall vnto the veritie of the Goſ- 
pell, and therefoze Paule the Apoſtle crieth vpon all men to 
take heede of flattering Philoſophers. Ik in this place 
I ſhould ſhewe their opinions, concerning our God & Crea- 


toꝛ, I ſhould ſeeme tedious: Foꝛ Diagoras and Theodo - Dzageras, 


rus affirme that there is no God, Epicurus tudged that there 


is a God, but that he had no care ouer earthly things. Thales Thales. 


ſaid that God was a minde which made all things of water. 


Cleanthes ſuppoſed God to be the ap2e onely, Alcineon iud : ¶ Kani ber. 


ged the Sunne, the Boone, the Starres ts be onely God. 
Parmenides maketh God to be a continuall circle of light, 
U. . which 


Numa. 
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which is called Stephanen. Criſippus nameth God a diuine 
neceſſity, Anaxagoras ſuppoleth God ts be an infinite mind, 
moneable by it ſeit, ſo doth Pythagoras likewiſe iudge: ea, 
Ariſtotle imagined God to be a pꝛoper nature, as the wozld, 
oꝛ the heat ofthe Heauens,o2 the diuinitie of the mind, which 
either of theſe thꝛee he namct God, & fo infinite are they that 
ſo ſimply conceiue the mateſty of the Godhead, that far wiſer 
had they ſeemed vnto vs by Ulence therein, then by vttering 
of ſuch fond phantaſticall opinions, wheretn their tag much 
errour and kolly is vnto all men euident. | 


C Of worſhipping of Gods, and religion 
of Gentiles. 


> Vma Pompilius, the ſeconde Ring of 

73 Rome, bepng ſtudious to dꝛawe the igno⸗ 
D rant and rude people to ſome p2sfeſſion of 
> religion, was the firſt that appointed ſacri⸗ 
SS) QB fices vnto Iupiter, & vnts Mars. In Rome 

ceeuen hee elected virgines vnto Veſta, and 
appointed certaine oꝛders in chooſing of the ſame. Mone by 
the lawe ol Numa, might bee taken vnder ſixe yeares olde, 
and none aboue ten to bee a Veſtall virgin, which virgines 
ſhould be thirty peares religious, and vowed vnto Veſta: 
of the which thirtie yeares, the firft ten peares they ſhould 
learne the o2dcr and faſhion of the Sacrifices, and religion 
of the Goddeile Veſta. The ſecond ten yeares they ſhould 
ſacrifice and emplop the Ceremonies with Rites and Ho⸗ 
nours belonging vnto Veſta. The third ten ycares, they 
ſhould as graue Matrones, learne the others late choſen, to 
bee perfect in the Rites and Ceremonies of Veſta : Then 
if any of them would marrie, they mighte after thirtte 
peares continuance ſo doe Ik any of theſe Veſtall virgins 
were conuicted of whozedome, the lawe was, in open {:ght 
of the Citie st Ronie ſhee ſhould be bꝛought vnto the gate 
called Collina, and there al:ue be burned. Sgaine, ik the 
fire at any time in the Temple had gone out by any * 
. tye:r 
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their keepers with ſcourges ſhould whip and ſcourge them 
almoſt vnts death, The lame Numa, to make the peo⸗ 
ple moze religious, appeynted twelue men called Salij, 
with painted garmentes, ſinging Uerſes in the pꝛayle and 
commendations of God Mars, with lolempne dauncing art. 
and playing rounde about the Cittie. Amongft other ſacred 
oꝛders, hee made certaine Pꝛieſtes called Feciales: theſe pu⸗ 
niſhed offendours: theſe reuenged the wꝛonges ok Legates: 
theſe red2efſed all iniuries offered and committed within the 
Citie of Rome: thele ꝛieſtes appointed rites and ceremo⸗ 
nies, made lacrifices vnto the Goddelle Bona Dea, in a tem⸗ 
ple erected vnto their goddeſſe vpon mount Auentine : here 
miccht no men come to doe lacrifice, but all women. Df this 
goddeſle Bona Dea, doth Cicero make oft mention in di⸗ 
ters of his Dꝛations and inuectiues, made againſt diuers 
pernicious and wicked ok the Citie, as Catelin, Clodius, 
and others. There was in Rome another kinde ok religion 
dedicated vnto Flora, the ſacrifice whereof was called Flo - Flora, 
ralia. This Flora, as both Liuius & Dioniſius doreps2t, was 
& common trumpet, which koꝛ that ſhe made the whole citte 
of Rome her heire, being wealthy at her death, ſhe was there⸗ 
koꝛe thought to be of the Romans, the goddeſle of fruits, and 
was honoꝛed of all the lewde women in bꝛaue garlands, dec⸗ 
ked with all kind ot flowꝛes, in goꝛgeous apparell, and this 
was done in the moneth of May. The goddelſe Ceres began yes, 
then to be famous, fo2 ſhee had her feaſfs and ſacrifices na⸗ 
med Cerealia, by the Pzieſts appointed, ſhe was thus heno- 
red:the Pꝛieſts in white garments, and with lanthoznes & 
ficeozands in the night time, would come undo the Temple, 
they abſtained from Mine, and auoided venery fo2 a certaine 
time, they had appointed every fift yeare a great faſting. Mi- 
nerua like wile began ta haue ſuch honour in Rome, that thee 
had thꝛee ſeuerall kinds of ſacrifices, one of a Bull, che le⸗ 
cond of a Crane, the third ofa Weather, The Romans did 
celebzate in the beginning of the Spꝛing, luch feaſtes and | 
ſacrifices vnto Berecynthia, called the mother ofthe goddes, Berecynthia. 
that euerie man did offer 3 chiekeſt thing that hee 
1 3 did 


Bona Dea, 


Hinerna. 
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did polleſſe fo pleaſure their Goddes. There were diuers 
other kindes of ſacrifices, and vaine ſuperſtitious Ceremo⸗ 
nies sblerued then in Rome, whoſe begininges pꝛoceeded 
froni the inuention of Oiuels, which of long time were ho- 
noured as Gods: fo2 then men lought no helpe but of their 
Gods, which were rather Oiuels: as Polidorus in his 4. 
booke affirmeth of a certaine riche man in Rome which had 
thee of his lonnes loꝛe licke of the plague; this man was na⸗ 
med Valeſius, who euery night at home in his houſe, beſought 
his houſholde Goddes called Penates, to ſaue his childzen, & 
to plague him fo2 the fault of his ſonnes, Thus euery night 
pꝛaping vnto his Goddes fox the health ok his Childzen, a 
voyce was heard, that if he would goe with his thꝛee ſonnes 
vnto Tarentum, and walh his ſonnes with the water which 
was conſecrated vnto Pluto and Proſerpina, they ſhould re- 
rouer their healty. Valeſius thought the way was farre, pet 
foꝛ health vnto his childzen, he tooke his tourney, and being 
ready ſhipt in Martius field hard by the river Tyber, he was 
deſired of the maiſter of the Ship, to goe vnto the next Utl- 
lage called Tarentum, fo2 a little fire, fo2 the fire was out in 
the ſhip, and the Mariners buſie about other things: when 
Valeſius heard the name of Tarentumhe knew ſtraight that 
it was that place that his Goddes appointed him ts goe fo, 
foꝛ the Cittie of Tarentum was in the furtheſt part of all I- 
taly,m the country of Calabria, he willingly went & bꝛought 
both fire with him fo2 the Maiſter ok the thip, and water foꝛ 
the childzen, which being giuen vnto his ſonnes, they reco- 
uered health. TWheretoze in memoꝛy of this, hee recompen⸗ 
ſed his Goddes with this ſacrifice: Hee in the night ap⸗ 
pointed ſolempne plates to honsur Pluto, and Proſer- 
pina, to each ſeuerall nights euery yeare,fo2 ſo many ſonnes 
as he had that recouered health, erecting vp altars, andoffe- 
ring ſacrifices in honour and ſolempnitie of Pluto. Thele o⸗ 
racles and diutne an{weres which the Oels were woont to 
giue in Idols to decetue men withall: Theſe J ſay, were 
they that blinded and allured the people to Jdolatrie. Cicero 
ſayethz that the chigfeſt Pꝛieſtes of Rome, the 3 
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that the ſacrifices and keaſtes, ceremonies and rites, belong⸗ 
ing vnto new made Goddes, grewe to ſuch a number, that 
they appointed thꝛee men called Triumviri, to be rulers of 
the ſacrifices, and appointed other three that chould keepe 
the ſacred Ozacles of Sibilla. The Ozacles of Sibilla were 
mitten in bookes, where they reloꝛted oftentimes fo2 coun- 
ſell and admonition, fifteetie men appointed ts know what 
was to be done in any perill o2 neceſſitte : as at the warres 
betweene Cæſar 6 Pompeius, ſuch pꝛodigious fights were 
ſeene,ſuch vnnaturall wozking of the heauens, ſuch terrible 
ſightes onthe earth, ſuch poꝛtentious miracles then ſeene in 
Rome, that the Senato2s came vnto Sibilla to know the ef- 
fects and endes of theſe monſtruous fhewes, and to bee in⸗ 
ſtructed of the ſtate of the Cittie, vnto whom thee gaue fire 
letters in waiting, thꝛee R. and thee F. to be expounded 

of their wilemen , whereof the meaning was founde, the 

thee N. were thele, Regmem, Roma Rnct : and the thꝛee F. 

were Flamma, Ferro, & Fame, that is as much to lay, that the 
monarch ol Rome ſhould periſh with fire, ſwo2d,and hunger. 
Dioniſius in his fourth booke ſaith, that an aged woman 
bzought nine bookes vnto Tarquinius Superbus, beyng the 
leuenth and laſt Ring of the Romans, which ſhe would haue 
ſolde fo2 thee hundzed Crownes to the king, letting Tar- 
quinius vnderſtand that thoſe bookes were full of Ozacles, 
and diuine an{weres,buthee making a teſt of her bookes, did 
burne three of them befoze her face, demaunding of her a- 

gatne what he ſhould pay foꝛ the other fire, ſhee anſwered, 

thꝛee hundꝛed Crownes : then hee burned other thee, & al⸗ 

ked what he ſhould pay fo2 the thzee bookes that were lekt. 
the anſwered as befoze thee hundꝛed crownes: the king mar⸗ 

neiling much at the cõſtancie of the woman, bought the chꝛee 

bookes fo2 thiee hundꝛed crownee, and after that time that 

woman was neuer ſeene in Rome, wherefoze it is thought of 
the Romanes that ſhe was Sibilla. Therefoze theſe thee 
bookes were obſerued in Rome as afozeſaid, vnder the cuſto⸗ 

die of thꝛee men appointed fo2 the purpoſe, and ſhe ſo honou⸗ 
red and wozſhipped, that ſacrifice vpon ſacrifice was offered 
a 2 vnto 
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vito Sibilla in Rome. Thus Þ Ozacles of Sibilla in Rome: 
The D:acles of Apollo in Delphos: The ©acle of Iupiter 
in Ammon, were the inſtructoꝛs to the Gentiles, & teachers 
of the Greeke. Mozeauer they had luch ſolemnities of feaſts, 
ſuch celeb2ation of banquetes, either called pontilicall feaſts, 
koꝛ that it was oꝛdayned by Pꝛieſtes, oꝛ elſe triumphant bans 
quettes atter victoꝛ ies made ofthe Emperours, and giuen 
vnto the people; o2 elſe funerall feaſts, where honour and ſo⸗ 
lemnitie was had fo2 the dead: s fo2 games & playes to ſa- 
crifice & tohonour their gods, they had Lupercalia, Floralia, 
Bacchanalia, Cerealia, with diuers & ſundꝛy others to pleas 
{ure their Gods, and to mitigate their furte x weath, Foz in 
time of Tarquinius the pꝛoude, fo2 that diuers women of 
Rome being great with childzen, got ſurkeits in eating of 
Bulles fleſh, they appointed certain lacriſices vnto the Gods 
inkernalles called Taurila, to appeale their anger therein a⸗ 
gaine fo2 them that were ſicke. Valerius Publicola, which 
was the firſt Tribune in Rome, appointed banquets and 
keaſtes in the Temple of the Gods, to aſſwage likewiſe 
their kury: as Iupiter and Iuno, ànbd Minerua, which were 
with banquets reconciled to reſtoꝛe health vnto the ſicke. 
The homages and ſerntces, the ſacrifices and ſolemnities, 
the banquettes and feaſtes,the mirth and melody, the paſtime 
and ſpoꝛt, the great games and plaies, that almates Greekes 
and Gentiles haue vſed to their Gods were almoſt inſtnite. 
The honour, the reuerence that Iupiterhad tn Creete. The 
woꝛſhip and fame that Apollo had in Delphos : The ſacri⸗ 
fices c ceremonies that Mars had in Thracia, are in bookes 
wꝛiten, are by authoꝛities reco2ded, and J feare they be in the 
hearts of ments be deepely pꝛinted. Pallas had her ſeate in 
Athens, Iuno was ſtal'd in Samos, Diana in Epheſus, Ci- 
beles in Phrigia, Venus in Ciprus, Ceres in Sicilia: A- 
gaine Pan amongſt the Archadians, Oſiris amongſt the E- 
gyptians, Bacchus in the Iſle of Naxus, Vulcan in Lem- 
nos. In fine, blockes, and ſtones, dogges, and cattes, Oxen, 
and Calues, honoured and wozſhipped as Gods. Thus 
wandering in this vale of milerie like Pülgrimes karre from 
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the Countrie that wee ought to trauaile vato, where that 
true & liuing God is, the God of laluation and health, which 
is without end to be wozthipped. He is the God of all men, & 
yet ofthe feweſt woꝛſhipped: he is the Sauiour, @ vet he is 
neglected: yea, and moꝛe reiected of vs that be Chꝛiſtians, 
then the blockes and ſtones were honoured of the Gentiles. 
And fo2 pꝛooke hereof J meane to ſhewe the ſeuere lawes 
that were in both Athens q Rome, the two Lithoznes of the 
woꝛld, fo2 obſzruing of their Gods and religion: neither the 
Philoſophers in Athens, no; the Senatoꝛs in Rome, no the 
Magickrats aud Pꝛinces of the wozld, then would in no wiſe 
permit iniuries towards Gods, ſuffer any euill repoꝛt to⸗ 
ward their religion, in ſuch care were they, leaſt they ſhould 
offend their Gods and bꝛeake their lawes, Certaine hul⸗ 


baͤndmen found in the landes of L. Petilius by plowing ther- L. Petilius. 


in, tws ſtones, whereupon an Epitaph of Numa Pompilius 
was wꝛitten in one, in the other there found they foureteene 
books: ſeuen latine books, entituled Ius pontificum, the lam 
of Biſhops concerning Religion and ſacrifices of their 
Gods t Thele bookes with great diligence & care were not 
onely commaunded to be kept, but alſo in all poynts to be ob⸗ 
ſerued. The other with Greeke Bookes,entituled Dz/ciplra 
ſapientiæ, the rule of Wiſedome which fo2 that they taſted of 
Philoſophie,and condemned the vaine ſuperſtitious Neligi⸗ 
ons of thetr Gods: Petilius (fearing leaſt by reading of 
Miſedome and Philolophie, their folly and religion ſhould 
be deſtroted)being then Prætor in Rome, at which tune Cor- 
nelius and Bebius were Conſuls, by authozitie of the Senate 
in open ſight of all the Citie of Rome, burned the Greeke 
Bookes , Fo2 the old and auncient men would haue nothing 
kept within their Citie that might hinder their Gods: fo2 
befoꝛe all thinges, they pzeferred their Gods, and their Relt- 
gions; and ſo honoured their Jzteſtes, their Sacrikices, and 
their veſtall Uirgines, bekoze the Emperours and Sena⸗ 


tours: as it appeareth by a Hiftozie in Valerius, that when Yalerime 
Rome was taken and conquered firft by the French - men, Lib. a, 


and the veſtall Uirgines enkozced every one — 
w 
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| withfacred things belonging vnto the goddelle Veſta, to 
i beare thoſe things away, ſhifting moze fo? the ſacrifices and 
rites of their religion, in carying their bookes, their gates 
ments, their Goddes: and their things belonging thereunto, 
then they cared foꝛ their Countrie, friends, childꝛen, and 
goods : Inlomuch that L. Aluanius when hee ſawe the Ve-- 
{tall Uirgines taking paines to maintame the honour of Ve- 
{ta vndefiled, her ſacrifices vnpolluted, m ſaving the ce. 
remonies and religion sf theyz Goddes from che ene⸗ 
if mies, as one that had moze regarde and reipect to their 
1 vaine religian, then raretull ot his wife and Childꝛen, which 
if then beeing in a Chariot to bee caried and conueyed from 
1 Rome: were commaunded by Aluanius, to come done from 
4 the Chariot, and go a foote, where he placed in ſtead of his 

i Wife and Childzen , the Veſtall Uirgines with all their 
= burthens belonging vnto Veſta, their ſacrifices and other 
neceſlaries, & bꝛought them honourably vnto the countrie of 
Creete,where with greathonour they were receiued: and fs2 
memoꝛy hereof vntill this time the people of Creete fo2 that 
ij they did ſuccour the Veſtall Qirgines in aduerſitie, were by 
un | the goddeſle Veſta,recompenſedno leſſe fo2 their humanitie, 
| in receiuing of her maides vnto their towne, then the grattft- 
ed Aluanius fo} his conſideration and weighing of her religi⸗ 

on: Inlomuch, that the coche where her Uirgins and her ſa- 

criſices were caried, was afterward moꝛe honozed and eſtee⸗ 

med, then any triumphant oz imperiall chariot, In the ſelfe 

lame time, and perturbation of Rome, when the capitol was 

Can Fabius Velieged with the enemies, Caius Fabius perceiuing how re- 
ligion was then eſteemed, girded himlelke like a lacrilicer, 

caried in hande an hoſte to be offered vnto Jupiter, was ſuffe⸗ 

red ts palle chꝛough the middeſt of his enemies to Mount 

Quirinal, where ſolempnities and ſacriſices were done vnto 
Jupiter : and that beeing accompliſhed, he likewiſe went vn- 
to the Capitoll thozough the middeſt of the armie with all 
his companie,and by this meanes got the victozie ouer his 
enemies, moꝛe by religion then by ſtrength. So much was 
ſuperſtition and idolatrie honoured & obſerued euery —_ 


—— — 


that the Perſians ſailed with a thouſand Nauies to doe Tactt- 
ficeand ſolempnitie vnto Apollo at Delphos. The Athie- 
mians flueand deſtrayed ali thoſe that enuied oꝛ repugned 
their religion. Diagoras was exiled fo2 that hee wzote, that 
be doubted whether any Gods were oz no: and if Gods were, 
what they were: Socrates was condemned foꝛ that hee went 
About to tranſlate their religion, and ſpeake againſt their 
Gods. Phidias that noble and cunning wozkeman was no 
longer ſuffered at Athens, but all the while hee wꝛought the 
picture of Minerua in Parblezfo2 it was moze durable then 
Iuoꝛ ie: which wht Phidias thought to dzaw her in Juoꝛie, 
he was thꝛeatned to death, to vilipende ſo great a Goddeſle, 
to make her in Juoʒp, which was wont to behonozed in Pars 
ble. The Romans made lawes at the deſtruction of Canna, 
fo that great ſlaughter of Romans which at that warre hap⸗ 
pened, that the Matrones ot Rome bewapled.and lamented 
the deaths of their hulbands, their childzen, their bꝛethzen, 
and friends inceſſantly; that they ſhould not paſſe thirtie 
.dapes in mourning, leaſt the Gods would bee angry: al- 
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cribing all Foztunes. good and badde vnto-their Gods, - 


Mheretoꝛe it was decreed by the Senatours, that the Mo- 
thers and Wiues,the fiſters and the daughters of them that 
were ſlaine at Canna, at the thirtie dates end, ſhould caſt a- 
way their mourning apparell, and banthh their teares, & come 
altogither in white garments to do Sacrifice vnto the God- 


and religions. StoutBrennus,fo2 that he wenttoDetphos 
and ſpoiled Apollos Temple, and neglected his godhead, 
was plagued grieuouſſy, and wozthilp reuenged: even as 
Ring Zerxcs,whole Mauies conered the whole Seas, whole 
armies of men dꝛied vp riuers, ⁊ ſhadowed almoſt the whole 
earth, koꝛ that he ſent foure thouſand ſouldiours vnto Del- 
phos ta robbe Apollo, hee was therefoze viſcomfited in his 
warres, foꝛſaken of his Souldiours, pzolecutedof his ene⸗ 
mies, and compelled to flie like a vagabond from hill to — 
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vntill hee came vnto his kingdome of Perſia, vnto his great 
infamie and chame. The like was in Carthage when the 

| Cittie was oppꝛeſſed by the Romans; Apollos Temple ne- 
li . lected, and hee himſelle not eſteemed, hee reuenged the 
1 fame: foꝛ the firft that layde hande vpon him, loſt his hanze 
Al 5 and his arme. Thus in Delphos and in Carthage did A- 
e/£/culap;ns. pollo reuenge his iniuries. is ſonne Eſculapius, a great 
4 Taralas, God in diuers countries, fo2 that Turulius chiefe ruler of 
the Nauies of Antonius, hewed his woods which were con: 
1 ſecrated vnto his Temple „ Æſculapius reuenged it after 
this ſoꝛte. Ihen Antonius and Cæſar were at Warres, 
| after that the hoaſt and armie of Antonius were vanqut- 
thed, and Czſar a victoz, hee bzought Turulws to bee mur⸗ 

thered vnto that place in the woodes,where hee ueglectep 

Ceres. EÆſculapius. Ceres when the Cittie Mileton was taken bp 
Alexander the great, and her Temple therein ſpopled and 

robbed of the ſouldiours, thee thꝛem flames of fire into their 

faces, and made as many blind as neglected her godhead and 

Maieſtie. Dioniſius King ok Siracufa, fo? that hee ſpoiled: 

Proſerpina, the Temple of the goddeſle Proſerpina, & robbed this god- 
delle ofher golden garments, flouting and ſcoffing her rites 

and ceremonies, nothing eſteeming her Sacrifice : c againe 

fo2 that he commaunded his ſouldiers, to plucke and take a⸗ 

. way Æſculapius heard, in Epidaurus acity in Peloponeſo in 
Greece, betauſe his father Apollo had none: he was bzought 

by the Gods froma king in Siraeuſa to be a pooze Sehoole- 

maiſter in Corinth, c wetchedlp to end his life by the tuff in⸗ 

dignation of the goddeſſe Proſerpina. Iuno ſhewed her an- 
| ger bpon Fuluius Flaccus,fo2 that when hee was Cenſoꝛ of 
7 Rome, he cauſed the Marble Tiles to bee bꝛought kram the 
Temple ot Iuno in Lacinia, vnts the Temple of Foztune 
in Rome. He hauing his two Sonnes in IIlyria at warres, 
the one by the wꝛath al Iuno flaine, the other by her pleaſure 
plagued and toꝛmented vnto death, hauing newes hereof, di⸗ 
ed fo ſoꝛram and griefe, and the Senatours knowing the 
cauſe, reſtoꝛed the Marble Tiles with Embafſazours vnto 
Lacinia againe. The wath of Iuno was the caule of 2 vn⸗ 
_ yapyui 
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bappie ſuceeſle ot hat noble Conſul Varro in the warres uf Hercules. 
Canna. Hercules fa got not to reuenge the contempt and de- 
ſpiſing ot his ceremonies and lawes by Pontius, which once 
he and his name receiued as their Sod, but by Appius per- 
ſwaded, wha then mas Cenſoz in Rome, to neglect hun, hee 
was deſtroyed, he and all his name, which were in number 
aboue thirtie, and Appius foꝛ his caunſel made blinde. Thus 
the Gentiles & Heathens thought that nothing could eſcape | | 
vnreuenged of their Gods. This made Maſiniſſa king of A 
Numidia to ſend backe the Juozie teeth, that the Maiſter of 
his ſhips bꝛought from the Temple of Iuno in Melcta, vnta 
Meleta againe. This made the Senatoꝛs of Rome to 
ſend bac ke againe the money, which Pleminius the meſſen⸗ p|/.,ginins, 
ger of Scipio tooke away from the Temple of Proſerpina, 
vnto Pro ſerpina againe, fearing che anger c dilpleaſure ot 
theGods. Thus were the people blinded with vame reremo · 
nies of p Bꝛieſts, Biſhops, x Magiſtrates. Thus were the 
rude people deceiued by diſſimulactos of the Potentates, as Nums 
Numa Pöpilius one of p firſt Jdolaters that were in Rome, — 
would make the people beleeue that hee had warnings ad⸗ 
monitions ofthe Nimph Egeria, to mhom hee ſaid hee had 
acceffe in the night time to bee inſtructed in the Ceremonies 
of Rome. - Licurgus, alawe letter amongſt the Lacedemo- Licurgau. 
nians, perſwaded the people that what lawe ſoeuer he made; 
it was dane bythe D2acleof Apollo. Zaleucus made the Zalencus, |, 
Locreſians beleeue that his doinges and proceedings were 
done by the Counſell of Minerua. Piſiſtratus deteiued che Prat. 
people ot Athens thꝛaugh diſſimulations by a moman na⸗ : 
med Phia, whom he dꝛeſles like Pallas: he was bzought oftẽ- 
times bythis woman vuco the castle of Pallas, and the rude. 
people thought that ſhee was Pallas her ſeife; and iudgted 
thereby that Piſiſtratus might doe what her would, and haute 
what he craued of Pallas. Minos king ot Crete, was woont Minor. 
euery ninth yeare to goe vnto a ſecret place hy him lelle, and 
there a long time ſtaying to conſult wich lupiter, what, law 
be Gould, make vnto the-people of Crete, as hee enfoꝛmen 
che people, and ſo decetued 12 craftily. Thus we ſee hom 
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the Locreſians, Piſiſtratus amongſt the Athenians, Numa 
amonglt the Romans, and Minos in Creete haue deceaued 
the iqnozant-people with counterfaite talking wich Gods: 
making them to helieue, chat the Gods counſelled chem and 
warned them to doe all things that thep did then. Thus by 
crafte they inuented falſe Gods, framed ceremonies, and 
abſerued vaine oꝛders. Sertorius that famous Sabin, # ruler 
long in Rome, was wont vpon the highrockes of Luſitania, 

to canlult with awhite Part, of whom hee was warned to: 
auoyde things, and to doe things; ta take things, and to re: 

fule things: inſamuch, that to blind the people, hee would 
attempt nothing, vntill hee had conſulted on the Nocke 
with this white Hart. L. Silla when at any time hee went 
vnto warres, would in open ſight of the Souldiours embꝛate 
acercaine remembꝛaunce, a ligne which hee bꝛaught krom 
Delphos with him vnto Italy, requiring that, to keepe pꝛo⸗ 

mile, as Apollo had commaunded him. Scipio would neuer 
take any publicke affaires in hande, befo2e hee had gone 
vnts the Capitoll vnto the lecret aulter of Iupiter, & there 
vdontmued a while, ts decetue the people. Thus were they 
chought to be the ofs pꝛings of Gods of the common ſouldi⸗ 
ours, whõ they deceiued with falſe howes;and to this etlect, 
that the people ſhould flatter obey them in all things. And 


_ a8 Liberius did ule to ftede Julius Cæſar with flatterie, ſap- 


ing, that moꝛtall men ought to dente nothing vnto thoſe to 


whom the Gods do eritit al: ſo did theſe foꝛenamed pꝛinces 
hunt kfoꝛ ſuch honoꝛ as Cæſar oz Alexander had. Mahomet 


a great Pꝛophet amongſt che le wes, and a mightie God a- 
mongktthe Gentiles, (whole lawes vntill this dap, the moſt 
part of the wozld-obſerne) had his beginning as afo2eſatd,. 
villembling with the people, that a Ooonerhat hee taucht to 
come tuery day vpõ his ſhoulders, to feed on certain graines- 
of wheate, which hee alwates did beare in his eares, was the 
hols Ghoft; and pertwader the people, that his doings and 
luwen were appointed by the hol) BhoT, which daylie kame 
wo + mn b make d3vers: amvugeſt-the' people. Ter: 
read: 
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readin diners places of theScriptures;that the men of Ju⸗ 
da did build aulters, and make Idols vpon euerte hie hill, and 
under boughgof trees. The Idolatrie ot the people of Ifracl, 
with the daughters of Moab, vſing their Sacrifices, & woꝛ⸗ 
ſhipping their Gods, that God the true Meſsias did loath 
and abhoꝛre. Such Idolatrie I ſap grewe amongeſt the I 
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raclites, that Ieroboam commaunded two Golden Calues Reg. 2. 


to be made, and to be wozſhipped, ſaying: Behold O IIrael, 

behold thy Gods, which bought thee out of the land of E- 
gipt. Theſe were they that God moſt eſteemed, and they leaſt 
regarded it: theſe where his owne people, & yet they ſought 
other Gods, ſaping vnto Aaron: Make vergods to go befo2e 


vs. Manaſſes king of Iuda, erected and made vpaulters vnto- 


Baal to goe befoe him. Holophernes ſaid that there was ua 


God but Nabuchadoneſor. Nabuchadonoſor commaun- Nabuc ha- 


ded that all people, and nations, ſhould kneele and wozſhip done ſor, 
the goulden Image. Salomon hauing great wiſedome of Salomon. 


God, chat no Pꝛince in Iſraell had the like, fell in his latter 
yeares to Jdolatry,ts wozſhip the Gods of ſtraung women. 


Antiochus. commeunded Idols to be wszſhipped, aultars-fxti0c0.- 


ta be erected, tem ples to be made, ſwine to bee ſacrificed; and 
his owne childꝛen to be vnoirtumtiled. Thus was Jdolatrp 
mayntained, that Calues, Dꝛagons, Serpentes,. Sunne, 
Moone, all the Starres ofheauen were honoured and woz⸗ 
ſhipped as Gods: Jnſomuch; that when S. Paule went 
to Athens, and ſam the Cittie ſo addicted vnto all kind of J⸗ 


dolacrie his ſpirite was troubled therein. Thus they made 


vnto themlelues Gods moſt like vnto thole that made them. 
Fo2 as they heard not the true God and ſauiour ofthe wozld,. 
perfkwading:them vnta amendment, thzeatning them of coz- 


rection: Euen fa their fapned Gods hauing cares heard 


tot, having eyes ſawe not, hauing hands felt not, hauing 


noſtrels ſmelled not, fo all the woꝛſhipping, ſacrifices, and 


kneeling that they did vnta them. O miſerable man, to foꝛ⸗ 
lake him which is the only ſauiour and redeemer ol man, and 


to woꝛchip thoſe Gods which woꝛke the onely confufion of 


man. I doubt leaſt ſame with the rich glutton mak 


e their 
bellies: 


| Some honour 
| their bellies 
as Goals, 


Darts, 


— 
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bellies their Gods. I feare leaſt ſome with Simon, make mo⸗ 
ney their God : Nap J doubt moſt at all, leaſt ſome make 
2 Gods with Lucifer; o with Darius king of Per- 
1a, who by alaw made an Edict, that no man might aſke any 
thing of other Gods faꝛ thirtie dayes, but of Ring Darius. 
The 92iginall beginning of Jdolatrie (as learned c Mmyters 
aftirme) was that the ]Izince of the wozld, which is the Ot- 
uell, exerciſing Art, pꝛactiſing his diuinations, ſhifting ſuch 
ſundꝛy ſhewes, powꝛed ſuch errours into mens heartes (fo2 
that pꝛodigious actes and miracles, which Diuels, and nien 
by Diuels wꝛought, were ſeene) that men were blinded with 
the ſhifts of Satar; which (as S. Paule ſapd) could change 
binilelke like an Angell ol light. So that ſome by Doxcerie, 
ſome by Coniuring, ſome by this craft, and ſome by the Oi⸗ 
uell, which goeth about like a roaring Lion to encreaſe his 
kingdomt, became Gods on earth: ſome againe foꝛ ſtrength, 
fome fo2 buylding of Cities; ſome foꝛ inuentions of thinges, 
were had & counted in the number of Gods: as Iſis amongſt 
the Egyptians,Gabyrus amongft the Macedonians, Mithra 


among the Perſians : Euen ſo with the Rhodians, c Meſ- 


ſagetes, was the Sunne honoured : amongft the Latines, 
Faunus; with the Romans, Quirinus; wich the Babylonians, 
Belus; with the Sabines, Sabius; with the Mores, Vranios; 
t lo Iupiter in Creete; Apollo in Delphos;as is befoze ſaid, 
They had certaine Beaſtes appoynted foꝛ the ſacriſices, and 
conſecrated vits them, as an Dwle vnto Minerua, a Hart vn⸗ 
to Diana, a Sow vnto Ceres, a Swan vnto Venus, a Cotke 
vnto Æſculapius, a Bull vnto Neptune, a Goate vnto Fau- 
nus, an Aſſe vnto Priapus, a Pogge vnto Bacchus, a Goole 
vnto Iſis, a Peacocke vnto Iuno; beſides this, the Perſians 
offer vnto Phoebus a Hoꝛſe foꝛ a ſacriũce, the Carthagians 
euen vutill the deſtruction of Carthage, offered a Child vnto 
Saturne. The Eagle was appoynted foz Iupiter, the Phz- 
nix foz the Sunne, the Nauen fo Apollo, and the Pie fo2 
Mars. A further ſaperſtition was amongft the Gentiles, 
that Trees, Blockes, and ſuch dumbe thinges werelikewile- 
conſecrated and hallowed vnto their Gods : as the _ vnto 
34 upiter, 
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Iupiter, the Bay vnto Apollo, the Tine vnto Bacchus, the 
Poplar vnto Hercules, the Dliue vnto Pallas, the Pine-tree 
vnto Cibeles, the Mirtle vnto Venus, and the Cypzelle-tree 
buto Pluto. Thus with Beaſtes, Birdes, Blockes, and 
Stones, honoured the Gentiles their Gods, There was 
almoſt nothing in all the whole wozld, but it had the name of 
a God. Amongſt the Gentiles, Dogs, Oxen, Calues, Der 
pentes, Ozagons, and ſuch others, 


Of the firſt beginning of Shaving, and of the vſe 
thereof, with much making ofthe Hayres 
of the head. 

uo, (fs) Wot 0 E Lacedemonians were wont to excell all 
EY 1 other Nations, in letting their Mapzes of 
their Heades and Beardes to grow, as an 02- 
| 74 nament and comely ſetting foozth ok man. 
V2 Mherefoꝛe Licurgus did defend the ſame, 
ſaping; that as the Payꝛes of the head were 
N and ſeemely vnto beautifull men, ſo were they a ter⸗ 
rour and a fearetull ſight vpon the defoꝛmed man, fo2 the eni⸗ 
mies to looke vnto. Nic ander therefoze, being demaunded 


why the Lacedemonians, and the people of Sparta, did ſa Sparta. 


eſteeme their Beardes 4 Day lockes of hayzes vpon their 
heades+ he ſapd : Becaule it is a moſt naturall garment, and 
molt comely vnto man, to haue that which is beſt in ſight, and 
leaſt in charges The auntient Greekes, and eſpecially the 
people of Athens, as ſoone as any was once paſt foureteene 4 
peares of age, had a cuſtome and law, that they ſhould bee 
bzought vato Delphos, to offer their faire Hayzes, their gap 
and frizeling buſhes of their head vnto Apollo, as a ſacrifice 
of their firſt fruite, and a pawne oꝛ pledge of their homage to 
God Apollo. So much eſteemed they their Hayꝛes, that 
they thought nothing to bee ſo acceptable vnto Apollo, as 


Athens. 


that which was moſt gratefull vnto them. The Thracians Tac. 


. likewiſe had ſuch regard vnto their Hayꝛe of their heads, that 
they kemmed it, and decked it vpon their kozehead, with — 


— ——— l—— vö¹ſ — 
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Jing knots vpon lang Hay2es : ſo that their chieke care and 


ſtudie was to trimme thole which they eſteemed moſt. In 


Argiui. 


T he Gretkes 


Parmenio. 


Pilui lib. x. 
Cap. 39. 


India, the ſubiectes in all things obeyed their Pꝛince, and the 
Lawes, but in ſhauing their Mayꝛes; which by no meanes 
they would agree vnts. The Argiues loued ſo well their 
'Papzes,that being conuicted by th; Lacedemonias atTiria, 
they ſhaued their Dayzes, bewayled and wept their mistoz- 
tune lo much, that they vowed neuer to let their Þapzes 
grow, befoze they would recouer againe T'iria. The Greekes 
honozed their long {Þap2es, and fo eſteemed their Beardes, 
that Homer was wont to call them Carecomeoulas, that is to 
ſap, Faire hayred. It ſbould ſeeme that the Macedonians 
made too much of their Hayzes & Beardes, fo2 at what time 


Alexander the great, bad gathered all his power and tozce to 


take his Conqueſt in hand, being demaunded ok his ſouldiers 
whether in them any thing were to bee amended+ the wile 
Punce conſidering the great hurt and inconuenience that 
Hould happen, chiefly in Marres, vnto thole that were long 
Mapꝛed, oz long Bearded : And againe, Leing loth to offende 
his ſouldiers, fo2 that he knew well that they much eſteemed 
their Beardes, hee lmpling, mertly ſpake: J ſee no want in 
vou, noꝛ no vatowardneſfle : but J] wiſh your Beards # long 
Hay2es were at home, vntill your returne. They marueyling 
much at his requeſt, Parmenio anſwered, and ſapd : that the 
Macedonians wate not what you meane thereby:then Alex- 


ander perceiuing that his Souldiers were angry fo; his de- 


lire and wiſh, ſaid: becauſe long Papze is dangerous, and ſpe- 
cially amongſt the enemies: there is no better hold, then by 
Beards oꝛ Oayꝛes. But it ſeemed that they had rather to be 
conquered like men, in their Beardes; then to be conquerers 
like boyes, without Beardes. As fo2 the Romans, Hapzes 
delighted them ſo much, that there was no Shauing ſcene, 


no Barbers knowne, vntill Pu. Ticinius bꝛought certaine 


Barbers out of Sicilia vnto Ronie. But fox the ſpace of foure 
hundꝛed & foure and fifty peares, Rome nouriſhed their long 
Hayꝛes befoze, as that which they beſt delighted in, fo2 the 
time. Affricanus was the firſt that euer delighted in Bar⸗ 


bers, and next vnto him was Auguſtus Cæſar, ſucceiſo2 of 
Iulius Cæſar. Belides theſe Countries, and famous Rings 
domes, diuers others there were that ſo made of their Haires, 
that to obſerue oꝛders, and to auopde dangers of warres, they 
did ſhaue divers parts of their head, much againſt their will: 
Pet fo2 cuffome ſake, Maxies people in Aphrica, doe ↄſe ta 
Gaue the right ſide, and to let the Haires grow vpon the lefc 
ſide . Againe, the people which Strabo called Anaſes, doe - 
haue their fozmer Mayzes vpon their foꝛeheads, and yet they 
make much of the hinder part of the head, where they ſuffer 
their Maires to grow very long. The Maceans ſhauelittle ,, 
Papꝛes vpon the crownes of their heads, like Pꝛieſtes ſome⸗ : 
time, and yet ſuffer all their Þay2es to hang downe in oꝛder 
about their faces, Herodotus inhis fourth Booke doth name 
a people which is called Machleis and Abantes, which fo2 
that they be warriours, and alwayes in the field, kace to fact 

with their enemies, they ſhaue their Haire befo2e, and luffer 

it to grow behind. The Euboianseuen ſs let their Haires Euboiant. 
grow behind vpon their backes very long, and yet enkoꝛced ol 

neceflitie to cut it befoze,f92 feare ofthe enemies. It ſeemed 
that either Barbers were \ſkant, oz not knowne in thole 

dayes, oꝛ elſe aires much ſet by, and eſteemed of all men, 

Foz Suetonius that wꝛit the lyues of Emperours, doth re- 
poꝛt, that the Emperour Caligula, was wont fo2 enute to Caligula. 
thole he met, to ſhaue their Haires off behind, knowing well, 

that nothing might moleſt them lo much, as to haue their 
Paires off ; fo2 he was ſo enuious, that it he ſaw any chat had 
fayꝛe golden Maires, hee would haue it oll ſtraight with his 
owne hand. Beardes were ſo ſet by, and ſo eſteemed were 
Haires in thoſe dayes, that women kind were ſo fozbiddenby 

the law of the twelue Tables, to ſhaue anp part ofthe faceʒ to 
pꝛooue whether Maires might grow oꝛ no. Occaſions were 

miniſtred vnto them (ſayd they) by their long Paires, and 

Beardes, to know them ſelues, and the ſtate of their body. 

Foꝛ an old man inthe Citie of Sparta, being aſked why hee 9 ta. 
ware his Beard ſo long hee anſwered ; that in beholding the | 
gray Þaires in my Beard, J may do nothing vnſeemely,ns2 
| Y. biwo2 thy 


Maria. 


Demonax, 


Rhe 's MI, 
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vnwoꝛthy offuch gray tapzes z fo; a good man is alwayes 
pꝛickt with ings to liue vertuoully. Demonax was knowne 
by his Beard, to be ſome graue Philoſopher,of him that de⸗ 
maunded him what kind of Philoſophy he pꝛokeſſed, not kno« 
wing him otherwile then by his Beard. The Tyzant Dioni- 
ſius to ſpight the Citizens of Epidaurus, toke the golden 
Beard ot Æſculapius away out of the Temple, to mooue 
them to greature diſpleaſure. At what time Ariſtippus was 
bzought vnto Simus houſe 5 Phrigian, which was ſo dꝛeſſen 
with cloth of Arras, and precious {Hanginges, that the very 
Flowers ſo gozgiouſly ſhined, that he could not finde in the 
houle a place to ſpit, without ſome offence; hee ſpit in his 
Hand-napkin,and thzew it into Simus face, who was al bear 
ded; hee being angry therewith, demaunded the cauſe why 
hee lo litle eſteemed him + fo2 that (ſayd Ariſtippus) that J 
faw not in all the houſe, ſo foule a place as that, which ſhould 
haue been moſt cleane (meaning his Beard: ) and though it 
was merrily done of Ariſtippus, yet it was not ſo merrily 
thought of Simusz which moze eſteemed his Beard, then Ari 
ſtippus efteemed al his pzecious Clothes, and golden Hang- 
inges . The like did Ieronimus ſurnamed Rhetus, make of 
his Beard; fo2 when J ſee(ſaidhee)mpy Beard, then J know. 
right well that J am a Pan, and not a {Woman : and then 
knowing mp ſelfe to be a an, J am aſhamed to do any thing 
like a Woman, either in woꝛd oz deed, Much moꝛe might be 
here alleadged, fo2 the authozities of Beardes, and foz eftee: 
ming of long Payꝛes: foꝛ there is no Countrey be it ener ſo 
ciuill, but it is addicted vnto ſome peculiar qualities; neither 
is there any man be hee neuer ſo wiſe, but doth gloꝛy in one 
thing moꝛe then in another: As the Mile man in his wile⸗ 
dome, the Learned man in his knowledge, the Jignozant man 
in his kollie, the Pꝛoud man in his perſon, the lelfe-louer in 
fome place moze then in other, either in his face, body, legge, 
middle foote; pea, in hand and HHaire; and eſpecially many do 
make much account ot their Beard, kembing, decking, hand⸗ 
ling, and letting it in oꝛder alwayes. But becaule people are 
mutalrle and full of change, and that time altereth all . 8, 

e 
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we wil no further pꝛoceed in this, though men may mifiudge 
of others, concerning their long Maires aud Beardes: vet A 
ſap, iudgement is nat ſafe in this poynt; fox it may bee, that 


they pzeferre the ruſtit rude rountrey Poet Heſtodus, befoze nis 


the warlike and eloquent Homer, as Panis king of Calcides; 


02 a8 Midas did iunge Pan the Piper, befoze Apollo the Aida. 


God of Muſicke. Pard it is to iudge of. men, whether the 
Bearded man, 82 the Beardleile man, is to be p2eferred ; the 
long Maire, oz the ſho2t Maire, to bee eſteemed + fo2 vnder 
ſtraunge habite lurke hidden qualities, fo2 vnder a ragged 
Cloake (as the Greeke p2ouerbe is) lyeth Wiſedome as ſee 
cretly, as vnder a Neluet Gowne, 
Ol diuers kindes, and ſundry faſhions of 
Buriall amongſt the Gentile. 
0 IE auncient Egyptians waping the ſhoztnes 
37 a5 N ok mans like, litle eſteeming the time, did pꝛo⸗ 
: : uide ſuch Sepulchꝛes againft they dyed, that 
\&Y | they accounted their Graues an euerla- 
ling habicacion, Wherefoze in lite time they 
—ttudied how to make ſuch goꝛgious Graues, 
as ſhould be perpetuall monuments after death. Jnſomuch 
that thꝛee hundꝛed e thꝛelcoꝛe thouſand wozkemen were xx. 
peares in building a huge t a monſtrous wozke to burie their 
bodyes; which foꝛ the bignelſle thereof, was counted one of the 
ſeauen Moonders, named at this day, the Pyramides of 
Egypt. Plinie ſayth, that the thꝛee Pyramides were made in 


Diodorus ſayth) his bꝛother Cephus began the ſecond; and 
the third, king Micerinus, as bath Herodotus and Diodorus 
agree. Some lay that Rhodope a Marlot and a Strumpet, 
but being maryed vnto king Pſamneticus, and lelt a widow, 
thee made (as Strabo ſapth) the thirde Pyramides : but 
to this effect they were made, as common Sepulchzes, 
to receaue dead men as gueſtes to dwell alwayes there- 
in, with ſuch ceremonies firfk, . that beeing dead, they fill 
the Scull of bis head with ſweete Ddours, and then they 
1 D 2, rip 


Diodorus. 
Lib. ⁊. 


Pyramide. 


Egypt, betwixt p citie of Memphis & Delta: c king Ceopes Ceoper. 
(as Herodotus affirmeth) began to make the firff, and (as Cepbus. 
Micerinus. 
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Theorders of rippe his body with a harpe Stone of '£thiope, which the 
the Agvp- Egyptians haue to the purpoſe, and purge his body, any 
eres birial, then being Topt with fragrant Ddours and lweete Spices, 

.-.. - thepſewe-vp'ithe body, which being done, they put him in 
line Sindon cloth, hauung his likenelle made vpon a hollow 
woꝛke, wherin they put the body; with many other ſuch cere⸗ 
monles, only to ſaue the body tro any putrifaction, Foꝛ they 
thinke, as the Stoickes doe: So long lay they, ſhall the ſoule 
flouriſh and liue, as the body is vnputrified:fo2 as the bodyes 
periſh, fo doth the Egyptians beleeue that the ſoules decay. 

Ethiopians, The Ethiopians haue ſuch care of the dead, that being def: 
fed with all kind of Odours, they put him in ſuch ſumpcuous 

Tombes, andg92gtous Graues, that the Sepulchzes are 

Scythians, compalled and made ouer with fine Glaſle. The Scithians 
when their Ringes and Noble men die, they muſt haue tg 
beare thẽ companie vnto the graue, one of their Concubines, 
one of their chiefe Seruants, and one of their Friendes that 
loued them beſt aliue : they J ſay, muff accompanie & follow 
them vnto che Graue beeing dead. The Romans had this 
tuſtome, that if any man ok countenaunce and credite ſhould 
die, his Sonnes and Daughters, his nigh kinſmen; and beſt 
beloued friendes (as Cicero doth ite of Metellus) ſhould 
put him in the fire, made fo? that effect & purpoſe; vnlelle hee 
| were one ol the Emperours, whoſe Funerall pompe was. 
Herodianus. much mote ſumptuous : foꝛ then his body ſhould be caryed 
Lb. a. by the Senatours vnto y Market oz common Mall of Rome: 
then the ſecond day he ſhould be caryed by certaine young 
Noble-men vnto Martius fielde, where a Tabernacle was 

made much like a Tower, all ofdzy Wood, and- there after 

much ſolemnitie and ceremonies done, hee that ſucceeded 

him as an Emperour, ſhould firft put Fire in that wozke, 

and then all men buſie to ſee the body burned : And when 

they had burned him vnto Alhes, they would let an Eagle 

flie from the toppe of ſome high Tower, which (as they 

I ſappoſed) ſhould carry his ſoule into Heauen. The Aſsiri- 
Aftiriavs, ans did ble to annoynt the dead bodyes with Honte and 
Ware, aud with ſtudie and care to reſerue it from atiy 


Romans. 
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piitrifaction, Such ſtraunge oꝛder of buriall uns in India, s 2 

that the women of that countrey thought no greater fame no / 

woꝛthier renowne, then to bee burned and buried togither 

with their huſbandes, The Thracians are much to be com- 

mended herein, which at the birth ol any of their friends chil- 

den, vled to weepe and bewaile the miſerie & calamitie that 

man is bo2ne vnto: and at the death of any of their friendes, 

they reioyce with ſuch mirth and gladneſle, that they paſt 

theſe wozldly mileries, that at the buriall thereof, euen when 

the co2ps doth go out ot the houle, they altogither ſay with 

one voyce : Fare well friend, goe befoze, and wee follow af: 

ter. And ſo the coꝛps goeth befoze, and all his friendes fol. 

lam after him with Trumpets, Pulicke, and great mirth foꝛ 

toy that he is gone out of the vale of miſerie, Plato that di- 

tine Greeke and noble Philoſopher, made the like lawes in 

Athens, that when any of the chiefeofficers ſhould die, hee Atheniaus. 

appointed that no mourning weedes ſhould be there, but all 

in white apparell, and that fifteene poung maydes and fif- 

teene young boyes ſhould ſtande round about the coꝛpes in 

white garmentes, while the Pꝛieſtes commended his life vn- 

to the people in an open D2ation, then hee ſhould be bzought 

very oꝛderly to the graue, all the young childꝛen ſinging their 

tountrie Hymnes, and they with the ancient men following, 

t the graue ſhould be couered with faire bzode ſtones, where 

the name of the dead, with his vertuous commendations and 

great pꝛayſe were ſet vpon the ſtone. The like graue the F. 

talians aſe at this day, and diners other countries. And as 

theſe and others had the like ceremonies to the pꝛayle and 

commendations of the dead: ſo others little eſteemed and 

regarded ſuch things, inſomuch that the Perſians were ne⸗ 

ver buried vntill Fowles of the apze and Ooggs ſhould eate | 

fome parte thereof, The Meſſagetes thought it mot infa- Aelſegeta- 

mous that any of their friends ſhould die by licknelle, but if 

the parents waxed olde, the childzen and the next kinſemen 

they had Hould kill them, and beeyng killed, to eate them vp, 

fuppoling that they2 fleſhe was moze meere foxthem ta cate, 

chen ol wozmes oz any other beaſtes to bee devoured, The: 
PD 3 people 
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people called Tibareay, thoſe that they loued beit in pouch, 
thoſe would they hang in age: Euenſo the Albans certaine 
inhahitants about mount Caucaſus,thought it vnlawfull foꝛ 
any to care fo2 the dead, but ſtraight buried them as p Naba- 
thæans do bury their kings & rulers iu dunghils. The buri⸗ 
all of the Parthians was nsthingelſe but to cõmend them vn: 
to beaſts of che field, & fowles of the apze. The Naſomones 
when they burie their friends, they ſet them in the graue ſit⸗ 
ting. But of al molt cruelly deale the Caſpians, # the Hirca- 
nians, which kill their parents, their wines, their bzethzen, 
their kinſmen, c friends e put them in che hie way halt quick, 
halte dead, faz to be deuoured of birds E beaſts. The faſhion 
E cuſtome with the Iſsidones, rude people of ſome part of 
Scithia, as Plinic in his 4. booke affirmeth, is to call they: 
neighbours & friends togither where the dead lie, and there 
merrily ſinging e banquetting, they eate the fleſh of the dead, 
and make the ſkull of the dead a dzinking cuppe, all couerev 
with gold to dzinke withall, Again the people called Hyper- 
borei, thinke no better graue fo; their friends, when they bee 
old then to bzing them ts ſome hie banke of water o2 great 
rocke, & thence after much feaſting, eating e dzinking, in the 
middeſt of their mirch, their owne friendes to throw them 
downe into the water headlong. To ſeeke & to ſearch hiſto: 
ries, too many ſuch burials might be foũd amongſt ſuch rude 
and beaſtly nations, Notwithſtanding in diners: regions ſa 
eſteemed, that greateſt infamie, the ſeuereſt puniſhment was 
fo2 any offender, was not to be buried: this the Athenians 
bled toward thoſe that were traytours to their countrie, And 
the Egiptians ifanpliued amiſſe, he ſhould be carried dead to 
the wilderneſſe fo be deuoured ofwild beaſts. The Perſians 
likewiſe bꝛought the bodies of men condemned to be eaten of 
Dogs. The Lybians thought them molt wozthie ofſolemne 
burtall,that died either in wars oz were kilde by wild beaſts. 
The Macedonians had great care in burning the dead ſoul⸗ 
diers that died in field, Amongſt the Gentiles there were cer. 
faine daies appointed foz mourning after the death of theit 
friends, Licurgus lame amongſt the Lacedemonians __ 
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that they ſhould mourne but eleuen dates, Numa Pompilius 
decreed that the childzen after their parents death, the wiues, 
their huſbands, Ec. ſhould mourne ten moneths, though by þ 
Senato2s it was enacted at the wars in Canna; that the Ro- 
manes ſhould mourne but xxx.daies. Among the Egypti- 
ans they had a cuſtome to mourne after their kings died ix. 
rit. dates, but generally the moft cuſtome was to bewatle the 
dead nine dates, In ſome places mourning was koꝛbidden at 
their buriall, as at Athens by the law of Solon, in Locretia, 
in Thracia, in Cous, in Libia, and in diuers other places. The 
diterlitieof mourning was ſuch, that amongſt the Greekes 
they ſhaued their heads and beardes, e thzewe it to the graue 
with the dead. Amongſt the Lacedemonians, when the kings 
of SpartaJlied, certaine hoꝛſemen were appointed to trauaile 
oner all the whole kingdome,certifping the death of the king, 
and the women in euerp Citie, did beate their bꝛalen pots, 
and make great heauie noiſe foz the ſame, The Egyp- 
tians do mourne after this fo2t,thep rent their clothes, they 
thut their Temples, they eate no meate;they ſmecre their fa- 
ces with dirt, and thus abſtaining from wathing their faces 
thꝛeeſcoꝛe and twelue daies, they lament & bewayle the death 
of their kings and friends. The Carthaginians cut their 
baires oll, mangle their faces, beat their bzeaſts, The Mace- 
donians like wiſe ſhaue their haires, bewailing the death of 
their friends, as we read of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 
who ſhaued his haires at the buriall of his friend Euripides. 
The Argiues and the Siracuſans accompany the dead ta the 
graue, in white clothes be ſpotted with water & clate. The 
Matrones ot Rome thzew off their fine apparell, their ringes 
and chaines, and did weare blacke garments at the buriall ot 
their friends: but J burne candle in the day time, to mite ot 
ſuch infinit ceremonies that the Gentiles had at their burials, 
Therefoze better to end with few examples, then to weary 
the Reader with too many Miſtoꝛies, fo2 this cauſe, fith all 
men know that all people haue their ſeuerall maners, as well 
liuing as dying, foz continnance of time, ę diſtance of ground 
alter the ſame, 555 
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The Pilgrimage 
T Of Spirits and Viſions. 


| Undzie and many things happen by courſe 
ok nature, which timozous and fearfull men, 

( Zh fo2 want of perfection iu their ſenſes, ſup« 
Nee 2 poſe to be ſpirites. Some lo feeble of light, 

T that they iudge ſhadowes, beaſts, buthes, 
727 and ſuch like to be ſpirites, Some lo feare- 
ful of hearing, that they thinke any ſound, naiſe, whiſtlings x 
ſo foꝛth, to be ſome bugges 82 Deuils. Hereby firſt ſpꝛead ſo 
many fables of ſpirites, ot Gobblings, of Bugges, ot Mags, 
and of ſo many monſtrous viſions, that olde women and aged 
men, ſchooled their families to beleeue ſuch thinges, who 
indeed it ſufficient aucthoꝛitie, to alleadge the old tales tolde 
dy their parents in their aged peares. The Gentiles becauſe 
they were giuen much vnto Jdolatrie and ſuperſtition, did 
credite vaine and fooliſh viſions, which oftentimes by ſugge⸗ 
tion of Deuils & by fande fantaſtes conceiued, did lead their 


4 


liues by perſwaſis of ſpirits,either in attempting any thing, 


62 in auopding any thing: fo2 Suetonius doth wzite, that 


Triton p- when Iulius Cæſar ſtayed in amaze at the riuer Rubico in 
vnto Italy, with wauering mind, muling what were beit, to pale 


the water 92 no, there appeared a comely tall man, piping on a 
Reede, vnto whom the louldiours of Cæſar flocked about to 
heare him, and ſpecially the trumpetters, of whom he ſodain. 
ly ſnatched one or their Trumpets, and leapt fooꝛthwith in⸗ 
to the Riuer Rubico, and ſtraight ſounded out with a luſtie 
blaſt a larum, wherwich Cæſar was moued & ſaid, good lucke 
mates. let vs go where the Gods doe warne vs. It is wzit⸗ 


Plutarch in ten in Plutarch, where Brutus was determined to tranſpozt 
the life of his armie out of Aſia vnto Europe, being in his tent about 


midnight, he ſawe a terrible monſter ſtanding falt by him, 
without any woꝛdes, wherewich he being \dze afrawde, ventu- 


red boldly, and demaumved of him what he was, vnto whom 


he anſwered and ſaide: J am thy euill Ghoſt, which at Phi- 


lippos than ſpalt ſee againe: where when Brutus came, being 
b vanquiſhed |. 
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vanquiſhed by Auguſtus Cæſar, remembzing the wozdes Brutus ſlue 
of his fo2eſcene viſion, to auoide thehandes of his enemies hime/clfe 
fluehimſelf to verifie the lame. The like hapned vnto C.Caſ- Caſins ſive 
ſius, which by the like ſight was enfozced to kill himlelfe, him/elfe, 

fo2 hee was warned that the murther ol Cæſar ſhould bee 

reuenged by Auguſtus his Nephew, Sightes were ſo 

ſcene amongſt the Gentiles, and ſo feared and eſteemed, that 

all the actions of their liues were thereby oꝛdered. T aci- 9 
tus, as Fla. Vapiſcus repozteth, when it was tolde him that keth himlelfe 
his Fathers graue opened of it ſelfe, and ſeeing as hee, o die 
thought his Mother appearing vuto him as though thee had ,, ſraht 
bene altue, knew well that he ſhould ſhoztly after die, # made 75 8 4 * 
himſelfe readie thereunto. There appeared vnto one Perti- Pat. 
nax,as I. Capitolinus repozteth,thzee dayes befoze hee was 
flaine by a thzuſfk, a certaine ſhadow in one ofthis fiſh pondes, 

with a naked ſwo2din hand, thꝛeatning to kill him, Nefther 

may we ſo litle eſteeme the authoꝛitie of graue learned men 

in divers of their allerttons concerning ſightes and viſions, 

though diuers fables be alledged# aduouched fo2 truth, with 

ſimple and ignoꝛant men. We read in the ſacred Scriprures 

diuers ſights leene, diuers viſions appearing, # ſundzie vot- 

ces heard. We read that king Balthaſar, being in his pznce- I haſar 

ly banquettes, ſam a hand waiting vpon the wall ouer againſt / hand 
where he ſat at table, what his end ſhould bee. It is read in ne on 4 
the tit, Chapter ofthe ſecond of the Machabes, that a Ho2ſe wall 5 
appeared vnto Hel:odorus, which was ſeruant vnto Seleu- 

cus king of Aſſyria, as hee was about to deſtroy the Tem- o orn. 
ple at Ieruſaſem : and vpon the Hoꝛſe ſeemed to be a terrible , , y,,/- 
man, which made towardes him to ouercome him, and on 
each ſide ok him were two young men of excellent beautie, 
which with whippes ſcourged Heliodorus. The like ap⸗ 
peared vnto Machabeus, a hozſeman in ſhining armour all 
of Gold, ſhaking his ſpeare, to ſignifie the famous victozie 
that Machabeus ſhould obtaine, Many ſuch like viſions wee 
read of in ſcriptures, but let vs returne vnto the Athenians, Athenians 
who thought when Miltiades addꝛeſled his people againſt 
the Perſians, hearing terrible noiſe, with ſight of certaine 
5. ſpirites 


man threat. 
ning him. 
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ſpirites bekoꝛe the battaile, ta haue victoꝛy ouer the Perſians, 
iudging thoſe ſightes and viſtons, to be the ſhadow of Pan. 
Lacedemo- Like wiſe the Lacedemonians befoze they were vanquiſhed 
an. in the Battayle at Leuctris, their armour mooued, and made 
exceeding great noyſe in the Temple of Hector, ſo that at 
that time, the doozes of the Temple of Hercules beeing faſt 
ſhut with barres, opened lodainely of their owne accozde : 
and the Armour which hung faſtened on the wall, was found 
lying vpon the ground. Plinei, wziteth in the warres of the 
Danes; and Appianus affirmeth in the warres at Rome, 
what ſignes and wonders, what miſerable cryes of Men, 
tlaching of Armour, and running of Hozſes were heard, in ſa. 
much that the ſame dap that Cæſar fought his Battayle with 
Cn. Pompeius, the crie of an Armie, the ſound of Trumpets: 
were heard at Antioch in Syria. But J will omit to ſpeake 
of ſuch thinges, and take in hand to intreat of Spirites, 
which were both ſeene and heard of wiſe and learned men; 
and of Uiſions, ſuppoſed of the wiſeſt, to be the loules of the 
Theſeus ap- dead men: fo2 Plutarch waiteth in the life of Theſeus, that 
peared after ditiers and ſundzy men which were in the Battaile of Mara- 
daut b. thoniaagainft the Medians, affirmed that they ſaw the ſoule 
of Theſeus armed befoꝛe the hoſt of Greekes,aschiefe Geng- 
rall and Captaine, running # letting on the barbarous Me- 
dians; wham the Athenians afterwarde fo2. that cauſe onelp 
honoured as a God. It is repoꝛted by Piſtoꝛiographers, that 
Eaſtor and Caſtor and Pollux hàue been ſeene often in Battailes after 
Pollux ap- their death, riding on white Yozſes, & fighting againſt their 
peared after enimies in Campe: inſomuch that Plutarch teſtiſieth, that 
death, they were ſeene of many in the Battaile againſt Tarquinius. 
Helter ap- Hector beſought Achilles after he was ſlaine by him, not to 
peared after thꝛow his carkaſſe to be deuoured of Qogges, but rather to 
deat h. deliver his body to be buried vnto his olde Father Priamus 
ahn, his Mother Hecuba: Euen ſo Ring Patroclus appea- 
oe ring in like mmer after death, vnto Achilles, deſired him to 
beſtow vpon his body all Funerall ſolenmities. Virgill te⸗ 
P/mnrx; fifieth, hom Palinurus and Deiphobus appeared vnta 
Dephobus, Æncas; the one beeing his Shipman, the other his a 
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in law: Their wandꝛing Ghoſtes neuer ceaſed vntill ſuch ex⸗ 
equies were done vnto them as Eneas had pꝛomiſed. It is 
thought, that the Witch Phetoniſſa of Endor, rayſed the 


ſoule of Samuel at the commandement of Ring Saul, to foze: /#ppoſed to 
ſbew the ſuccelle and end of the Battaile ofthe Philiſtines. vie the ſoule 


It is read in Lucan the Poet, of a Witch named Erictho 
dwelling in Theſſalia, that reuiued and reſtoꝛed to life a ſoul⸗ 
dier lately dead, at the requeft of Sextus Pompeius, to know 


the end ofthe (Uarres at Pharſalia. One Hiſtozie I mult re. 


peate, which Plutarch reciteth in the life of Cimon, that one 
Pauſanias after he had taken the Citie of Bizance, being 
in loue with a taire Oamlell named Cleonices, a maide of no- 

ble parentage, he commanded her father (which durſt not re⸗ 
ſiſt him) to ſend his daughter vnto him to vle at his pleaſure: 
which when the Mayde came, he being faſt alleepe in his bed, 
the Uirgin being fhamefaſt and fearefull, in putting out the 
candle, comming in the darke toward Pauſanias, ſtumbled at 


the ſtoole, which with the fall, ſodainely awaked Pauſanias pani 


from lleepe, thinking ſome foe oz moꝛtall enemie of his to be 
there, hauing his \wo2d hard by, flue the Uirgin ; but ſhe be⸗ 
ing lo llaine, would neuer after ſuffer Pauſanias to take any 
quiet reff, but appeared vnto him alwayes, ſaying : Recom- 
pence the iniurie and wꝛong thou diddeſt vnto me, by equitie 
and iuſticeʒ following him as he fled, from place to place, krom 
Bizance vnto T hracia, from Thracia againe vnto Heraclea, 
from Heraclea vnto Sparta; where he famiſhed foꝛ hunger. 
Mathe in his ſeuenteene Chap. beareth recoꝛd, that Mo- 
ſes Elias after they were dead many hundꝛed yeares befoze 
Chriſtes incarnation, pet appeared bodily and ghoftly on 
Mount Tabor vnto Chriſt, where they ſpake and communed 
with our Loꝛd and Sauiour, The ſoule of Lazarus did not 
onely appeare (as Iohn ſaith in his eleuenth chap.) but came 
againe both body and ſoule, in a true token ok our ſure reſur⸗ 
rection. But as the appearing of thoſe ſightes at Gods ap- 
doyntment were moſt true, ſo it is moſt hozrible ta giue 
credit, that the ſoules ok men after death, do either by viſizns, 
92 by bodily apparance ſhew themſelues : but the Diuell is 


3 = well ; 
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| well beaten in experience ot things, and knoweth beſthow 


hee may deceiue the wileſt ſometime, fo2 hee is ſubtill and 
craktie. It the Mariner know when ſtoꝛmes and tempeſts. 
arile : if the Phiſicion iudge by the Urine, the ſtate and 


daunger of the patient: il the ſkilfull Aſtronomer can many 
-yeare befoze exactly fozetell-the Eclipſe of the Sunne and 


Boone : if in fine the pꝛactiſed Souldier knoweth ſtraight 
where the bictoꝛy ſhall happen: no maruell it is that the De- 
uell an old ſouldier can fozeſhew things to come: And make 


Theodoricus things apparant of nothing, What made Theodoricus to 


wasgnuer come 


by a fiſh. 


Beſins wat 
betrayed by 
SwalloWa. 


Paulina. 


4. 


elke willing to die, in che meane time the Deuill pꝛactiſed a 


eſpie the terrible + thꝛeatning countenance of Symmachus, 
which he flue befoze ina fiſhes head beiug bꝛought bekoꝛe him 
on the table at ſupper, at the which light he fel toꝛ feare ints a 
grieuous ſickneſſe, & ſo died : the Oeutll. Mhat cauſed one 
Beſſus of whom Plutarch maketh mention in his Booke De 
fera numinis vmdicta, after that hee had kild his owne Fa⸗ 
ther, and a long while hidden himlelke as a murtherer, at laſt 


being by the Deuill mooued to thꝛowe downe a ſwallowes 


neaſt with a ſpeare, c killing the young wallowes, he was of 
the company about him milliked koꝛ his cruelneſle vnto pooze 
birdes, and taunted ol his companions foꝛ his tyꝛannie theres 
in: but he anlwered c excuſed himlelle, ſaying: why ſhould 
J not kill thoſe that accuſed me of my fathers death, and cri⸗ 
ed out vpon me a long while that J ſhould kill my Father: 
They which were pꝛeſent being amazed at his talke, tolde 
the Ring thereof; which cauled him to bee appꝛehended, and 
exainined by that euidence, hee confeſſed the murther. Theſe 
are the dzifts of Deuils, the chikts ot Sathan at all times, 
and in all countries. Paulina the chaſt wife of Saturnus a 
Romane, was of ſuch excellent beautie, of ſuch noble paren⸗ 
tage; and of ſuch: godly life, that when Decius Mundus a 
young Knight of Rome, who being enamoured with her 
beautte, ſought ſundzie meanes a long time to none effect, 
(fo2 neither gold noꝛ treaſure could allure this ſober & chaſt 
Paulina to conſent to ſinne) hee percepuing how thee was 
bent to temperancie, and to renounce all filthy luſt, gaue him⸗ 


feate 


Fj 
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feate with Ide, a maide which dwelt inhouſe with Mundus 
Feather, to bꝛing this purpoſe to paſle : this maide knowing 

well the conſtancie and honeft life of Paulina, and how relt- 
gious the was to lerue the Goddes Iſis, inuented this fraud: 
the went and talkt with ſome of Iſis Pzieſtes, opening the 
whole matter in ſecret vnto them,p2omiling a great rewarde 
to kaine that their God Anubis had ſent fo2 Paulina to lie & 
to accomplith loue with him : This being done by the elder 
Pꝛieſts, her huſband Saturnius was berie topfull that the 
great god Anubis had vouchſafed to ſend foꝛ his wife, ſhe be⸗ 
ing as glad, boaſted and bzagged of the lame amongſt her 
neighbours: and went to the Temple of Iſis where likewiſe 
Anubis was wozthipped, being ſent by her hulband very 
bꝛaue c goꝛgeous, where the young and luſtie knight Mun- 
dus by the aduiſe of the Pꝛieſtes hid himlelke vntill Pauli- 
na came, which embꝛacing her in the darke accompanied with 
her till hee had ſaciſfied luſt all the night. Then in the moz⸗ 
ning the matter being knowne, ſhee rent her hayzes and 
clothes, and tolde her hulband Saturnus how ſhee was dealt 
withall: her hulband then declared the whole matter vnto 
the Emperour Tiberius, who hauiug perfite knowledge by 
diligent examination, did hange the Pꝛieſts and the mo⸗ 
ther of the miſchief Ide, commaunved the Image ok Iſis to be 
ſunke in ÿ riuer of Tiber, æ baniſhed Mundus out of Rome; 
lo that vnder the colour and pꝛetence ot holmelle, diners Ma⸗ 
trones x Maides were defloured, abuſed mens Umes, and 
Daughters: as Ruffinus teſtifieth of a certame Pꝛieſt in 
Alexandria in Egypt named Tirinus,who vſed ſuch ſhifts, Tyrammas. 
and pꝛactiſed ſuch feats to haue his deſire accompliſhed, and 
his luſt ſatiſfied, with ſuch Momen and Maidens as hee 
thought good, ſaying, that the great Gad Saturne whole 
Pꝛieſt he was, ſent fo2 them to come vnto the Temple of Sa- 
turnus, and there vntill his wickedneſſe was knowne, hee v⸗ 
led vnder p2etence of the great Saturne which was honoured 
in that Cittie, his filthy luſt and hoꝛrible like. Wee read the 
like almoſt of Numa Pompilius, that he bare the people ot Numa 
Rome in hand, that he had familiar companie with the —_— Pompilius. 
| 2. 3 : | 
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deſſe Egeria, becaule hee might purchaſe the md2e credit and 
authozitie vnto his lawes & ozders. Theſe are the wozks and 
ſhiktes of wicked men, which deceiued alwates the rude peo- 
ple with vaine religion and ſuperſtitious holinefle, which the 
Deuill the Father of lies did bewitch and allure them to be⸗ 
leeue fantaſticall viſtons ts bee the ſoules of dead men, the 
Deuilles appearing themlelues like men; letting them to 
vnderſtand that they were the Soules of ſuch men es they 
appeared like vnto : as Romulus the firſt King and foun- 
derof Rome, appeared after his death, walking vp & downe 
by Atticus houle, vnto Iulius Proculus, charging him to erect 
him vp a Temple in that place where hee walked, ſaying that 
hee was now a God, and that his name was Quirinus. Re- 
de legibns, mus likewife King Romulus his bzother, appearing vnts 
Renine cans, Fauſtulus and to his wite, Laurentia ſometime his nource, 
nized a God, complapned of his miſerable death, deſiring them to make 
labour that the ſame day wherein hee was flame, might bee 

accompted amongſt their Holidapes, foꝛ that hee was cano⸗ 
nized amongſt the Gods. Me reade in Lucan how that 
| the ſoules of Silla and Marius, two famous and renowmed 
Sila Ma- Romanes were alwaies walking and appearing vnto men 
ris ſeene al- hefoꝛe they were purged by ſacrifice : fo the Oeuils made 
ter death. the people beleeue when the bodies ſhould bee buried with 
all funerall due thereunts belonging, the ſoules ſhould haue 
reſt to pꝛactiſe ſuperſtition amongſt them, as pou heard a lit 
tle befoze. What complaint made Hector and king Patro- 
clus vnto Achilles? What requeſt made Palinurus & Dei- 
phobusvnto Encas,which Homer & Virgil waite of, foz the 
buriall of their bodies : Suetonius waiting of the liues of 
Emperoꝛs, ſheweth how Caligula ſometime Emperour in 
Rome, after he was dead, being halfe burned and buried, fo2 
that he wanted due ſolemnitie ofburiall, appeared in the Gar 
dens of Rome called Lauriani to the keepers, troubling anv 
moleſting them very much, vntill his ſiſters cauſed him to be 
taken vp, and commaunded he ſhould be thzoughly burned, E 
ſolenmely buried. There was in Athens by repozt an excel- 
lent faire houſe ſec to ſale,foz þ no man vurſtdwell within - 
* 
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God after 
death. 


Cicero. lib. i. 


Caligula. 


the induſtrx of falſe ſpirites : What did not Pharoes ſozce- 
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fo2 about midnight cotinually there was heard ſound, noyſe, 
-claſhing of armour, & clattering of chaines, and there appea⸗ 
red an image 92 ſhape like an old man, leane and loathſome to 
behold, with a long beard, ſtaring hayzes, and fettered legs. 
This houle hauing a peece of paper vpon the dooze, concer- 
ning the ſale thereof, fo2 that no man would venture to dwell | 
in it: Athenodorus. a Philoſopher returning from Rome, "| 
where he abode a long time with the Emperour Auguſtus | 
Cæſar, vnto Athens, reading the wziting vpon the dooꝛe, he 
hired the houſe, # cõmaunded his ſeruant to make his bed in 
the higheſt chamber in the houle, where he ſetleth himſelle to 
marke & behold things that would happen: being thus in ſtu⸗ 
dy, lirſt he heard the ſound and ratling of chaines, and then he 
[aw an olde man becking toward him to follow, the Philoſo- 
pher went after him with his candle in his hand into an inner 
court, where the Image left him alone & vaniſhed, Atheno- 
dorus the next mozning cauſed the rulers of the Cittie to dig 
vp b place, where they found diuers bones of dead men, thele 
were commaunded by the Philolſopher to be burned ſolenn- 
ly, which being burned, the houſe afterward was quiet and 
Kill without either noyſe o2 ſight, Thus the Deuill ſoweth 
the ſeed of ſuperſtition, & maketh oftentimes his Angels to 
wozke myꝛacles. Mhat ſtrange wozkes did that Conturer 
Bileambying to paſſe by the meanes of Deutls$TUhat won- 
ders wꝛought that wicked Appolinius by p helpe of Satan! 
That maruels, ſhowes, & ſtghts did Simon Magus vſe by 


rers offentime$attempt by perſwaſton of Ocuils 4 Marke 
their end, and iudge ok their like: the one bꝛeaking his necke, 
the other dꝛowned ia the red Sea, and ſo the reſt ended their 
liues milerably. Too many haue beene, cx J feare are pet that 
giue credit vnta ſuch vaine illuſions @ phantaſticall lights. 


¶ Of Dreames and Warnings. 
Monet the Gentiles dꝛeames were ſo obſerued, that ru. Ib. s. 


the vaine luperſtitisus noting of the lame, was the Cap. 9. 
| whole 


Pyr kus. 
Plutarch. 
lib. 27. 
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whole truſt and hope of their countries, friends,and liues. 
Foz when the kings of India take their reſt, they are bꝛougbt 
to bed with all kinde of Melodie and Harmonte,euerp man 


kneeling vpon his knees, beleeching Morpheus the God of 


ſleepe, to reueale thoſe things vnto their King, that ſhould 
be commodisus and pꝛofitable vnto the lubiects. They 
thought themlelues well inſtructed when eyther by Dzacles 
they were perſwaded, oz elle by viſions luggeſted. Ring 
Pirrhus knew well that his dying day was at hand, when hee 


beſieged the Citie of Argos, and ſawe in the market place a 


alen Moolfe, and a Bull, which the Argyues foꝛ memozp 
of things paſt, and auncient monuments had put vp, fo2 hee 

by an Oꝛacle had to vnderſtand, at what time he ſhould ſee a 

Bull aud a Moolle fighting togither, he ſhould then pꝛepare 

himſelle to die. Alexander the great, after that the Dzacle 

of Iupiter Ammonius was pꝛonaunced that he ſhould be vn⸗ 

cõquered, he doubted not but to ſubdue the whole wozld, e fo 

truſting moꝛe vnto the Ozacle of Iupiter, then he miſtruſted 

the mutabilitie of Foꝛtune, toke vpon him the conqueſt of 
all the woꝛld, attempting nothing at all without ſome Oza⸗ 
cle 92 dꝛeame had warned him thereunto. Foz befoze the 

great cõqueroꝛ Alexander had ſeene Hercules in his fleepe, 
reaching out ofthe wall his hand, pꝛomiling him his ayde & 
helpe in his warres: he had not ſo boldly attempted ſo hie an 
enterp2iſe without feare and dꝛead of his enemies. Unto 
Hannibal after long perturbation of minde, with great in- 
duſtrie and ſtudis how hee might annoy and deſtroy the Ro- 
mane Empire, appeared a young man of wonderfull beauty, 
who warned him that Iupiter ſent him as a Captaine befoꝛe 
Hannibal into Italie, whereby ſtraight hee was encouraged 
the rather to take the charge in hand, hoping thereby to en- 
top triumphant victozte otter his enemies. Cæſar that 
mightie Pꝛince and Monarch, and the firſt Emperour that 
euer poſſeſſed Rome, thought in his fleepe that he commit⸗ 
ted koꝛnication with his mother, which when it was opened 
by Southlapers, that it was the earth that was his mother, 
and that he ſhould ſuppꝛeſſe all the pꝛinces ofthe earth 4 
him 


him, euen as he thought in his lleepe ok his Mother, hee was 
enflamed thereby to rapſe warres, and moſt cruellp allured to 
murther, either perlwadinmg himlelke to be ſubiect vnto all 
men, op elle a conquerour auer all the woʒld. After that noble 
and reno mmed Greeke Themiſtocles was exiled ftõ Athens, Themiſteclu 
and baniſhed guite the confines ol Greece, hauing done ſuch 
ſerutce and honour vnto his Countrey, (as Plutarch woztht: 
ly mentioneth) fo2 the ſubduing of pꝛoude Zerxes Ring of 
Perſia, the great enemie ot all Greece, beeing in great perill 
and daunger ok lite in ſtraunge Countries, hee ſeemed to ſee 
in his ſleepe, a ODꝛagon creeping vpwarde kram his belly to⸗ 
wardes his face, which as ſoone as the Oꝛagon touched his 
face, he was changed (as he thought) vnto an Eagle, and car⸗ 
ried by the Eagle, a great wap thꝛaugh the aire vnto a ſtrange 
Cosuntrep; where the Eagle gaue him a golden Stafte in 
hand, and ſo left him: whereby ſtraight he was enfo2med, that 
he was not onelp deliuered from all daungers, but alſo ſhould 
be ſought foꝛ of all Greece, to the encreaſe ot his fame, x aug 
mentation of honour . Brutus cleane contrarte, after much 3 
good ſucceſſe and pꝛoſperous foꝛtune, after hee murthered 
Cæſar, at length hee was in his fleepe by a Uiſion warned to 
male him ſelfe readie to die at Philippos: where hee was 
infozced in the Marres betweene Auguſtus Cæſar ꝶ him, ts 
kill himlelfe. Thus were they allured and intiſed by ſhikting 
Dꝛeames, to oꝛder t rule all their doinges. Fo2 as the ÞPoet 
Ennius ſayth: What they ſtudied and pondered in the day 
time, the lame dꝛeamed they in the night time. Dꝛeames mo- | _ 
ued them vnto tyꝛanny, foꝛ L. Silla, the firebꝛand ok Italie his L. Silke 
dwne Countrey, was warned in his fleepe by Bellona the 
Goddeſſe of UWarres/to murther, kill, and deſtrop, all that 
euer he might finde in his way, giuing him in his hand fire, in 
token he ſhould burne and ouercome Rome and Italie. Like⸗ 
wiſe Eumene; King of the Lacedemonians, hauing warres rence. 
With Antipater King of Macedonia, was fully perſwaded 
by a Ozeame, toobtaine victozie : fo he dzeamed, that two 
Alexanders were with great hoſtes and armies of men ready 
in fielde to fight; the one b the Goddeſle of _— 
4 | 
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as a Leader; the other hauing the Goddeſle Ceres, as their 


Captaine: which after long conflictes, and much murther of 
both parties, he thought that the Souldiers of Ceres had the 
victozie,and chat chey were crowned with the Cares of co2ne, ' 
in the honour of Ceres, which is the Goddeſle of Cone ; am 


becaule the countrey of Lacedemoinua was moze fertile then 


Macedonia, the wile Sages upened the D2eame,' and ſayd, 
that Eumenes ſhould haue the victozte ouer Macedonia. 
Beſides theſe Dꝛeames, they had a kind ok credit in Fowles 
of the ayꝛe, in Beaſtes ot the ſtelde, in Umde, 4 Weather, 
and in diuers other thinges; where Soothlaping, Dzacles, 
and conſultationg were had hen Zerxes the great Ring 
of Perſia with ſo many miriades of men had purpoſed and de⸗ 
creed with him ſelfe to deftroy all Greece, a Mare (a ſtout 
and a pꝛoud beaſt)bzought fooꝛth a Ware (a moſt fearefull and 


timozous thing : ) whereby it pꝛeſaged the flight of Zerxes 


from Greece with ſhame and repꝛoch. And afterward purpo⸗ 
ling againe, befoꝛe he would lap ſiedge vnto Athens, to de- 
ſtroy Sparta, aud all the Countrie ot Lacedemon, a ſtrange 


warning happened vnto this Pzince at ſupper; fo? his Wine 


befo2e his face, was conuerted vnto Blood as it was filled in 
the Cups; not once, buttwiſe oz thꝛiſe: whereat hee beeing 
amazed, conſulted with wiſe men; of whom he was then ad- 
moniſhed, ts foꝛſake his firſt intent, and to giue ouer the en⸗ 
terpꝛile which he tooke in hand againſt the Greekes. Midas 
being pet in his cradle, the Antes were ſeene to carry graines 
and victuals to feede him withall : whoſe Parents being de⸗ 
ſirous to know the effect therof, were certified by the Sooth- 
ſapers, that he ſhould be the wealthieſt and richeſt man in all 
the woꝛld: he ſhould be the moſt monyed Pꝛince that euer 
ſhould raigne in India. Plato that noble and diuine Philoſo⸗ 
pher, while hee was an Inkant in like loꝛt in his cradle, the 
Bees with Hon fed his lugred & lweete lippes; lignifping 
the eloquence and learning in time to come of Plato. They 
were not Bees of mount Himettum, where Pony (as waiters 
chinke ) was firſt found, but rather ol Helicon, where the Mu⸗ 


es, ind Ladyes of Learning n to dwell. This = 
a 


that Plato at whom his Maiſter Socrates befo2e hee knew 
him, dꝛeamed off; that he held faſt in his hand a poung Owan, 
which fledde from hin away, and mounted the ſkies ; whoſe 
ſweete voyce and ſonges, as a wonderfull melodie & harmo⸗ 
nie,repleniſhed the whole ſkies, They thought it a ſufficient 
admonition, to ſee any thing happen betweene Birdes oz 
Beaſtes, as a ſure and certaine ſhew of their owne foꝛtune to 
come. M. Brutus when he was in campe againft Czſar and 
Antonius, and ſaw two Eagles fighting together; the one 
comming from Cæſars Tent, the other from his owne : Hee 
knew wel when his Eagle tooke flight and was vanquiſhed, 
that hee ſhould looſe his victozie , Cicero vnderſtood wel⸗ 
inough his death to be at hand, when the Nauen held him kalt 
by the hemme ot his Gowne, and made a nople, c euer pluckt 
at him, vntill the Souldiers of M. Antonius came vnto the 
vc rie place, where he at that time was beheaded by Herennws 
and Popilius. Foz in the night befoze Cicero dꝛeamed, being 
baniſhed from Ronie, that he wandꝛed diuers ſtrange Coun⸗ 
tries, where Caius Marius a noble Romane as hee thought, 
met him, demaunding of Cicero why and mhat was the caule 
ok his ſavve countenaunce + and wherefoze hee trauailed ſuch 
ſtrange Countries : The cauſe being knowne vnto Marius, 
hee tooke him faſt by the right hand, and bꝛought him to the 


next Otticer, where hee thought in his fleepe hee ſhould haue 


dyed: So that Zerxes, by a Hare had warning: Ring My- 
. das was by Antes admoniſhed: Plato by Bees: Brutus by 
an Eagle: Cicero by a Rauen: Themiſtocles by an Owle: 
of death. Pericles by the head of a Ramme was fully per⸗ 
ſwaded and taught by the loothlaiers, that he ſhould win the 
people of Athens from Thucidides, with wham then hee 
was in controuerſie. And was not Agamemnon f his bꝛo⸗ 
ther Menelaus with all the Pꝛinces ot Greece, certified by 
the Dꝛagon that climed a tree where he flue a ſhe Sparrow, 
and eight poung ons beſide, that they ſhould be nyne peares 
in warres with the Troyans, and that in the tenth they ſhould 
deſtroy and quite vanquiſh Ilion? And was not Iulius Cæſar 
admoniſhed of his wife Calphurnia by a Dꝛeame, that if he 
Aa: 2+ would 
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Would goe vnta the Senate that day he ſhould dye : And 
was not that mightie Bonarch Alexander warned by a 
Uiſion to take mo2e regarde vnto his life then he did, and to 
take heede of Antipater, who afterward poyſoned him : And 
was not Alcibiades that noble Grecke certified by a dꝛeame, 

of his miſerable death, how hee and his Mhoze Fimandra 
might ditiers times ſee bekoꝛe, what after followed, if they 
had had ſo great a diſire in following good thinges, as they 

were bent & pꝛone to ſeeke euill: Such pꝛodigious ſightes, 
ſuch ſtrange miracles were ſeene, that might wel allure them 


to mate perkect lite. The Sunne,the Boone, the Starres, 


and all the hoſtes of Heauen, wꝛought great miracles to re- 
duce Pꝛinces from euill enterpziſes, and to giue warning 
vnto others to auoyde the tyꝛannie of wicked Pꝛinces. Foz 
the Heauens appeared bloodie at that time when Philip king 
ol Macedonia, with tyꝛannie inuaded Greece. At what time 
Auguſtus Cæſar after his vncle Iulius was murthered, came 
vnto Rome as the ſecond Emperour, there were ſeene 

Starres wandering about the circle of the Sunne, great 

lightnings,and ſtrange impꝛeſſions, like men fighting in the 
ſkies; yea and Birdes fell downe dead in the Citie of Rome: 

and Liuius waiteth, that an Dre ſpake vnder the plough thele 
woꝛds vnto the Plough - man: That not only Corne ſhould: 
want, but alſo Menſhovld periſh ; and therefore (ſayd the 
Oxe) thou vrgeſt mee in vaine to trauell: and his Hoyle ab- 

ſtayned from food . When that wicked tyꝛant Nero began 
his Empire in Rome, trees, paſtures, meadowes, & certaine 
ground about the Citie (a ſtrange miracle) altered places, 
and changer ſeates one with another, the ground mooutng 
from one place vnto an other: Euen fo it happened at the ex⸗ 

ilement of King Dioniſuis, after much tyzannie & bloodſhed⸗ 
ding when he was baniſhed from his Kingdome: the ſalt Sea 
the ſame day that hee was dꝛiuen from Corinth, altered his 
ſaltneſſe vnto ſweeteneſſe. Thele two tyꝛaunts Nero and 
Dioniſius, the one comming vnto his Empire, what woon⸗ 

ders ſhewed the Earth it ſelfe + The other, departing from : 


bis Ringyome, what miracles ſhewed the Sea; When Da- 
riug 
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rius be ſiedged the Citie of Babilon * voyce was heard out ot 


the ſtrong walles of Semiramis, that Babilon ſhould be con- 


quered at what time a Mule ſhould engender: At the which, 
the Souldiers of Darius were diſcomfited, vntill Zopyrus 


Mule arcompliched the foꝛeſhewed Ozacle. Likewiſe when 


Pompeius was vanquiſhed of Cæſar, a greene Bough grew- 
in the Temple ok victozie vnder the image of Cæſar: and 


Iiues of Bees darkened the Enfigne ol Pompeius; foze-" 


ſhewing hee ſhould be ſubdued at Pharſalia. The Citie of 


Rome had theſe warnings a litlebefoze the ſtrſt ciuil warres;- 


there were ſeene Fires ſhining ſsdainely about men, Spi⸗ 
ders, Miſe and TAoꝛmes conſumed the Gold e ſubſtaunce 
of their Temple, Nauens deuoured and did eate their young: 


ons, the noyſe & ſound of Trumpets were heard in the ay2e,. 
with ſuch other terrible warnings, as might well mooue 


amendement. Againe, befs2e the ſecond warres of Carthage, 


an Oxe ſpake, and ſayd: Rome, take heed of thy ſelfe. It is 
noted likewile, when Tarquinius the laſt Ring ok the Ro- 
mans was dꝛiuen away from Rome, and baniſhed the King⸗ 
dome, that a Dogge then ſpake, and a Serpent barked. Too 
many are of theſe to be read, if we read Miſtozies: fo2 ſignes 


and tokens were leene and marked inthe eauens, accoꝛding 
vnto the natures and doinges ol jP2inces 2 foꝛ when Tiberius 


came vnto the Empire of Rome, there happened ſuch great 


Earthquakes, that twelue famous Cities of Aſia fell p2o- 


ſtrate vnto the ground, tws Yountaines mooued, ranne and 


fought togither in a place by Rome called Mutinenfes field, 
in the time of E. Martius, and Sextus Iulius Conſulſhip. 
It is wꝛicten, that in the Citie called Sagunthus befoze it 


was conquered by Hannibal, a Child bozne, entered againe ball. 


into his mothers wombe. And in Plini. Clepidus beareth 
witnelke, that Trees ſpake: and though it ſeeme kabulous 
vnto diuers, that enuie, things by Mature ſhould ſpeake, vet 
we ſee the tryall of this cleane contrary, to ſet fooꝛth the 
woonderfull wozkes of God, whereby he might the moze be 
magnified by theſe his creatures: foꝛ we read in the ſacred 
Scriptures, that an Alle ſpake; whereby the moze credite 


Tiberius. 


1e gre 


muy be giuen vnto Plutarch, Ne Line, which mention 
that Do gges, Trees, Oxen, Derpents, and other creatures 
of God did ſpeake,fo2 a woonder c warning as wel of things 
to come, as things paſt. F oꝛ beloꝛę the famous Citie ot Ieru- 
Veſpaſianus. ſalem was deſtroyed by Veſpaſian the Emperour, there ap⸗ 
7 Pires Byarre in maner olg Swoꝛd in the ckie: there were 
ke wile ſeene Chariots running vp and downe the lkies, and 
. men in Harneſle fighting in the cloudes right ouer the Citie. 
| © Diuers woonders by nature wzought, which fo? the rarenes 
| Aerippe. thereof, are wozthy to be noted: as Cæcilius Agrippa, the 
firſt day that hee was bozne ok his mother, hee went a foote 
Zoroaſtrs, without helpe. Likewile Zoroaſtres, where all Childzen cry 
at their birth, hee the ſelfe ſame day laught + Jt was ſtrange 
Telephns. that Telephus the ſonne of Hercules was nouriſhed. ot a 
Remulits Mart. eur the firſt King of Rome foſtered vp of a 
"Cond 2Qoolfe. Cirus the firſt Ring of the Perſians bzought vp by a 
«Alexander, Bitch. Alexander and Ring Priamus of a Beare, Iupiter 
lupiter. of a Goate, Midas of Antes. And Plato of Bees, And lo di⸗ 
| uers other. But certame, moze ſtraunge it was that litle 
beaſtes, yea (mall creeping Mooꝛmes, ſhould be able to van⸗ 
quiſh and deſtroy lamous Cities Countries, as in Spaine 
a Citie was vndermined by Con 2 In Fraunce a. Citie 
deſtroyed by Frogges. Jn Theſlaliaa Citie ouerthzowne of 
Mouldwarps. Jn Africa a Citie ſpopled of Lacuſtes. Gy- 
ara an Ile of twelue miles, conquered of Miſe, and Abdera a 
Citie in Thracia of Miſe likewiſe, x Amy clas of Serpents. 
Peraduenture theſe ſeeme ſcant credible vato diuers rea- 
ders, the learned map read the ſame in the 8.Booke of Plinie, 
and 29.Chapter, where he map be ſatisfied, The wozkes of 
Nature were ſo woonderfull in all places, at all times, that 
learned Waiters fo2 memoꝛie of the lame, diuers where, re- 
cite the effect thereof, It is wiitten, that Ammonius the 
Philoſopher had an Alle frequenting his Schoole with Por- 
| phirius to heare his Lecture. In the Ile called Cous, in the 
.Nicippns, . $round of a certaine Tyꝛant named Nicippus, a Sheepe 
+ bꝛought foozth a Lyon t in ſtead of a Lambe. Plinie doth wit- 
nelle, that he law in a Citie ol Affrica, a man changed vuto a 
woman 


 Ammonin'. 
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woman in the ſanie day he was married; whoſe name was. 
Cosſicius, Citizen ot Tiſdria. Pontanus and diuers Au⸗ 


Coſicius. 


2 Lee the Theban, Ceneus and Iphis T eſias. 


ged from 


Femmes, 


'vntd Women, from Wales nts eneus. 
Walen tkinde. Againe, ſome thinke that as ok 


Aindæagoras neuet laught, Zenophantes never wept: things Z Ager. 
3 # ſtrange vnto nature. And as L Pomponius ZLenophantss 


neuer beleht, lo Antonia neuer ſpit, There was a Poet fome- L. 


time dwelling in Cous, of ſuch all growing and fleuver bo- 
die, that Lead was put in the ſoate ofhis Shooes.leaſl the 
winde ſhould beare him from the grounde, and blow him in- 


to the ayze. And as hee by nature was ſmall and light of ſub- 
ftance :{o by the ſelſe-ſame nature was found in a certaine 


Pill of Creete, the bodie of Orion, which was 46. Cubites 


in length. What Albertus Magnus wzote of the woanders 
and lecretes ok nature, F will omit: ; better it is I fuppoſe to 
bee ignoꝛaunt in ſome things, then to be gkilfull in all things. 


Pe faith amongſt other thinges, that there was a woman in 


Germänie, that had 60. ſonnes, fue euery time at aburthen: 
and there was another womã named Agrippina, in Colonia, 
that did neyther eate noꝛ dꝛinke fo} the pace of chirtie dayes. - 


Beſides theſe, there was a man named Philinus, that neuer 


ate noꝛ dꝛanke all the dayes of his life but Milte onelp. Ci- 
cero laith that all the Iliades of Homer were waiten & placed 
within the ſhell of a Nut. Plinie repoꝛteth that there was an 


Wearbe called Acheminis, if it were caft oz th1dwne amongſt 


the enimies, they ſtraight would take their flight therevpon. 
Mermecides made a Wagon ſo artiſicially and ſo mall, that Mermecides 


a Flye might couer it with her wing. Strabo did ſee ſo well, 
that he could lee the Ships thatideparted from Car thage. fro 
a Pꝛomontozy in Cicilia, which was aboue a hundzed and 
thirtie myles. Cornelius Agrip 
den Philoſophie, wziteth abi ie ok one Cippus King in 
Italie, who being in fleepe, dꝛeamed of Bulles fightit 
night: and in the mozning hee had two Humes ou in 
his head. The learned hold opinion, that ima 


pa in his firſt Booke of hid⸗ 
all. 
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ulia, two married women, became 
men, and that Medea by adzeame waxed ſo hot in loue with 
Jaſon: and ſo imagination by operation of naturall vapoura 
doth effect thinges wonderkully, as ſome dae by ſight aſſure 


themſelues moſt certaine, and ſome by coniectures affirme 


thinges tu be true: but becaule imagination is a thing that 
needeth at large to be ſpoken off, conſidering how diterſly it 
wogketh in diuers men, J will in another place ſpeake of it. 


Ofthe beginning of Mariages, and te 
ſundry vic of the ſame. 


ter that God, had made the wozld in full 

; \ perfection,and ſo beautifull, that the Greekes 
did call it Coſmos; which is, Faire: framing 
VP WW [ al things fo2 the vie of man, aſwell the wozld, 
WG 2 al as allo all that moaue oꝛ grow in the woꝛld: 
hee then made a Woman, which ſhould bee 
likewiſe a further ſplace vnto Man. And where he made the 
-wo2ld, and all lyuing creatures beſide in ſeucralland ſundꝛie 
pꝛopoꝛtions, vet he framed Man like him ſelfe, to beholde the 
Heauens, to mealure the Elements, and to rule the very 
Globes: and to the end he might multiply the wozld, he ſayd 
vnto Adam (after he bleſſed all thinges on earth) Goc and 
multiply. The multiplication & vſe thereof was ſo diuers, 
that diuers Countries had ſundzy ozders, as well in ſingle 
life, as in matrimonie. And as concerning antiquitie of Mar⸗ 
riage, we read in Trogus that noble Miſtoꝛian, that Cecrops 
the firtt King of Athens befoze the time of Deucalivn, firff 
framed and appoynted Matrimonie in Greece: But ſuch 
were their oꝛders in diuers places, ſuch was their libertie in 


Matrimonie, that the Egyptians, the Indians, and the Thra- 


cians, might marry as many as they would, ascoꝛding vnto 
the abilitie of the man: ſome ten, ſome twelue, ſome moꝛe, 
ſome leſſe. Againe, amongſt the Scithians, the Perſians, and 


all Barbarie, their Marriages and Miues were common one 


foz another like bꝛuit Bealtes , The Meſſagetes had this 
law, 


1 


hw, that it was not ts be ſuffered that any of their Countrie 
ſhould marrie but one (Wife ; but it was lawfull fo2 any man 
to take another mans Wife, and to make an exchange: fo2 ſo 
were their Wiues common vnto all, but married vnts one. 
Jn Libia the people called Augylas, and the people called 
Naſamones, had this oꝛder in their Matrimonies, that the 
Bꝛide y firſt night after ſhe was married, ſhould lie with eue⸗ 
ry gheſt befoze ſhe ſhould go to bed with her owne Hulband. 
The Arabians law was, that one Woman was married vnto 
allher kinſmen, & at all times lawfull fo2 any of her kinne to 
chalenge and claime her as his Uite, vũng this pollicie; to 
leaue a Staſte at the Chamber dooze, to giue to vnderſtande 
that one was in bed with her: And when the Staffe was not 
there, then they knew that uo body was within: inſomuch 
that it any were found of another kinred, it was Adulterie, 
ind by law he ſhould die. Polidor reciteth a Hiſtozie fo2 the 
purpoſe to be noted, that there was a kings daughrer ok great 
beautie, which had fifteene tall men vnto her bzethzen, with 
whom leuerally oftentimes ſhe did accompanie; and beeing 
almoſt wearied, deſirous to take ſome reſt -(fo2 ſhee was fo 
faire, and they were lo many, that alwayes ſhe had companie) 
tee vled this pollicie; to make aStaffe much like vnto the 
Chamber ſtafte; which was as it were a Poꝛter appoynted: 
And vpon a time afcer that one ot her bꝛethꝛen had lefther in 
the chamber, and was gone out, ſhe ſtraight laide the ſtaffe at 
the doꝛe, thinking thereby ſomewhat to eaſe her ſelfe, and to 
reſt from venery: but one of her bꝛethꝛen came from the mar- 
ket, where hee left the reſt ol his bꝛethꝛen together, and when 
hee ſaw the ſtaffe at the doꝛe, went ſtraigh vnto his father, and 
accuſed his ſiſter of adulterie, ſaying that all his Bꝛethꝛen 
were in the market, and that there was a foꝛnicatoꝛ with his 
liſter: but the matter being knowne, hee was puniſhed ok his 
father foꝛ that he llaundered his ſiſter. The like libertie in 
Patrimonie was ſometime amongſt the Medes, and with the 

people called Magi, Anthropophagi; & with diuers others, 


owne Pothers and Siſters. Thus people diuers where did 
Bb. lead 
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lead their liues, and doe lead their liues ſa hozribly & ſilchily, 
chat better it were not to know it, then to know it: but though 
it be a play and a ſpoꝛt vnto the ungodly and wicked, yet it is 
a hozro2 and ougly monſter vnto the godly and wile, Foz to 
know all thinges, p2ofiteth the good. Herodot. in his fourth 
Booke doth make mention of. certaine Inhabitantes called 
Pen, Poeni, appꝛoaching the confines of Egypt; whoſe oꝛder and 
law of Matrimonie was, that the King of that Countrie 
ſhould haue the firſt taſte of the Bꝛide befoze her Pulbande: 
Scottes. This ozder was once oblerued of the auncient Scottes, 
that the Loꝛd of the lople ſhould haue the virginitie of the 
Aſeriars, married woman, The Aſſyrians and Baby lonians, did ſome: 
Babylmians. time marry thoſe that hyꝛed their bodyes vnto all men. The 
people called Cantabri, gaue monte as a dowzie with their. 
Lidian. Wines vnto other men. The Lidians # the Ciprians, their 
Ciprians, Daughters might not marrie, vntill they had gapnedby the 
hire of cheir bodyes, as much as ſhould pay their dowzie: In 
the meane time, did they goe from Citie to Citie, fro Towne 
to Towne, giuing them ſelues an offer vnto euery man vpon 
the high way: and when they had gained ſuſficiently foz their 
dowꝛie, then might they marrie, and not befode. And thus: 
were ſundꝛy oꝛders, & ſeuerall lawes to mayncaine the ſame. 
Some againe, leading a ſwiniſh like without Momen, as E(- 
ſeni, which Plinie affirmeth, that they liue moſt ſober and 
chaſt without women all their like time. And certaine people 
of Thracia called Ctiſtæ, which likewiſe auoyded the com: 
panie of c Aomen. The Romanes after Rome was buplded, 
fiue hundꝛed peares and moꝛe, kept Matrimonte inutolated, 
| vntill Spurinus anoble Romane- fo2 that his Wife was bars 
Rome. ren, had diuoꝛcement in that time that Pomponius and Pa- 
pirius were Conſulles in Rome that was the firſt diuozce- 
As. ment in Rome. Moſes perceiuing the Iewes much to be ge⸗ 
uen vnto extreame leuerall vices, ſome vnto Couetouſneſle, 
ſome vnto Leacherie; fo2 the refozmation of domeſticall qui- 
etneſſe, foꝛ that the Iewes were ſo deſirous ol other Momen. 
either foꝛ beautie oz foꝛ wealth, their owne they puniſhed and 
plagued vnto death; they had a diuoꝛcement of Moſes to _ 
tiga 
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tigate the furie and hardnes of their hearts; rather te auoyde 


the tyꝛannie ol the Iewes, which they vſed towardes their 
Miues, by ſuſferance, then by commaundement, Fo? as the 
woꝛld in moſt places was too wicked, concerning the libertie 


of Matrimoniez ſo were they in diuers Countries very ftraite 
concerning Partages, in ſo much that the Ethnicks obſerued 


that ſentence of Catullus the Poet, that U irginitie ought to 
be ruled by the Parents, ſith one part is the Fathers, the ſe⸗ 
cond is the Mothers, and the third & laſt is in the Child. The 
ſolemnitie in Batrimome in diuers places impoꝛted vnto vs 
wiſe moꝛals, and did as it were pꝛeſage a dutie & an obedience 
vnto thinges; as both Plutarch & Plinie waite of the Vene- 
tians, that when a Mariage was ſolemnized in Venice, the 
Bꝛide after that day, bungeth her Diſkaffe and her Spindle, 
and Flare ready,as one after that day, neuer to be idle, but oc⸗ 
tupied alwayes in the affap2es of her houſe. The Greekes 
d the Romans alſo had this cuſtome, they girded the lopnes 
of their Daughters alwayes vntil the day ok their mariages, 
and then that night, her Þuſband ſhould looſe the knot, and 
vnbind that, which of long time the Uirgines of Greece kept 
falt bound, Amongſt diuers Countries, where ſundzy ſolem- 
nities in Matrimonie are vſed, J read not in any Piſtoꝛie ſo 
ſolemne a ſtate, and ſo woꝛthy ceremonies, as we doe lee in 
England; which if pou marke in all poynts, vou muſt needes 
tonkeſſe, that outward ceremonies do impoꝛt a great maieſtie 
and dignitie of Matrimonie. Againe, they had lawes in diuers 
places, that none ſhould marrie without ſome reuerence ſhe⸗ 


wed vnto their Gods befoze : as the Athenians ſuffered no 


Mariage without lacriſtce firſt done vnto Diana. In Rome 
à law there was, that ſhe that ſhould be married, ſhould ſit in 
the ſeate ol Faunus, befoꝛe ſhe might ſee the Bꝛidegrome her 
Hulband. The like was obſerned in Boetia f Locreſia, that 
bekoꝛe their Youth ſhould marrie, they ſhould dꝛinke one vn⸗ 
to another, at the Alter conlecrated vnto Euclia. In Hetruria 
they vſed to kill a Hoge to ſacrifice to their Gods, and ts 
call vpon Iuno fo good ſucteſſe ta tome. In Luſitania the 
Bꝛide goeth to the Church with a Diſtaife and a Spindle in 
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Her hande, and one ok her kinſmen going bekoze her with a 

N Srebzande of Pine-tree. In Sparta by the lawe of Licurgus, 
the Maydes that ſhould marry, ſhoulde ſhaue the haires ot 

theyꝛ heades, and weare mans apparell:and by the ſame lawe 

they were foꝛbidden to geue any lubſtaunce with their daugh⸗ 

ters, but that loue and good will ſhould be the whole caule of 

mariage. Moꝛeouer, they vſed theſe Ceremonie s, to diuide a 

peece ot bzead in Macedonia, and in the moſt part of Greece, 

foꝛ che Bꝛide and Bꝛidegrome to eate befo2e they ſhoulde bee 

merried. The like in Rome in Romulus time was vſed, ſo 

that they had water moꝛe to their bzead then the Greekes had. 

Galatia, In Galatia they ſhould dꝛinke firſt af one Cuppe appoynted 
foꝛ that purpole onelp, and fo fooꝛth in diuers Countries they 

Crmexia. vied diuers Ceremonies, as in Carmenia na man might 
marry without he bꝛought the head of ſome enimie oꝛ other to 

the King, as a pzoofe of his loue toward his Countrie. Jn 

Mens. Mæotis na mayde might marry without ſhe had ſubuertey 
one enimy oꝛ other ot her countrie: but in lome countrie they 

married not, as Eſſeni, people much geuen to abſtayne aſwell 

Socraten. From A ine as from women, Theretoze Socrates being de⸗ 
maunded what was beſt, to marrp oz no, aunlwered: To 
marry you ſhall ſuffer bꝛawling and chiding, to bee ſingle vou 
Pompeins, ſhall be tolitary and comtoztlefle. Thereſozc Pompeius the 
great comming among the Maflagets, who vſed once a weeke 
to company their wiues, demaunded the cauſe thereof, they 

aunſwering fapd : becauſe wee would not heare their chi⸗ 
dinges in the date time, no2 their complapntes in the night 
time. But to end, let every Man haue his owne Mike, if he 
cannot line chaſte, foꝛ better it is to Marry then to burne.. 


Of Likeneſſe and Similitudes. 


Lthough Compariſons are odious amongſt diuers 
A men, yet {oz that Plinie and Plutarch doe vie them 
chiefely fo2 neceſſaries, J ſhall ſhew how like diners 
P2tnces were one vnto another, not in countenance 
aud 
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and dutward pꝛopoꝛtion onely, but in life and conuerſation: 
Alſo, by comparing the auncient Greekes and the latter Ro- 

manes one with another (as moſt certaine the Romanes imt- 

tated the Greekes in all poyntes) we ſhall fee and perceiue by 

their actes, doinges, and lite, who were moſt like one vnto an 

other. And firſt to begin with Romulus the firſt King of Rem:ilus, 
Rome, how he in all his doings imitated that valiant Greeke 
Theſeus, Ring Ageus ſonne of Athens; that Plutarch in his Theſeus. 
firſt Booke declareth, that by comparing their liues one with 

an other, a man may eaſily iudge how like in ſtate and foꝛtune 

they liued: the one hauing occaſion to warre with the Sabins, 

the other with the Centaures; the one in augmenting the ſtate 

of Italy and buylding of Rome, the other in delivering all 

Greece from tyzannie c bondage: of equall trauell both, and 

of like fate; fo2 then Italy was in Romulus time, as Greece 

was in Theſeus dapes, The next was in Rome, Numa Pom- Nui. 
pilius, which fox pittie vnto the pooꝛe, his loue towarde his 
Countrie, his grauitie and leueritie in law making, his zeale 
and religion to the ſeruice of their Temples: In fine, foꝛ all 
vertuous doinges in all reſpectes like vnto Licurgus, that fa⸗ 
mous law- maker amongſt the Lacedemonians: the care that 
thele two P2inces had to2 their Friendes and Countries, 
cleane contrary vnto Thefeus & Romulus, bekoze mentioned: 
it is ſet fooꝛth by Plutarch in his fourth-Booke + Licurgus 
was not ſo ſtudious to call the Lacedemonians from vice 
and ſinne; But Numa was as carefull to inſtruct the Ro- 
manes in all goodneſle and vertue: ſo that Rome bare wit⸗ 
neſſe ol Numa, and Sparta of Licurgus; which foz their ſeue⸗ 
rall and lundꝛy lawes, their vertuous liues and doings, com⸗ 
pared by Plutarch, they may well foꝛ their contempt, c neg⸗ 
lecting the hono2s and dignities due vnto them, and foz care 
they had either ol them, koꝛ their people, be like one vnto au o⸗ 
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Licurgtss 


ther: and euen lo Pubhcola did not onely imitate Solon in all 


poynts, but alſo tranſlated Solons lawes in Rome; ſo that one 
was counted moſt lage and wiſe in Greece, the other thought 
to be moſt happie in Rome . So did Numa likewile follow: 
Licurgus in all his doinges, imitating his lawes and oꝛders 


e Pilgrimage 
in Rame. What compariſon is made betweene noble Scipio 
and Hannibal; the one detending the ſtate ot Rome, the other 
Carthage, and either ot them in open warre with the other; 
that to read their lyues and foꝛtunes about the affayzes of 

their Countries, what is it elſe, but to ſee two noble Cap⸗ 

taines, one like vnto another in magnanimitie and courage: 

Whole foꝛtune after ſtrong and ſtoute ſeruice towards their 

Countries was ſuch, that they both were baniſhed Rome and 
Carthage. And as they in life were molt like ol Plutarch 
compared, ſo did they imbꝛace their death likewiſe, Euen ſo 

Alcibiades, was that ſtoute Greeke Alcibiades, which Theucydides 
ö molt woꝛthily pꝛayſeth, and M. Coriolanus that famous Ro- 


Martius | rings hay 
Corolianus, mane compared fo2 the like magnanimitie & ffate of foꝛtune. 
Pericles, P ericles thatkretowmed Gr ceke, and Fabius Maximus the 


Fabin- Romane, whole doinges, Rome and Athens long did rule, 
| were like wiſe noted one to be like an other. Plutarch in his 
Booke intituled, The lives of Emperours, compareth 
Silla, Silla the Romane vnts Lyſander king of Sparta: compareth 
Lyſander. Sertorius vnto Eumencs, and likewile Pompeius the great, 
Pompems, bnto A geſilaus king likewiſe of Lacedemonia. Ik relpect be 
| eApeſilans, duely had vnto the marchall feates & noble actes of Greekes 
. and Romanes: If their liues, honours, + dignities, be waied: 
Ik on the contrary, miſhape, euill foꝛtune, banniſhment, and 
ſuch like, be confidered, wee muſt thinke and iudge truelp of 
Plutarch in comparing thele tolly Champions and puiſſant 
Pꝛinces, as Alexander the great and Iulius Cæſar, Deme- 
trius and Antonius, Nicias and Craſſus; men in all their do⸗ 
5 inges in all enterpꝛiles moſt line one vnto another. Some 
Th an. 1 foꝛ Wiſedome againe and Eloquence compared, as Cicero 
f 2 enes into Demoſthenes : ſame fo2 Juſtice and Equitie likened 
aud. Cee. onevnto'the other, as Cato the Senior likened vnto Ariſtides 
the Athenian : Fo2 Gentleneſſe and Clemencie, was Pelo- 
pidas King of Sparta compared vnto Epaminondas Pꝛinte 
of Thebes: Some agatne compared one to another foꝛ their 
Liberalitie and franke giumg, as that famous and liberall 
Phocion, was iudged fo be like vnto that free c franke Athe- 
nian Cimon: ſome likened by Pisfoztune t 3 as 
| Ion, 


Maximus. 


Alexander. 
and Cæſar. 
Nicias and 


might commaund Cæſar to doe what he would at Rome, and 
both at length baniſhed, We read mozeouer, that ſome were 
ſo like in Countenaunce and Face, inpzopoztion ofoutward 
ſhewes, that one could not be knowne from the ather . As 
Antiochus King ot Siria had a Seruant named Arteon, ſo 
like of face, ot perſon in all parts, that when Ring Antiochus 
died, the Queene Laodices diſſembled the matter, hauing 
the pꝛeſence of Arteor in ſtead of her Yuſband the King, to 
blind and deceiue the people, vntill ſhe of her owne decree had 


made an other Ring in Siria. Cornelius Scipio, though hes 


was of noble familie, ot paſſing pzowelle, of excellent quali⸗ 
ties; pet fo2 that hee was in perſon like defozmed Sarapion, 


Dion who gouerned Sicilia a long time in tauour and great 
honour with Dioniſius then King, to Brutus which likewiſe 


Arntivebus; 


Avrteon. * 


bee was called of the people, Sdipio Serapion. Pompeius 


father was ſo like to his Cooke Menogenis, that fo2 all his 
honour and dignitie, hee was of the vulgar ſozt, named ano⸗ 


ther Menogenis. Cruel Nero, cauſed Sporus, foꝛ that he was 


molt like vnto a Sab in Mayde that Nero loued, molt deteſtas 


bly to be made like a Woman, to vſe his filthy luſt withall. 
They ſay chat Ephæſtion was ſo like vnto Alexander the Epheſtions 


great in pꝛopoꝛtion of perſon, that Siſigambis King Darius 


Ale ander. 


his Mother, who well knew Alexander, as well foz the long 
Marres that was betweene her ſonne Darius and him, as al- 
fo being in one houſe with Alexander as a Captiue, hauing 


confinuall ſight and talke with him; pet was ſhe deceiued of- 
ten times to know Alexander from Ephæſtion, fo? that ſhe 


kneeled vnto. Ephæſtion in ſtead of Alexander diuers times 


to ſpeake with Alexander. As fo2 Pompeius the great, one 
Vibius, a man of baſe birth, and ſlender pꝛogenie, was ſo like 
vnto that noble Pompeius, that when hee came at any time 
where Pompeius was not, hee was hansured and ſaluted of 
every man, as Pompeius by name, and ſuppoſed ot all men to 


Pompeius 
Dibius. 


be even Pompeius: and hee ſo much eſteemed him, that hee 


àduaunced him vnto honour and dignity, that euery where all 
men called Pompeius oftentimes by the name ot Vibius, and 


Vibius by the name ol Pompeius: ſo like were theſe td one 
| vnto 


Plancus and vnto the other; as euen Plancus tht: Oꝛatoz was like vnto 
Rubrins, Rubrius the Stage-player z who in like caſe might not be 
knowne the one krom the other, vnlelle their appareil would 

bewꝛay them. So like were theſe two, that Plancus was cal⸗ 

led Rubrius, and Rubrius called Plancus, as is befoze men- 

Mirmillo & tioned of Pompeius and Vibius. So Mirmillo was like vue 
Calfus, to Calſius Seuerus, Meſſala like unto Menogenes, that as 
Aellaſa and before it is ſpoken ol Antiochus, Alexander, and Pompeius 
Menogenes. and their companions : ſo likewile of thele the like map be 
ſpsken, Some are likened againe fo2 their huge quantitie 
and large pꝛopoꝛtion of body, exceeding the common meaſure 
ot men, as Oreſtes and Achilles are likened one vnto another 
fo their length. Some fo2 thep2 monſtrous ſhape likened 
one vnts another, as Gabbara and Titormus two huge Gi⸗ 
aunts : Piragmon and Poliphemus two monſtrous Ciclops. 
Some fo? the qualities of the body are likened one vnto ans⸗ 
ther, as Ladas, which was ſo {wife that he would runne vp⸗ 
pon the ſofte duſt without any ſhew o2 fight of his ſteps, he 
was compared vnts Polinneſtor, which beeing a ſhepheard, 
did ouerrunye and take a Pare, and fo2 that cauſe was hee 
bꝛought by his mailter vnto the games of Olimpia, the four: 
tie and ſixt Olimpiad, where hee wonne the victozte ok run⸗ 
ning.Philippides was ſo ſwift on foote, that he ranne in two 
dayes from Athens vnto Sparta, and therefoze compared vn⸗ 
ts Philonides, which ranne in one day a thoulande and two 
hundzed kurlongs. Some againe fo? ſtrength, as that ſtrong 
Romaine Cicinius was likened vnto M. Sergius fo? the 
ſtrength ok body. Some againe fo2 memozye, as Cineas 
king Pirrhus Dꝛatoꝛ was J ſap compared vnto Metrodorus 
the Philoſopher, To waite of thele and to compare the ſtout⸗ 
nes and the qualities of pꝛinces perſons, I might bee long 
therein occupied, with ſmall plealure and delectation vnto the 
Reader : and thereloze J thinke it better to oblerue meaſure 
in thinges, then with pꝛolixitie of waiting o2 tedious examples 
Auruſtus, to moleſt the reader: foꝛ when it was tolde Cæſar Auguſtus, 
8 that there was a young man of Sicilia that was verie like vnto 

the Emperour in countenance and perlon, e 
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the young man to be b2ought befoze him; where when hee 
came, the Emperour demaunded merily, whether his mother 
had euer been at Rome? the young man anlwered, and ſayd: 
My Mother was neuer at Rome, but my Father was often 
times at Rome: and ſo the Emperour was cut off with the 
like eguiuocatiõ vnto him, as vnto the voung- man he meant; 
giuing to vnderſtand, that the young-mans Father might be 
as bold with the Emperozs Mother, as he thought he ſhould 
be wich the voung - mans Mother. 


Of Muſicke and Mirth. 


g Reat controuerſie there is koꝛ the antiquitie ot 
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Mas the Thracians, which with Horace affirme, 
4 that the Muſicke of Orpheus could mooue 
Stones, Rockes, and Trees. : Some vnto 
" Amphion, as the Thebans doe, which honour 
Ampluon fo? the firſt Mulition, fo2 that with the Harpehee 
cauled Stones and Trees to follow him; wherwith he buil- 
ded the Towne of Thebes : Some vato Dioniſius, as the 
Greekes, which lay, that hee firſt inuented Harmonie. Solinus 
affirmeth, that Muſicke was firff found in Creete . Polibius 
ſapth, that Muſicke was found firſt in Arcadia. Diodorus 
thiaketh, that Apollo found firſt harmonie. Ioſephus iudg⸗ 
eth, that Tubal àmongſt the Hebrewes, was the firlt finder 


Pulicke : ſome do attribute it vnto Orpheus; Orpheus. 
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Dioniſans, 


540. 


of Muſicke: and thus auncient Whiters diuerſly doe vary 7 #9. 


herein. But ſith Pulicke is but a found within number and 
meaſure (as Cicero ſayth) and by diuers meanes founde of 
men; ſo hath it been from time to time augmented by man. 
Foz firſt, when Mercurie the ſonne of Maia had found (after 
that the Flood Nilus had watered alt Egypt, amongſt diuers 
other dꝛowned creatures) a Sea-ſnaple, the fleſh being wi. 
thered,and pet the ſynewes ſtill remaining, ſtriking the ſame, 
it made a ſound; Thus did Mercurie make firſt a Yarpe with 
ſeauen ſtrings to coequat the number of Atlantides; and then 
he added two moze, and made mn nine, iuſt with ä 

c. | 


ber ofthe Mules. Thus was the firſt Harpe made by Apol- 

| lo, though lome ſay it was made by Orpheus, ſome by Am- 
Lirus. phion, ſome by Lirus : yet it is moſt like that Apollo made 
it, Foꝛ in Delphos, the picture o2 ſimulacre ct Apollo is 

there let vp, hauing in his right hand a bowe, and in his left 

hand the thzee Graces, and either of them hauing in their 

handes ſeuerall kinde of inſtrumentes, the firſt a Harpe, the 

lecond aJipe,the third a Flute. In the Chap. ok the inuen⸗ 

tion of things, you ſhall at large finde moꝛe concerning Mu⸗ 

ſicke. But now to declare the harmonie of Mulicke, the mirth 

and melodie that pꝛoceedeth from Pulicke, the loue and ak⸗ 

kection that auncient Pꝛinces, and graue wile men bare vnto 

T hemiſtocles Mulicke: Themuſtocles though he was wile and dilcreete in 
bother things, yet toꝛ that (as Cicero ſayth in his firſt Booke 
ol Tuſculan) he refuled to heare one play vpon the Harpe in 

a banquet where he was; he then of the wileſt men in Athens; 
was thought and iudged to be of lefle learning then they ſup- 
poſed him to bee: Foz the Greekes iudged none to be lear⸗ 
ned, vnleſſe he were ſeene in muſicke. Socrates the father of 
all Philoſophie, and maiſter of all Philoſophers, being by the 
oꝛacle ot Apollo named and iudged the wileſt man in all the 
wozld, became in his latter peares, being an old man, to be 
taught to play vpon the Harpe, and olten found amongſt litle 

; Childꝛen: who being taunted of Alcibiades,fo2 that he found 
Alianus 12. him playing with a litle Jufant called Lamproces,anſwered: 
It is good beeing, to be in good companie. Euen ſo that wile 

and deſcreete Pꝛince Ageſilaus, King ſometime of the Lace- 

Aeſilaus. demonian , ſpving one ok his men to laugh at him, koꝛ that he 
rode vpon a long Reed with one or his Childꝛen, ſapd : Pold 

thy peace and laugh nat; and when lo euer thou wilt be a fa⸗ 

ther, thou muſt doe as a father. Me read the like of noble 

i Architas the Tarentine, which when he was married, hauing 
a great number of ſeruantes in his houle, he would play with 
their childzeir, and delighted much in the company of young 
Inkantes. Certainely eicher of theſe thꝛee laſt mentioned, 
Socrates, Ageſilaus, 02 Architas, were in thoſe dayes, moſt 
renowmed koꝛ their wiledome and knowledge; and pet _ 
ed 


Socrates. 
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ſed they not the company of young Inkantes. That mighty 


and ſtrong Hercules, though he was the ſonne of Iupiter, and Hercules. 


counted in all the woꝛld moſt famous, rather a God taken, 
then a man (as Euripides doth teſtifie) would be often found 
amongſt Childꝛen and young Inkants playing, laying this 
ſentence (with a Child in his hand:) J play with Childzen, 
which foꝛ the change thereof is fo gratefull vnto mee, as 
though J were in the Games of Olimpia. The ſelfe ſame 
famous Hercules, went to [choole vnto Liuius to learne to 
play vpo the Warpe to lolace him in his ladnes, and to make 
him merry when he was compelled to mourne. In the mid⸗ 
deft o his triumph went that great conquerour Alexander 
likewile, to learne Muſtcke, That dinine and godly Pꝛo⸗ 
phet Dauid played vpon his Marpe, and lerued his God with 
merry Donges and godly Ballades. It is wzitten, that in 
the mariage ol King Cadmus the ſonne ok Agenor, which 
builded T hebes in Boetia, the Muſes played on | mſtruments, 
In Greece Muſicke was ſo eſteemed, that their Sages and 
wile Philoſophers, addicted themlelues wholy to Muſicke. 
The Arcadians, the Lacedemonians, and the Thracians, 

though they were people much giuen to: Warres, ſeuere in 
dealing, hardie in all trauelles, and in learning moſt rude; yet 
would they acquaint them ſelues with Mulicke, vnttil they 
were thirtie yeares olde. The people of Creete bꝛought vp 
their pouth in all kind ol Melodie and Harmonie. The moſt 
part of the woꝛld did learne Muſicke, ſaue in Egypt; where, 
(as Diodorus in his ſecond Booke alfirmeth) Mulicke was 
fozbidden, leaſt the tender and ſoft mindes of their youth 


Hould be intiled to too much pleaſure , And though fome 


contemne Muſicke with Diogenes, and ſap, that it were moze 
p2oficable to mende manners, then to learne Muſicke. And 
Tome with Ale)biades, taunt Muſicke, who was wont to lap, 
that the T hebanes were meete men to learne Puſicke, foꝛ 
that they could not ſpeake vbut-that' the Athenians ſhould 
hate ſuch wanton tunes, koꝛ that they ſpake without Jnſtru- 
ment. Likewiſe Ring Pirrhus being demaunded which was 
oe belt Mulicion: Python 02 Chariſius, hee delpiling them 

Cc 2, and 
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and their Multcke, pꝛeferred a great TMarriour accoving to 
his owne minde named Poly ſperches: Though theſe J lap, 
with diners others, deſpiſed Mulicke lometime; yet we read 
againe, as wilc as thep, as ſtoute as they, vled much Muſicke, 
as Achilles, Alexander the great, Nero, Silla, M. Cato, So- 
crates, Cimon, Too many might J repeat that were as wile 
as they were merrie, as learned Iopas, whole Songes in 
Virgil are expꝛeſſed: as Salij, whole pleaſant Pamphlets 
Rome a long while embꝛaced, and much eſteemed. Foz as 
Mulicke is dolefull, pleaſaunt, full of harmonie and melodie; 
lo is Muſicke terrible and fearefull, full of lite and courage. 
F02 we read in the olde age, while pet the woꝛld was rawe, 
that Aliates King ot Lidia, in his & Aarres againſt the Mile- 
ſios, had Muſitions fo2 his Trumpetters, Pipers, and Fid⸗ 
lers, (as Herodotus in his firſt Booke affirmeth) to mooue 
the people with Muſicke vuto Marres. The people of 
Creete (as Gellius mʒiteth) had Gitterns & Cithzones play⸗ 
ing betoꝛe them, as they went vnto the ſtelde to fight. The 
Parthians vſed (as Plutarchus in the life of Craſſus, repoz⸗ 
teth) the ringing of Belles at their going vato ſielde. The 
Ethiopians vſed Songes of diuers tunes, and dauncing be- 


fore they went to Marres. The Sirians befoze. they mette 


their enimies, would ſing Ballades to honour the ſame, with 
all kind of dauncing, to ſolace them ſelues , The Cimbrians 
did make Melodie with dzy Skinnes, beating the Skinnes 
with ſtickes at the very entraunce vnto the Enemies, Cyrus 
the great Ring, did with his Souldiers ſing vnto Caſtor 
and Pollux, betoꝛe he tooke his voyage to the Enemies. The 
Athenians would ſing Þymnes vnto Iupiter, befoze they 
would goe to the Field, The firft noyſe and ſound that the 
Lacedemoniis had (as Thucidides faith) in ſtead of Trum⸗ 
pets were Flutes, vntill by an Ozacle thep were warned of 
Apollo, that ifthep thought to haue victoꝛie ouer Meſſena, 
they ſhould appoynt a man of Athens fo2 their Captaine: the 
Athenians being right glad of the Dzacle, foꝛ that the Lace- 
demoniansand Athenians were alwayes enemies one vnto 
another, they ſent unto. Athens fo2 a Captaine; where they 
appopnted. 
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appopnted vnto them, a lame and a defoꝛmed man named Dir- Dircæni. 
cæus, in a repꝛoch & mocke of þ Lacedemonians. This Dir- 
cæus being appoynted æ made Captaine ouer all the people 
of Sparta, he firſt then inuented the Trumpe, & taught all the Sperta. 
Lacedemonians to ſound the Trumpe; which was ſuch a 
terrour vnto the enemies the people ol Meſlena, that at the Iuſt. ib. 4. 
firſt ſound or the Trumpets they fledz and fo the Lacedemo- 
nians got the victoꝛie. Thus was the auncient Mulicke in 
the beginning lo necellarie, that euery Countrep endeuoꝛed 
to haue (kill in Puſicke : then Mars claymed Muſicke in the 
fielde, now Venus occupieth Muſicke in chambers. That 
kind ok gentle and ſoft Muſicke, che Egyptians fozbave the 

* pouth to be taught therin, leaſt from men, they would become 
againe women. But ſhall we ioyne the old auncient Games, 
the Mirth, the Solace, and the Playes that they vled in thoſe 
dayes, togither with their Muſicke, to pꝛooue the agilitie of 

that time, and the actiuities of that age, to be much eſteemed 
amongſt the Greekes and Gentiles? The Greekes at ſome⸗ 
time had foure great Games appoynted: The ſirſt, in mount, 
Olimpia in Arcadia, hard by the Citie Piſa, which Hercu- Olimpia. 
les inuented firſt, to housur Iupiter. This was ſo famous a⸗ 
mongit the Greekes, that eueu as the Romanes vſed to ac- 
compt the time by their Conluls, ſo did the Greekes ble to 
number by the Games of Olimpia, which. was appoynted 
euery fift yeare ; Unto this Game, came all the Youth of the 
wozld, both on hoꝛ ſebacke & on footets do maiſteries che re⸗ 
ward was appoynted fo2 5ᷣ victoꝛs, a Garland made of Oliue 
leaues: foꝛ they came not there foꝛ money, but fo2 mirth and 
exercile; in ſomuch that when Tigranes Ring Artabanus 
ſonne heard of the kame thereof, & of the Garlands of Oliue, 
he ſaid: (Well woꝛthy were the Greekes to be ſpoken ot, that 
ſo litle eſfeemed. money, that Dline was pꝛekerred fag the 
chiefe rewarde in Olimpia. This ſame mooued firſt Ring 
Zerxes to warre againſt the Greekes, to his loſſe and decay. 
The lecond Games were called Pithij, & inuented of Apol- 
lo, inmemone that hee killed the great Serpent Python; 
which was of Iuno ſent to kill Latona, Apollo his mother. 
: Cc 3. Pere 
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Here was appoynted fo2 the victozs eyther a foote oz hozſe⸗ 
bac ke, a Garland made of Oken leaues. Mere like wile all the 
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youth of Greece exerciled feates, pꝛactiled policies, vſed mats 
ſteries, and pꝛooued themlelues in any thing that they felt 
them apt to doe: as in runumg, leaping, wzaſtling, riding, 


lwimming, oz ſuch Aike, as then were vled. The third, was 


called Iſthmia, inuentedof Theſeus in the honour of Nep- 
tune. Jn this h lay was appoynted toꝛ the victozs, certaine 
Garlands made of Pine leaues, haumg the name of Iſthmos, 
à place in Achaia where.Neptune is woꝛſhipped, where the 
'Templeot Neptune is cumpalled. The fourth name is cal⸗ 
led Nemea, which the Argiues make in memozie ot Hercules; 
foꝛ that he killed a great fierce Lion in the woods of Nemea, 
accoꝛding vnto the name ol the Play. Here doe like wile the 
Argiues come to exerciſe youth, and pꝛactiſe feates as the reſt 
dee Thele foure I lapes were long in Greece oblerued, as 
caules q occaſions foꝛ men to come togither, to ſhew feates, 
and to fry qualities. The firſt in Olimpus, fo2 Iupiter; the 
ſecond in Delos, foꝛ Apollo; the third in Iſthmos, a place in 


Achaia, foꝛ Neptune; the fourth, amongſt the Argiues, to 


Hercules. In the firſt lay, the Garland of victozie was of 
Oliue: in the ſecond Play, the Garland of victozie was of 
£Dke : in the third Play, they had their Garlands of Pine: in 
the fourth jPlay,of Poplar : and thus then they triumphed in 
their Mirth, they bꝛagged of their N ictoꝛies, they gloꝛyed in 
their Garlandes, while yet Lawzell (as Ouid ſayd) was not 
knowne, -Beſides, the foure famous JIlayes, there were di⸗ 
ters others; as Pirrhus N lap, which he inuented in Creete, 
koꝛ the Souldiers to ererciſe themſelnes in Armes, wherein 
he taught diuers geſtures, and lundꝛy ſhiktes in moauinges, 
whence ſirſt pꝛoceeded much the vie of Marres : this was a 
kind of dauncing in Armes, as Dioniſius Hali in his ſeuenth 
Booke layth, which was of the people called Curetes, main⸗ 
tayned in the memoꝛie of Pirrhus. Licaon likewiſe inuented 
other kind ofj9layes, where naked men (contrary: vnto Pir- 
rhus Games) did vſe feates. Diuers other were had in great 
eſtimation in Grecce, made & inuented by ſeuetall men: But 
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the firſt inuentoꝛ of Pirth was (as Diodorus fepth) Mercu- 

rius, which onely was inuented to recreate the people, and to 

pzactile agilitie and feates of bodyes. Others there were of 

leſſe name, but of as great mirth; as divers kinds of playing 

at the Ball, which is an auncient Game(as itſeemethin Vir- | 
gil) as it was much vled-ſometime amongſt the Troyans; | 1 

fe when Aueas incontinent after the deſtruction ot the Citie 1 

ot Troy, came vnto Italie, where he firſt taught ſkippingand 

keilbing at the Ball befoze he married Lauinia Ring Latinus 

Daughter, the youth of Troy had playing at the Ball fo2 

their chiefe mirth and recreation: and at this dap it is much 

vſed in diuers Countries, Againe,foz further recreation, they 

vled ſundꝛy kindes of Oice-plapes . Herodotus doth wit- 

neſle, that the old & ancient Lidians did firſt find out the Dice 7% Lidians 

and Ball, though Plinie doth repoꝛt that one named Pythus, „ ented 

firſt found the play at the Ball: But koꝛ the certaintie there⸗ Dice-play. | 

of ſith ſo many kind of Balles be, and the playing likewiſe ſo 9 Wt 

variable, both Plinie and Herodotus may well agree: fo2 the F- 0 

people of Lydia at a certaine time being oppꝛeſſed with great if 

dearth, and ſo plagued with hunger, they inuented then di⸗ | 

ters kindes of Dice-play (as Herodotus ſayd) to paſſe the 

time in playing, and to koꝛget hunger; fo2 they fed one day, 

and they came togither the lecond day to play: thus eating a 

litle one day to ſatisfe nature, they played the ſecond day to 

aitoyde hunger, Againe, there was amongiT the auneient 

Greekes à lay much like vnto our Cheſſe play, which one 

Zerxes a wile man firſt inuented, to warne a tyrannous Zeræa game 

Pꝛince, which he then lerued, to auoyde his tyꝛannte, and to 

let him vnderſtand by his play, that a ÞP2ince ought to watch, 

and to vſe his Subiectes as his fo2ce and ſtrength, euen as 

the Play is in moouing the JIawnes, the Knights, the Bi | 11 

hops, foꝛ the defence and bulwarkes of the King; that as IF | 

the layer, Jmeane Zerxes, did ſhew his inuffer the | 

Ring, the effect of che ola, bow the King was pꝛelerued by 

playing wiſely of the men, leaſt they be loſt: fo the tyꝛant 

himſeife vnderffood by the lay of Zerxes, how dangerous 

that Pꝛinces ſtate is, that vleth not well his Subiectes; th - 

wt 
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will not diſcreetely ſee and watch fo2 they? cõmodities, which 
is the Pꝛinces ſafetie, Another play was vſed then in Greece, 
either vpon the Dice, oz elle cloſely in hand, called Euen and 
odde. This plape came from Greece vato Rome, in the time 
of Auguſtus Cæſar the ſeconde Emperour ot Rome, as 
Suetonius doth white in the life of Auguſtus, where the Em: 
pero2 Auguſtus wzpte a letter vnto his daughter in Rome, 


after this loꝛte: Daughter J ſend thee two hundred and 


fiftie Pence, which I gue amongeſt thy gheſts to play after 
ſupper,the rec e play called euen and not cuen, whether 
they will at Dice or cloſe in hand. Lottes likewiſe were 
much vſed foꝛ recreation and mirth, with diuers other ſundzy 
games and playes to recreate the mind ok man, which both 


the Greekes and Gentiles did pꝛactiſe then, aſwell to trie 


their wittes, as alſo to vie paſtime and myꝛth to dzaw com: 
pany together ts be merrie. J leaue the Greekes a while, and 
will ſomething ſpeake ol the Romaine paſtimes and ſpoztes, 
which in nothing were inkeriaur to the Greekes, but rather 
ercelled Greece and all the wozlde in all qualities. And leaſt 
I ſhould ſeeme tedious, J will ſpeake of no moꝛe but of foure 
pꝛincipall games, cozreſpondent vnto the Greekes, and coe- 
guall vnto theyꝛ number. The firſt called Lupercalia bought 
out of Arcadia by Euander, ſacrificed vnto Pan vp5 mount 
Palentine. And as Siluanus doth w2ite, the ſacrifices were 
made in the Moneth of Febꝛuary after this ſoꝛt, by Euander 
the firſt inuentoꝛ thereof, The young men of Rome ſhould 
gather togither, every one bearing in his hande a ſcurge oꝛ a 
whip made of Goates [kinnes, running one vnto another, 
and hee that was moſt ſwift ok foote eſcaped ſkripes:fo2 euery 
one ſhould runne vnto another in oꝛder, euery one his length 
befoze the other: and thus they made them ſwifter in run⸗ 
ning by realon of the ſtripes, fo2 hee that was ouertaken by 
the way, was {hire to ſpeede: Euery man ranne naked, to this 


ende, that they might vle tobe ſwift, The women likewile 


thinking thereby to become moze fruitefull and fertill, offered 
Gemlelues willingly to receaue ſtripes , Theſe Scourges 
and {hippes that they had in their hand, made ſuch ng 
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noyle, by reaſon they were made of dꝛy Skinnes, that it made 

him that ran beloꝛe to ſtraine him ſelfe, hearing the noyle, and 
fearing the ſtripes. The ſecond game that the Romanes blen, 

was called Circenſes, as ſome lap it ſpꝛong vp firſt amongſt Crema. 

the Romans themſelues,a place appoynted by Rome, enuiro⸗ : 

ned about with huge and ſtrong walles : Pere all kindes of 

paſtime and ſpoꝛtes were vſed, running with Hozſes, and 

fighting on Hozſebacke in the one ende, in the middeſt the 

Champions were placed in armes a foote to fight, in the other 

ende wꝛaſtlers, leapers, runners. and ſuch like games were 

appointed: ſo that the place was framed accoꝛdingiy long and 

large, that they might haue roome enough in both endes, and 

in the middeſt. This was the chiele and the auncienteſt play 

amongſt the Romans ſauing Saturnalia: this ſpoꝛt did Ianus 

which then did raigne, together with Saturnus, as Macrobius 

ſaith, inuent and frame in memoꝛy and monumentes of Satur- : 
nus his fellowe, This play was celebꝛated in the moneth of 1 
December with ſuch mirth, pleaſure and paſtime, that it farre Se 
ſurmounted all other. In this moneth of December euerp 

man ſaluted his friend with rewardes, tokens, pꝛeſentes, oꝛ 

with any treaſure that they had to pleaſure one another. And 

becauſe all thinges were common tn Saturnus time, which 

was called the Golden wozld, there was ſuch mirth vled as e 
would make ſome men of this time ielaus to [ee it. Jbelieue W 
none at this age would be content ta ſee his ſeruant in bedde — 7 
with his wyle, which in Saturnus time was tollerable. Some: | 
lay this play ſpꝛong firſt among the Pelagians, ſome agapne 
affirme that it began amongt the Athenians, but how and 1 
where it began firff in other countries it is no matter, but in | 
Rome it was firſt framed and inuented by Ianus, The fourth 

play amongſt the Romanes was then called Gladiatoria, Gladiatoria, 
where the pouth of Rome came ta learne hom to behaue | 
themſeiues among the enemies: In this play ſhould they 
fight one with another at the long Speare, che long Swoꝛde, 
the Statle, and luch as then they vled in fight foꝛ to enbolden 
themlelues : in that play being naked and without armes, 
they came to fight. againſt their armed enemies. Thus by 
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this Play, were the Romanes taught boldly to fight with 
their enemies; and hardned at home, litle to eſteeme wounds 
and ſtrokes abode. Thus Games and P layes were chiefly 
eſteemed of the Romanes, who (as Cicero in his office affirs 
meth) had diuers others in Martius fielde hard by Rome, to 
exercite the Poung men to pꝛactile feates, to become ready 
and pꝛompt in Marshall aſtayzes, which they onely molt 
eſteemed. 


A compariſon betweene the loue of Men, and Beaſtes. 


2. F menbediners in affection one towards an- 
other, as we dayly lee and try by experience: 
| bow much ought the ſillp and ſimple beaff, 
7 WA which wanteth vle of ſpeach to be commen⸗ 
ded, that ſo careth and p2ouideth fo? him and 
his. And though (as Cicero ſapth) it be 
common vnto all lining creatures to multiply, and to be care» 
full ouer thoſe that Nature pꝛocreated, and to differ in no 
part from a Beaſt therein; yet by reaſon, we are to excell all 
kind of Beaſtes, ſeeing al things are in ſubiection vnto Man, 
aſwell the Heauens aboue, and all that ſhineth therein, as 
Eearth beneath and all that liue thereon. And heere J mar- 
uaile much, though the ſecret wozking of Nature, in fierce 
and raging Beaftes be tollerable, yet in a reaſonable Man, 
whom (ſayth the Philoſopher) Mature onely mooueth vnto 
the beſt, ſuch enimitie, variaunce, and diſcozd ſhould pꝛoceed. 
It is thought that the Eagle e the Swanne be not friendes, 
the Dolphin and the Whale cannot agree, the Woolfe and 
the Fore at variance: ſo of the Dogge and Catte, of the 
Crow & the Kite may be ſpoken, but it is well knowne, that 
Man is moſt odious vnto Pan: and though it be ſpoken, 
Homo homini Deus, yet it is p20oted, Homo homiui Demons 
Tf Nature made the mighty Lyon (the moft valiant Beaſt in 
the wozld)to feare 5ᷣ litle crowing Cocke: Ik nature do cauſe 
the huge and monftrous Elephant, to tremble at the ſight of 
a (illy imple Oheepe: And if Nature mooue the * 
ong 
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frong & a ſtrange Bealt, to quake at the p2eſenceofaHinde : 

| Ik Mature woꝛke ſo ſubtilly, that the ſtrongeſt, mightieſt, 

and valianteſt Beaſt, ſhould teare the moſt innocent and mont 

ſimple Beaſt; how much moꝛe might Reaſon rule in vs to 

feare our God, and his mighty woꝛkes, which we altogether 

contemne, either koꝛgetting his glo2y,s2 deſpiſing his power: 

Though in Beaſtes the Meauens haue dominion; yet (ſayd 

Dauid) Man, by reaſon, and feare of God, ruleth the Hea⸗ 

uens. But J will omit to ſpeake further of that, and will fe- 

turne to that which J meane alitle to dilcuſle. J will noc 

ſpeake of the loue and affection of Men in generall, but of the 

loue mutuall betwirt Man and Uite, betwixt Bꝛother and 
Bzother. And as it is a vertue not to be foꝛgotten, ſo is it a 

vertue molt rare to finde : foꝛ euery thing in his owne kinde 

is moſt to be accepted. And firſt, to entreate of the exceeding 

loue, of the wonderfull affection that Men beare towarde 

their Wines: Me read of that noble Romane Anthomus cali 
Pius, who loued fo wellhts wife Fauſtine, that when the died, Pius 
he cauſed her picture to be made, x to be let vp bekoꝛe his face g 

in his bed chamber, to eaſe ſome part ot his griefe with the 

ſight thereof, M. Plancius ſayling with his wife vnto Aſia, n. 
with thꝛeelcoꝛe Nauies, came very goꝛgioully vnto the citie 5% iu. 
of Tarentum, where in the middeſt of his pompe and great 

gloꝛv, koꝛ that his wife Oreſtella by ſicknes died, he ſlue him⸗ 

lelfe with a Dagger, laying: Two bodyes ſhall polleſſe one 

Graue. The like we read ot two young men in Plutarch, the 

one named ÆEmilius, the other Cianippus, which koꝛ meere - Elin 
affection, and palling loue towardes their UWltues,after long G, anipps. 
tozmentes, panges, and paynes conceiued by inward grietes, 
that their W:ues were dead, to ſolace their ſadneſle, and to 
ende their woekull hap, offered their pined bodyes a ſacrifice 
vito death, koꝛ a pledge of their true c taythkull loue. What 
meanes doth loue ſeeke to laue it ſelke, to auoyde griefe and 
laſting paine, and to be acquainted with eaſe and pleaſure, to 
embrace death: How rufuliy the Greeke Joet Antimachus Antimac hut 
bewapled the death ok his wife Liſidides, in ſuch mourning 
verſes, and woekull plaintes, that whoſseucr read them, hee 
Dd 2. ſhould 
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Alceſt 4. 


Jalia. 


eArtimeſia. 
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would be as readie to weepe in reading the dolefull Epitaph 
of Liſidides, as was Antimachus her hulvand ſozrowfullof 
her death, Pericles was ſo louing vnto his wife, beyng a 
Noble Captaine of Athens, and ſo chaſte, that when Sopho- 
cles ſpied a marueilous beautifull young man, laying : behold 
a paſting fayze poung man: Pericles an{wered and laide: 
Not onely the heart and the handes of a Magiſtrate muſt bee 
chaſte, but alſo his eies muſt refule the fight of any but his 
wife, It is read that Pericles being at Athens, hee was found 
kiſſing and making much ok his wife,and being from Athens 
be was found mo2e ſad to depart from his wile, then vnwil⸗ 
ling to die fo2 his countrie. Orpheus loued lo well his wife 
Euridices, that as the Poets faine hee feared not the power 
of King Pluto to redeeme his wife, with hazard and daunger 
ol his owne bodie. Innumerable are they that deſerue the 
like fame, la that theſe fewe may bee a ſufficient pꝛooke of 
others, And now a fewe examples to p2ooue the like good 
will and loue from the wiues ſhewed toward their hulbandes, 
as hitherto you heard the great loue of huſbandes toward 
their wines, Alceſtes a noble Queene of Theſlalic, at what 
time King Admetus her huſband ſhould die, hauing by an 
oꝛacle giuen an aunlwere, that ifanie would die foꝛ the Ring 
he ſhould liue: which when all refuled, his wife Queene 
Alceſtes offered her ſelte to die to ſaue her hulbandes life, 
Iulia the wife of Pompeius the great, and onely daughter to 
that famous & renowmed Iulius Cæſar Emperour of Rome, 
ſhe was no leſſe obedient vnto her father Cæſar, then the was 
louing vnto her hulband Pompeius, who thaugh they both 
were enimies one vnto an other, yet thee ſhewed her lelfe a 
loupng daughter vnto her kather, and a true wife vnto her hul⸗ 
hand: and ſo true that when ſhee ſaw her owne Pompeius 
comming blouddy from the fielde, as his apparell made a 
ſhew a great way off, ſhee ſuppoſing that her huſband was 
llaine, being great with child, trauailed ſtraight, c died befo2e 
Pompeius had pet come in. The loue of Artimeſia Queene 
of Caria toward her huſband king Manſolus, is as well de⸗ 
clared by the ſumptuous Tombe, and. gozgious. — 

raue 
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Graue, which the made fo2 him when he died, counted fo2 the 
excellencie thereof, one of the leauen woonders ; as alſo true⸗ 
ly verified by ceremonies at his death, in making the lkull ot 
bis head her dꝛinking Cuppe, in dzinking all the aſhes of his 
body as ſuger vuto her wine, and in eating of his Meart vnto 
her body, ſaying: though bodies be departed pet our heartes 
hall neuer be a lunder. That noble Greeke Laodamia loued 
her huſband ſo well, that when ſhe heard that her hulbande 
Protheſilaus was flaine by He ctor at the ſiege of Troy, ſhe 
deſired onely of God, that ſhee might lee his ſhadow o2 likes 
neſſe once befoze the died: which when ſhe ſaw, embꝛacing 
the likenefle of Protlieſilaus her huſband, as ſhe thought, in 
her armes, ſhe then pꝛeſently died. Me read that queene Ip- 


Laodamig. 


ſicratea laued her huſband king Mithridates lo entirely, that 7pſicratea,. 


the ſhaued all the hayzes ok her head, and ware mans apparel, . 
and followed him like a Lackie, fo that hee thould not know 


her to be his wife : ſhe had rather goe vnto the Marres with 
her huſband like a Lackie, then tarrie from her huſband in 
Pontus like a Queene. Paulina when ſhe heard that her hul⸗ 
band Seneca was put to death by that cruell Emperour and 
Tyꝛaunt Nero; whom Seneca ſometime taught in his youth 
Philo ſophie, but was at the length requited with death: 
when (J lay) Paulina heard thereof, ſhee enquired what 
Kind of death her huſband ſufered ; which being knowen, 
thee miniſtred the like playſter vnto her ſelfe, as was ap- 
popnted foꝛ Seneca her hulbande. Likewiſe that noble 


Pamliun. 


Portia, Daughter vnto Cato, and Mike vnts Brutus, hea- Portia. 


ring that her huſband was llaine at Philippos, foꝛ that ſhee 
might not ſpeed of a Rnite, ſhe choked her lelfe with Coales. 
The like Miſtoꝛie is read of Triata, which when ſhe knew by 
Letters, that her huſband Vitellius was enuironed of his 


enemies, and no wap able to eſcape, his Mike ruſhed ints 


the Campe, and pꝛeſt neere her hul band, readte to die oꝛ to 
lite in field with him. That can be ſo hard to take in hand, 


but loue will hazard it : What can be lo perillous, but loue 


will venture it: neither Mater can ſtay it, noz Fire ſtop it. 
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Sulpitia the wife of Lentulus, the daughter of that wozthy 
Romane Paterculus, when the perceiued that her huſbande 
was appoynted by the Magiſtrates of Rome to paſſe vnto Si- 
cilia as an Emballadour, and there to continue foz a ſeaſon, 
though her mother had great charge ouer her, and very care⸗ 
full and ſtudious lhe was to comkoꝛt her daughter, in che ab⸗ 
{ence of her huſband; pet ſhe deceived her mother: ſhe chan⸗ 
ged her apparell, and cauſed her two Maydes likewiſe to be 
dilguiſed, and tooke two men in the like apparell, and went all 
by night from Rome vnto Sicilia. Æmilia the wife of Affri- 
canus and mother vnto that noble Cornelia, which was mo⸗ 
ther vnto thoſe famous Romanes called Gracchi, perceiuing 
her huſband to be in loue with one of her Mapds in the houle, 
and often to vle the Mayde as his wite, though Amelia knew 
well of it, vet ſhe neuer hated the Mayde, no opened it to her 
huſvand z but after that her huſband died, ſhee gaue to this 
Mayde a great ſumme of mony, and marryed her wealthily in 
Rome: A rare thing to be found in a woman, To ſpeake of 
Penelopes loue in Greece, towardes her huſband Vliſles ; o2 
to ſhew the conſtancie of Lucrecia in Rome, toward her hul⸗ 
band Collatinus the one, twentie yeares was pꝛooued of dts 
uers noble Greekes,and yet remayned ſhe true vnto Vliſles : 
the other, thzough foꝛce, being rauiſhed by pzoud Tarquinius 
ſonne named Aruntius, would not be falſe vnto Collatinus, 
but opened the ſame, and reuenged it with her owne death. 
Now againe to pꝛosue how well did Queene Tomiris lone 
her ſonne Margapites, the death of great Cirus King of Per- 
ſia, with two hundꝛed thouſand of his Souldters beſide can 
teſtifie ; oꝛ how Ægeus loued his lonne T heſeus, which when 
he had perceiued the blacke ſatle, contrary vnto pꝛomile made 
befoze, when Theſeus went vnto Creete to the monſter Mi- 
notaurus, that his ſonne, as he ſuppoſed, was ſlaine in Labi- 
rinthus, he thꝛew him ouer a high Nocke into the ſea. What 
ſhould J moleſt the Reader herein, ſith an ende can ſcant be 
found, but onely recite one woꝛthy Hiſtoꝛie out of Valerius, 
ofa Seruant vuto one named Panopion, that hearing that 


certaine Souldiers came vnto the Citie of Reatina, in pur⸗ 


pole 
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pole to kill his Maiſter, he changed apparel with his Maiſter, 
and conueyed his Maiſter ſirſt away late and ſound from the 
enemies, and he went vnto his Maiſters bedde as though hee 


had bin Panopion, and ſuffered him to be ilatne in ſtead of his Pauopian. 


maiſter. A man would thinke that greater loue could be found 
in no man, then a man to die fo2 his friend : and truth it is. 
But to find luch loue in Beaſtes towardes Men, a maruell 
great it were; Inlomuch, that in Leucadia, a JPeacocke loued 
a poung Uirgine fo well, that when ſhe died, the Peacocke 
alſo died. And Plinie ſapth, that in the Citie of Seſton, an 
Eagle being bzought vp by a poung Mayde, loued ß Mayde 
zo well, that it would flie abzoad and kill Foules, and bzing 
them home to the young Mayde: and when the Uirgin died, 
the Eagle flew vnto that ſame fire where the Mayde was ap⸗ 
poynted to die, and alſo died with her. The Perſians were 
wont foꝛ fauour and affection they had vnto their Hoꝛſes, to 
burie them: and the people named Moloſsi, made bꝛaue 
Sepulchzes foꝛ their Dogges. Alexander the great, made 
a Tombe foz his Moꝛſe Bucephalus : So vid Antiochus, and 
Cæſar likewiſe , Such tryed loue, and fapthfull truſt was 
found in Dogges, that the great Ring Maſiniſſa of Numi- 
dia neuer went to bedde, but had a dooſen Dogs in his great 
Chamber, as his garde, to keepe and to watch him from his 
enemies; fo2 ſure he was that money might not coꝛrupt them, 
friendſhip might not allure them, thzeatninges might not 


keare them, There was a Dogge in Athens named Caparus, 0,1, 


vnto whom the tuition of the Temple of Æſculapius was 
committed, with all the wealth and treaſure therein; which 
being in a night trayned vnto a ſnare, the Temple was robs 
bed, the ſubſtaunce and the riches was ſtolne thence : but in 
the moꝛning the Dogge found out the falſhood thereof, and 
made all Athens pꝛiuie ot the Theekes, by rauing e running 
towardes them. Me read in Plinie of Vliſſes Dogge, which 
Vliſſes left at home when he went with Agamenmon vnto 
Phrigia to the warres of Troy, and being twentie peares ab- 
ſent, he found Penelope his Mike, and his Dogge, faythfull 
and louing at his returne. That noble Greeke 
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Durida, had a Dogge named Durides, t 
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hat Joued him ſo well, that 

euen at Liſmachus death, the Dogge died alſo. Hicro had 
another Dogge that died euen ſo; ran willingly vnto that 
flame of fire where his Maiſter did burne, to die with him, 
J might well ſpeake of Alcibiades Dogge, which where ſo 
euer he came, no man might oꝛ durſt ſpeake any euill of Alci- 
biades in pzeſence oł his Dogge. Titus Sabinus Dogge ne⸗ 
uer foꝛſooke his Maiſter in pꝛilon; and when any man gaue 
him bꝛead oꝛ meate, he bꝛought it vnto his Maiſter in pꝛiſon: 
and when he was thꝛowne into the riuer Tiber, the Dog was 
ſeene (as Fulgotius ſayth) to do what he could to lift vp his 


Maiſters head out ofthe water, thinking his Paiſter had bin 


aliue. At what time Pirrhus ſubnuev the Citie of Argos, 
there was in that warres an Elephant, which after he percet- 
uedthat his Maiſter was ſlaine, went vp and downe among 
the dead Souldiers to ſeeke his Maiſter: which being found 
dead, the Elephant b2zought his body being dead, to a lafe 
place; where the Elephant after much mourning, died fo2 
(ozrow. The like examples we read in Plinie ofÞÞozſes, and 
ſpecially of thzee : the one, Alexander the great Ring of Ma- 
cedonia had: the ſecond, Iulius Cæſar Emperour ot Rome 
had : the third, Antiochus Ring of Siria had: Thele.thaoe 
noble Hozlſes, ſuffered no man to ride oꝛ touch them, but their 
owne Maiſters; and ſo gentle vnto them, that they kneeled to 
let them mount on their backes. Thus Beaſtes beare fancie 


vnto Men, obep and loue Men, moſt true and truſtie vnto 


Men; ſhew luch lone, as neither Scleucus to his ſonne An- 
tigonus, 02 Pericles to his ſonne Parialus, noz Socrates fs 
his ſonne Lamproces did ever ſhew. How gentle was a 
Woolfe vnto Ring Romulus, to nouriſh him in ſpight ok his 
Graundkather Amulius? How louing was a Beare vnto 
Alexander, tobzing him vp againſt his fathers will Ring 
Priamus? How kind was à Bitch vnto King Cirus, to foſter 
him vnawares vnto his Graundfather Ring Aſtiages? The 
Bees came vnto Plato his Cradle to feed him with Pony, 
being an Inkant. The litle Antes bzought Grapnes to feed 


King Mydas, being likewile in his Cradie, O what is Pan. 
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( lapyd the Pꝛophet Dauid) that thou art ſo mindfull of him, 
that thou haft bzought all thinges in lubiection vnto him; 

Beaſtes of the Fieldes, Foules ofthe Ayꝛe, and Fiſhes ofthe 
Seas: all thinges made to feare and to loue him, and yet hee 

neyther to feare Sod no2 to laue himſelfe. Mee reade in 

Q. Curtius ofan Elephant that King Porus of India had, 
which Alexander the great tooke captiue atterwarde; when 

this Elephant ſawe the Ring firſt, hee kneeled downe and 
ſhewed tuch honour and homage as was marueylous to the 
behalders, It is read in Cælius of a Ring in Egipt named 

Merthes, that had a Crow taught to cary his Letters, any 
where that the King would command her, ſhee knew where 
to flie, and to whom ſhe was ſent, how to deliuer the letters, 
c how to bing anſwere in wꝛiting home againe, Plinie doth 
wite that a Nightingale loued Steſicorus ſo well, that it 
would alwapes ſing at the becke of Steſicorus to plealure 
him. Heraclides the Philoſopher had a Dzagon taught to 

follow him euery where, Aiax likewiſe had in Locreſia a 
Serpent taught and bꝛought vp to hondur him as his mat⸗ 
ſter. Agrippina the Empzeſle and wife vnto Claudian, had 

a Thꝛuch that neuer deparced from her during the Empꝛeſle 
life, Plinic hath in his booke ok naturall hiſtoꝛies intinit ſuch 
examples to pꝛoue the loue that all mouing creatures do owe 

and thew vnto man: as the wilde Bull in Tarentum, the ra- 
ging Beare tn Daunia, which Pithagoras ſs tamed, that all 
places, all countries, and all perſons were ſure and ſafe front 
any damage oꝛ hurt by theſe wilde beaſts, This commeth by 
no vertue that is in man, but onely by that which God made 
fo2 man, that all liuing creatures feare man, and loue man: 

Do that ik compariſons be made, it ſhall be euident, that there 
hath been moꝛe loue in Beaſtes towardes Man, then in Man 
towardes Man; yea then Bꝛother unto Bzother, then the 

ul band to the A ile, oꝛ the Wife toward her Hulband,con- 

ſidering the nature of Man and Bealt togeather. 
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Certaine ethicall Arithmologies,drawne out of 
diuine and prophane Authors ties. 


— 


thought it chiefly neceilarie to note a few 


\ F V2 Arithmologies which Salomon the wile, 
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ET” = Mongſt other examples of mans life, J 


Ian Iheſus the ſonne ok Syrach, with 


= other learned Waiters, haue amongft 
their chieke waitinges noted: And be⸗ 


the eaſe of memoꝛie, and fo2 the delectation ot the minde, the 
rather woꝛthy they are of the reading; very plealant, and very 


cauſe they are diuided into numbers, foz 


neceſſarie vnto any godly, wiſe, and diſcreete man to be mar⸗ 


ked : and lirſt, frem the wile ſayinges of Salomon, thele ex: 
amples are to be read, as followeth, 

Thele are ſire thinges which God hateth, and the leauenth 
he vtterly abhozreth : Luſting eyes, a deceitkull Tongue, 
Mandes imbzewed wich blood, Feete (wift to commit euill, 


a Heart that imagineth wickedneſle, Falle- witneſle, and hee 


that loweth Oebate amongſt bzethzen, 
There are alſo thꝛee things neuer ſatisfied, and the fourth 


neuer ſayth hoe: A Woman that is vntemperate, the Earth 


that is dꝛy, Mell is neuer latisſied, and the Fire hath neuer 
Wood enough. 
There be likewile thꝛee thinges that may not be knowen, 


and the fourth no man is able to vnderſtand: The ſkeppes of 


an Eagle fleeing in the apze, the way of a Serpent ouer a 
Rocke, the path of a Shippe in the Dea, and the life of a 
Young man in his youth, 

Fo2 thzee thinges the Earth is often plagued, and the 
fourth is intollerable: Then a Oeruant is made Loꝛd oner 
bis Maiſters ſubſtaunte, when a Foole is pampered with all 
kind of mcates, when a Woman is addicted to filthy luſt, and 
when a Hand- mayde is made heire vnto her Miſtreſſe. 

Thee things pleaſeth both God end man: Concoꝛde be⸗ 
tweene Biethzen, Amitte betweene Meighbours, and a Man 


and 


* 


* 


m his Wife that agreeth well together, 
[ þ Thee thinges againe cleane contrary,diſpleaſe both God 
and man: APooze man pꝛoude, a Rich man a lyer, and an 

Olde man that doteth in his latter peares. 

Two thinges (ſayth Syrach) trouble my minde, and the 
third maketh mee angrie: Then Mile men are deſpiſed, 
when expert Souldiers are in pouertie, when a man declt- 
neth from Uertue vnfo Tice : And thus karre of Salomon 
andSyrach. Now to palle ozderly vnto Pzophane authozt- 

ties, where the like ſentences are noted. 


Thaee things can neuer want due commendations: Good 
Mine when it is dzunke, a wile Sentence when it is ſpoken, 
and a Good Man in aduerſities. | 

2 thinges can ſuffer no equalitie ; Loue, and Pꝛinci⸗ 
palitie, a 

It is hurtfull to make halte vnto foure places : Unto a 
Fray,vnto a Ozunken company, vnto a Feaſt vnbidden, and 
vnto talke with a Foole, | 

Foure thinges hurt much the ſight of man: Teares, 
Smoke, IA inde; and the woꝛſt of all, to ſee his Friends vn⸗ 
lucky, and his Foes happy. 

Take heede that thou mooue noz ſtirre thele that kollow: 
A urtherer, a haſtie tongued Man, a Woman that is wil- 
ling to play the dꝛab, and aYo2le that runneth mainely in a 
daungerous pla ce. 

Truſt not too much ſtue thinges, leaſt thou be deceiued: 
A ftrange Dogge, an vnknowne Yozſe,atalkatiue Woman, 
à bꝛagging Seruant, aud a hollow Banke, 

Be not angry in any wiſe with thꝛee thinges: Mlith the 
Trueth, with good Councel, and with crowing ot the Cocke 
in che moꝛning to ſtirre thee from too much iteepe. 

There are among men thꝛee kind of men very greeuous: 
Pee that is arrogant ia Dꝛ inke, an idle Jetter in the ſkreetes, 
an vnlearned ame man made rich vp an a ſodame. 1 

Thyꝛee kind of things ſhall neuer enisp the fruites ol their 
trauailes: Seede lowne vpon the Sea bankes, Mee that 
Ce 2. Doth 
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to doe. 

Agame, thꝛee ſoꝛtes of men do alwaies want wit and are 
quite voide ot reaſon : hee that truſteth lyes, hee that cannot 
conuince his wath, c he that eateth much and doth nothing. 

Thele thꝛee kind of men ſee nothing ; the blinde with out 
eyes, the foole without diſcretion, and hee that is delighted 
with wozldlp pleaſure, without feare of death. 

And thzee kindes of men there be that be deafe and heare 
nothing: The firlt ts he that dayly heareth godly ſayinges 
t amendeth not, the ſecond is he that is giuen to filthie talke, 
and to heare ſlaunder, the third is he that is deſirous ts heare 
the lecretes of all men: theſe men though they heare, yet are 
deake foz that they heare not good thinges. 

There be foure ſuch ilipperie wates that no man can ſtand 
on, but alwates fall: the firſt vpsn moiſte places, the ſecond 
vpon flipperie Ile, the third vpon gloꝛie and ambition, and 
the fourth vpon the heautie of a woman, 

There be lire thinges that will neuer hide themſelues ta 
Scabbe in the Wand, a Couch ina Fealf, an Awle in a Bag, 
a Strumpet in a Window, Pouertre m Pꝛide, and Can- 
tonnelle in Luft, 

There is no ſocietie betweene ſine thinges: betweene the 
Moolfe æ the Lambe, betweene Light and Darkenelle, be⸗ 
tweene life and death, betweene Godlineſſe and wickedneſle, 
betweene a kriend and a flatterer. 

Thꝛee thinges are to no eflect: To hold Water ina Stue, 
to rune after Foules ofthe Apze, and to weepe alter the 
Death of any man. 

Aman otight not to bꝛagge of three things : Ok good 
Eline, leaſt any man be allured thereby to alke of if, of the 
Beautie of his wife, leaſt men burne in deſire toward her, ol 
his Wealth and Subſtance, leſt theeues will ſpoile the ſame. 

The two greateſt Uictozies are to ouercoine a Good 
man in Good deedes, and to overcome hiinſelfe in Cuill 
Motions. | 

Keepe 


doth good vnto euill men, and ge iudgeth that he lerueth 6 
God well, when affictions and calamities conſtraine him io & 


x 


Reepe thy Eares from other mens Secretes,thy Eyes 


al from other mens Tzitinges, and thy Pandes from other 


mens Jurles, 

Sire thinges are alwaies mutable: The fauaur ok Pꝛin⸗ 
ces, the Loue ok a Moman, the Chaunce of Oice, Hunting 
ok Fowles, Time, and the Opzing of Flowers, 

Foure neceſtarie thinges in a Houle: a Chinney, a Hen, 
a Cat, and a good CTTlike. 

Theſe fiue thinges are rare leene: A faire young Moman 
without louers, a young Man without mirth, an olde Ufurer 
without money, a great Faire without Theeues, and a lat 
Baͤrne without Mile. 

Thou ſhalt neuer find trueth in an Mypocrite, Faith in a 
Flatterer, Sobzietie in a Oꝛunkarde, Uertue in the Slouth- 
full, noꝛ Mony with the Pꝛodigall. 

True: ch is often vttered by ſiue kinde of perſons; by a 
Childe, by a Foole, by a Dꝛunkard, by a Slanderer, and by 
him that fleepeth. 

There be thꝛee kinds of krendſhip: the one amongſt Phi⸗ 
loſophers & Learned men by knowledge, the other amongſt 
Common men by mutuall loctetie & helpe, che third amonglt 
Beaſtes by pleaſure and copulation, 

The milerie of men is knowne and ſeene by foure meanes: 
By Death, by Uexation of minde, by Griele of body, and by 
CUNong iudgement. 

FJ will not moleſt the Reader with many of thele, becauſe 
to repeat all that might heere. be lpoken, were to count the 
cUanes of the Seas, to low Seede in the Sandes, to ſpeake 
vnto the Deafe : onely I thought thus much to write, to lo⸗ 
IN with bꝛiele lentences, | | 
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Examples of luſlice. | 


faire Image wanting onely eyes and bands, 
| 7 V | thought to ſhew his cunning therein, and ta⸗ 
king his Pencell in hand to paint handes 
and eyes coꝛreſpondent vnto the other mem⸗ 


bers: Another perceiuing the Painter to go 


about to make vp that which wanted, ſayd thele wozdes : S⸗ 


mauus aff uerit latro ſi lumma ſcortum fiet ſi neutium virgo peren- 
nis erit:Jfyou make hands, ſhe will be a Theefe ; if you make 
eyes, the will bean Adultereſſe : hauing neither eyes no? 


bandes, no offences are committed, 


A Theefe bound hunlelfe appꝛentiſe with the D iuell vpon 
condition, that inneceſlicie and great danger, hee ſhould 
helpe him and ayde him. The-Theete being taken e bzought 


befoze the Judge, was condemned to die, did otten call on the 
Diuell to helpe him accoꝛding vato his pzomile ; to whom 
the Diuellat length appeared, and gaue him a great maſſe oꝛ 


wedge of Gold, laying: Giue this to the Judge, and deſire 


him to ſhew thee friendſhip accoꝛdingly. The Theefe being 


glad hereof, thought it long ere he could pꝛiuily ſpeake with 


the Judge, to whom ſecretly he deliuered his wedge of Gold, 


ſaping : I pzay you ſhem me ſuch fauour as this gift deler⸗ 


ueth bing wie to be the wedge of Gold ) the Judge pꝛi⸗ 
uily looking w 
uing a Malter to be there, turned aſide vnto the Theefe, and 


t the Theefe gaue him in his hand, percet- 


ſayd: Foꝛlooth it ſhall be done without tarrying, and com⸗ 


maunded ſtraight with that Halter which the Theeke gaze 
him, to hange him. Eh 


Þ E Emperour Trayan with his Arnie palling vnto 
Warres,apsoze & Aidow meeting him in the way, craued 
iuſtice at his hand, foꝛ that his Sonne did hurt her Sonne, 


that hee was not able to doe his mother ſeruice as befoze : to 


whom 


IJ Skilfull Painter beholding an exceeding 4 


ol Princes. 


AF whom the Emperour lud : Thatathis returne from warres 
be ſhould haue iuſtice: but the Widow replied, and ſapd 
M hat and if you neuer returne from warres, ſhall J neuer 


paue iuſtice $ The Emperour ſayd: My ſurceſfour ſhall vſe 
iuſtice to vuu: the Widow anſwered; There is no man in 
my debt but the Emperour Tray an, which if hee goe to wars 
without doing ok iuſtice befo2e with me, and with all men, hee 
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ſinneth much againſt heauen and earth : which woꝛds cauſed | 
the Emperour to giue his owne Sonne to ſerue the Widow 


in lieu ot the others leruice. 


Examples of Vſurie. 


l Certaine Uſurer hearing a P2eacher in his Sermon 


lay, that the Oiuell will carry all Ufarers vpon his 
backe to Pell, departed out of the Church dildainkully, 


and met one of his owne friends in the ſtreete, to whom 


he told what the Pꝛeacher ſayd in the Pulpet, ok Alurers: 
Yea (ſayd his friend) come backe with mee againe vnto the 
Church, and J will make him rerant his laymg. (Uhen they 
both came vnto the Church, this man demaunded ok the 
Pꝛeacher, whether he lpake ſuch woꝛdes of Uſurers,that the 


Diuell wvuld carry them all vpon his backe vnto Hell: The 


Pꝛeacher confelled, and layd, yea: That is a lie (ſayd hee) the 
Diuell will not do them ſuch reuerence, to beare Uſurers on 
his backe; but he will hale and lugge them in Chaines after 
him like ſlaues, vnto Hell. | 


AM other Ulſurer beeing dead, no man could beare his 
coꝛpes to be buried by the law ol that Citte, but ſuch as 


were ol his omne facuitie ; all the iuſt and good men of the 


Citie could not heaue vp the Coffin, at length came foure of 
his owne ſcience (I meane Uſurers) and eaſily tooke vp the 
Coffin and bare it; to whom one of the Citie ſapd ; Behold. 


foure Diuels can carry the fiftgaſily : and being bꝛought to 
Church, the Pꝛieſt knowing his lewd life and wickednelſe, 


layd, that he ſhould not be buried in the Church, koꝛ that the 


Church is the Hauſe of God, e not a Graue fo? 1 2 
; | is 
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his friendes carryed him vnto the hie may, thinking to mate 
bis Graue there; there the Kinges Dfficers withKood that, 

and ſayd: that the Ringes Mie way was not meete fo burie 
apy man in. In ſtriuug betweene themſelues, the Oiuell 
appeared, x ſayd: Ik they would giue leaue, hee would beare 


hun buto a meete place: they beeing well contented there⸗ 


with, the Diuell cooke him out of light, & buried him where 
he vleth to burie; in his chieke Chapell in Hell. 


A N Uſurer dying in luch a Countrey as was not lawfull 

co burie any man, without ſome commendations of his 
life: being a long time ſtayed without burtall, foꝛ that no man 
knew how to pꝛayſe him; a Barbour at length ſayd: Surely 
J pꝛayſe this man foꝛ one thing; J neuer ſaw ſofter hayzes to 
thaue then this man was wont to haue. By this commenda⸗ 
tion of the Barbour, he was buried, hauing (accozving to the 
cuſtome) that Epitaph vpon his Graue. 


Examples of Honour. 

Jirie Money (ſayd Seneca) poſleſt the ſeate of Honour, 
true Honour was baniſhed . A certaine King being en⸗ 
wed of his Nobles, becauſe hee much eſteemed pooze 
men; cherekoꝛe willing ta ſhew his Nobles and Coun⸗ 


cellours the difference betweene one man and another,cauſed i 


two Coffers to be made in one place; in the one hee did pur 
great ſubſtaunce and wealth, and couered the ſame with a 
ſimple oz ragged couer in the other, he put nothing, but co⸗ 
uered it with cloth ol Gols and pꝛecious veſture, and calling W 
his Councellours and Nobles befoze him, demaunded of 
them, which was the better Coffer: They iudged the bꝛaue 
r gozgisus Coſter much to excell the other: But the King 
laughing at their folly, opened both the Coffers,and layd: 
Behold how much vou eſteeme the outward ſhow, and how 
litle you regard inward vertygs, 


A Bong the Romans, was certaine diſcoꝛd oꝛ variance be⸗ 
tweene two Families; the one called Columnenſes, _ 
other 


of Princes. 


4 ofhernamedVrſini, The common people vuverſfanding the 
familie of Columnenſes to be of greater honour and of maze 
power and wealth then Vrſini were, cryed out with the fron- 
ger part (as they had thought) with.theſe ſayinges : Vmane 
(olumnen/es, & wmiantar Vrſius, But being connicted by the 
{impler ſoꝛt, by the familie of Vrſini, andth2owne vuto ſubs 
iection: the next ſtelde the people cryed cleane contrary to 1 
their firſt crye,ſaping : Vuant Yr/ins,G moriantur (olumnerſa. »| 
But then accoꝛding vnto foꝛtunes cuſtome, the victoꝛs bes 'F 
foe, were banquiſhed then : which when the people ſawe, in 
the third comhat, fearing 5 flippery ſtate ofhonour, cried out, 
Umant qui vincent : naming neither of the families, but where 
honour and pietoꝛie ſhould happen, there to extoll and come 
mende. Euen like the Lion, who when he wareth olde, is of 
all teaſtes that honoured him befoze, deſpiſed and hated : and 
vvhen he is in his fozce and ſtreugth, he is fearep and obeyep 
pk all other beaſtes. 
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Examples of enuie. 

T Wo ſeruantes in ſeruice with one man, hauing obtainep 

of their Maiſter, that whatſoeuer they would .aſke they 
Hould haue it, vpon condition that what the firſt demaunded, 
that Hould be doubled onto the laſt: Theſe ſeruantes being 
fellowes, the one being couetous would not alke firft, fo: 
chat che other ſhould haue twiſe as much: the other being en⸗ 
nious, willed (foz verie enuie vnto his fellow) that one of his 
es ould be pulled out, that both his tellowes eyes might 
bee put out alſo, accoꝛding vnto pꝛomile made: And thus the 
maiſter knowing the natures of couetouſneſle and enuie, like 
a wiſe Philoſopher pꝛomiſed that liberally in wozd, which he 
Knew ſhauld not be hurtful o2 chargeable in deede. 


A Pooze man after the like ſoꝛt willing to beare certaine 
Akruites vnto Fredericke thes E mperour, that the Empe⸗ 
| rour was wont to loue well: the Pozter being cauetaus 
{id vnts the pooze man, that hee would not ſuffer him to 
come within the gates, —_— he would pzomile him * 
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the gaine that the Emperourwould giue him: the pooze man. 
being vꝛged to dematind lome benefite fo2 his good will of 
the Emperour, underſtanding that halle the gaine, muſt be 
giuen (accoꝛding vnto his pꝛom:ſe) vnto the JPozter, fo2 very 
enule al led ura gitt ot che Cmperour ahundꝛed ſtripes, that 
the Poꝛter (being ſa couetous) might reteiue the halle hun⸗ 
dꝛed: the Emperour Fredericke knowing well the matter, 
made the Poꝛter to be well layde on fo2 his couetouſneſle, 
and the man that bꝛought the ktuites, Toy his pollicie, lome⸗ 
what gently handled.. ata 


A Nother example: how two kellowes ſeruing one man, 
one of them being enuious vnto the other, koꝛ that his 
Maiſter made much ot him, perlwaded with his fellow that 
his bꝛeath did ſtinke, and that his Maiſter might not abide the 
ſmell. thereof: the pouug man being loath co diſpleale his 
Lo2dat any time, when hee gate his Maiſter the Cuppe to 
d2inke, did turne away his face, leaſt his bꝛeath ſhould annoy 
his Maiſter, and told his Maiſter likewiſe, that no man could 
abide his kellowes bꝛeath, and willed his Maiſter to marke 
him when he reached him the Cup, how he turned his face a⸗ 


way : his Maiſter the next time, vnderſtanding how he tur⸗ 


ned his face aſide when he gaue him dꝛinke, conlulted with 
his other Seruant what he ſhould doe: Pee being full of en⸗ 
nie toward his fellow, councelled his Maiſter to fend him 
vpon ſome meſlage vnto certaine Colliers in the Mood, 
which burned Mood to make Coales, lending wozd vnto 
them, that the firft man that ſhould come vnto them next, they 
ſhould thꝛow him into the fire : this man cauſed his Maiſter 
ta call his fellow very earely to goe to the Mood: and being 
ſent, hauing occaſion to ſtay in a certaine Church by the way 
all Seruice time; the enuious Seruant came after very glad 
ol the chaunce, thinking his fellow had been gone along time 
bekoze, and that he was thaowne into the fire as his Maiſter 
willed, came firſt himlelfe vnto the place, where he himlelte- 
faſted of that lawce, which he had pꝛouided fo2 his fellow. 


Exam 
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of Prince. 


Examples of couetouſneſſe. 1 

A Rich man verie penſiue and lad, taking thought who 
thauld poſſelſe his wealth after his death, being a verie 

= auetaus man, heard a voice ſaping: thy goovs ſhall 
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Troilardus the Ritchin Bay haue, and allo thy wite, 


and la cleane cantrarie vnto his conetous expectation it hap⸗ 
pened. So one, a couetous man hiding in a Church a great 


pot, beſought God alwaies in his pꝛayers that he might not 


die befoze hee had filde that pot with money, which pꝛayer 


obtained, he dyed, leauing the potte kull ot money behind him: 


au other marrying his wife, and finding by chaunce this mo⸗ 


ney which his pꝛedeceſloꝛ had hibde, made his p2ayer vito 
God that he might neuer die beto2e hee had ſpent all that mos 


ney which he found, The Couetous gathereth not ko him⸗ 


lelte, but fo2 another, which he knoweth not. 


A Couetous man muling and ſtudying alwapes how hee 

might liue, being conſtrained to moue from one Bed vnto 
mother. koꝛ paine and tople he tooke in minde : his wife de⸗ 
maundes the cauſe of his reſtleile ſtate, to whom hee ſayd: 
Aite, J ſtudy how J mp end this peare, aud J lee that 
baue ſufictent Coz al the yeare, lauing fo2 one day, and foꝛ that 


Y dayonely, J vere and moleſt my ſelfe, to know how J may 


- diſcharge that day. His (Wife comt̃oꝛted him with al meaneß 
He could, but he could gat beat reſt i at length be found ahis 
lleight, calling his Nite vp vaio him, pꝛiuiln ſayd; Ahat A 


haue determined to dae, tqau h alt vnderſtand Mitezthet day 


which J haue told you of, will take vpon mee ta die, that 
thereby with weeping and ſaqneſſe without meate t dzinke, 
be map elcape the charges thereof: which being done, of his 

Aike, and he layde vnder the Table, the Seruantes and the 


Familie com ning from the ftelde; aſtonies at the {odaine 


chaunce, ſaping their Pacer paſter, ałter long ſadneſle, at length 
called fo2 meate: the wile(w2eping) anſwered them, that chey 
Would murne that dap far their Mises; but hungele Ber- 
uants greedie ob victuzles, wauld needes haue mate 2 che 

n Ft 2. : 
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man 
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man heatting his head vp, and putting by the Carpet to ſee 
whether they were at meatez one of the Seruants eſpied him, 
and ſuppoſing him to be the Oiuell, chat was with his Gal 
ſters coꝛpes, hee tooke a great Staſte and bzaind his Maiſter 
in ſtead of the Diuell: the good Mike cryed, and layd, that he 
had killed her Hul band: hee dented, and layd, hee was che 
Diuell: The matter was brought befoze the Judge, who 
pnderſtanding the life of that couetous man, was perſwaded 
that the Diuell watcht with the body, and that the-good wite. 
was deceiued. 


A Nother being ficke ofthe Palſie, ans like to die, was ad⸗ 

moniſhed of his kinſmen and kriendes to receiue the Da- 
crament, and to thinke of his ſoule : The ſicke man being ſo 
weake, that hee could not ſpeake noꝛ make ſignes vnto his 


kriendes koꝛ all that they could doe: at length one ofthe houle 


Ewhich well knem his nature) ſayd, that if any life were in 
him, hee would make him either ſpeake, oꝛ giue ſignes; tooke. 
the Key krom his beds head, & went about to open his Coffer 
which ſtood at his beds feete full of Poney : the couetous 
ficke nau, with head, keete, and with al his body, made tokens 
and ſignes that his ſoule was there; and that if his Money 
would be taken away, he ſhould pꝛeſently die. 


THE like example is of another. Couetous man, which 
when the Pꝛieſt (accozding vnto the: cuſtome in thole 
dayes)would annoynt him, being ſicke and like to die, he per⸗ 
ceining ſcant that he was touched fo: his imbecillitte x weak- 
nelle, his minde moze occupied on his Purſe then on his 
Dicknefle, was wont to ſay, feeling the Pꝛieſtes hand: CAhs 


toucheth my Purſe ? 

A other great Pzince was ſo conefous, that beeing be 
ſieged in a certaine Citie called Baldac, ofa ſtrong Ring) 

bauing Money ſufficient, wealth and ſubftaunce abounvant 

within the Citte; foz vp deſire hee had to krepe the Money. 

© ao and being taken caytiue, was — 


a 


ofthe King, why hee ſuffered his Citie to be ſubdued, his 
Souldiers flaine, aud hinlelfe to be taken, hauing ſs much 
wealth within the Citie as might defende the Citie, ſaue the 
men, and keepe himlelte from Captiuitie $ Mee being not a- 
ble coanſwere the caule, held his peace. The King percei- 
uing his couetous minde to be the cauſe of all deffruction, 
ſatd : Come tell me where thy Money is And being bzought 
to a huge Tower, where he caryed his Money to laue it, ſhe⸗ 
wed the King where the Money was. The Ring taoke the 
Rey, and lockt him faſt with his Money in the hie Tower, 
ſaying: J will neuer doe thee that iniurie, to take thee away 
from that which thou loueſt better then thy life 5: commaun- 
ding no man vpon paine ok death, to beare him either meate 
oz dzinke: and ſo moſt wetchedlp ſuffered him to die fox 
hunger, hauing Gold and DStluer enough lying by him. 


Examples of Hearing. 

7 Aleriusreciteth à Piſtozie of a certaine oung man of 
Athens, named Polemus, giuen much ts Banqueting 
and Dꝛinking, being allured vnto al pleaſures, hauing 
bis felicitie in eating and dzinking, and fine clothing, 
comming vnto the Schoole of Anaxagoras, was ſo well 
charged with Wine, & fo bꝛaue in Apparell, that the Schol- 
lers of Anaxagoras ſtomacked him fo2 his dzunkenneſle to 
come there: but Anaxagoras perteiuing the caſe of Pole- 

mus, left to ſpeake of that which he then had in hand, and tur 
ned his talke to ſpeake of Temperancie & Sobzietiez which: 
when Polemus heard ſo learnedly and (kilfully, hee thzews-- 
downe his Garland from his head, hee changed his counte⸗ 
nance, wayled his fozmer life ; and rom that tims foʒ ward, 

Polemus lyued honeſtly. Z i 

VLiſſes willing to auspde the ſweete ſonguesof flattering 
Circes, fearing leaſt the like hould happen vnto him, as 
bid vnto diuerg others, ſtopt his and his ſeruants eares with 
Marxe, and ſo auopded-the danger thereof: So, ta heare good 
and holeſome thinges with Polens, it is fruitfull ; and to 
heare flatterie,let all men top their eares with Vliſſes. 
; ffs * , Exanples 
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Examples of diſcord, 


dilcoꝛd and inward contention, the Mile of the Ile conlu⸗ 
med their victuals, lo that they were enfozced to make 
agreement of themlelues: inlomuch that Apollonius wil⸗ 
ling to trauell in making lome kriendes that were toes, one 
of the parties laid that he had rather dye, then ta be made 
friendes : Mell ſaid Apollonius, and dye thou ſhalt, and thy 
graue ſhall be the bellies of wilde bealts, and flying foules, 
and euen that night he died ſodeinlp, aud was devoured of 
bealts,as Apollonius ſald, fo his Tigrilh.and.cruel{minve, 


I. a certaine Ile there dwelt ſome Heremites, koꝛ whoſe 


Examples of Friendſhip. 


Here were twofriendes, the one an Egiptian, the other 
a Citizen of Baldac : this Egiptian making much of his 
friend, lo well loued him, that he wanted nothing which he 
had: By foztune this Egiptian waxed pooze, & ſo acedie,that 
he was enkoꝛced to come vnto the citie Baldac, to know what 
his friend would do foꝛ him: and being aſhamed of his posꝛe 
eſtate, watching a conuenient time to pꝛeſent himſelke vnto 
his friend, went all night vnto a Barne to lleepe: that night 
a murther was committed, and a man flaine, and carryed (bp 
chaunce) into the Barne, where hee being found in the moꝛz⸗ 
ning, was acculed befoze the Judges, that hee murthered the 
man; and being iudged to die, his friend beeing on the bench, 
calling to minde, that it was hee that made much of him in 
berge too2thwith role, and ſayd: that it was not that man 
that llue the man, but euen hee himlelle: The other denaped, 
affirming that hee was iuſtly condemned, and that hee anelp 
aught to die. They both ſtryuing which of them ſhould die; 
the murtherer in deed being in place, ſeeing the perfect ami⸗ 
tie of theſe two young men, and maruepling much thereat, 
was compelled ok loue, to confelſe themurther, and that hee 
Elvetheman, The Judges muling much at the amitie of 
thele men,pardoned them all thzee, CO 
| K.. \ 25 Ayoung 


Aoung man paſſing thꝛough a & Aũderneſle where wilde 
Beaſtes were, hy2ed a ſkilful fellow, which pꝛomiled 
ſuch amitie, chat he would bꝛing him lalke and ſound without 
perill of limme and life : beeing in the middeſt ol the Mood, 
a Beare came towardes them, the fellow that pꝛofeſt him 
friendſhip, tooke his feete and ran and clymed vp to the top of 
a hie Tree, The Stranger perceiuing that his friend was 
fled, and that hee him ſelfe was not able toeſcape, fell downe 
vnta the ground vpon his belly, (fo? it is ſayd, chat the Lion, 
oꝛ the Beare, will ſpare their yeelded pꝛeyes, and ſpecially 
the Beare, if a man hold his bꝛeath as though he were dead:) 
This man taking vpon him to die, the Beare felt and melt 
about his mouth and his eares, whether any bzeath were in 
him oz no, ſuppoſing at laſt, that he was dead, the Beare went 
away. The other that was in the toppe of the tree, alked him 
wheu he came, what the Beare ſpake vnto him in his cave 
when he came vnto him: Marie (ſayd hee) that J ſhould not 
truſt ſuch a Knaue as thou art to go with, in companie where 
dangers were. | | ; 

| Euxample of Flatterie. - | | 
K Zerxes marching towarde the Greekes with a 
Thuge armie of Souldiers, called his Councellers vnto 
him, demaunded of them, what was chielfly to be feared 
in that iourney : One of thein kayd: J keare moſt of all, that 
when the Greekes do heare of psur power, koꝛce, and magna⸗ 
nimitie, that they will flee, and not abide pour Bande. The 
lecond ſayd, that he doubted moſt, that all Greece was not - 
able to lodge them, oꝛ to receiue them vnto their Cities. The 
third ſaid, that he feared mot, ÿ Ocean ſeas were not enough 
fo his Mauies to paſle auer. The fourth feared that the Ayꝛe 
had not roome enough fo2 their Arrowes, that they would 
ſhoote off. The King being puffed vp with pꝛide, hearing his 
Councellers pleaſing him ſo well, demaunded at lat of a cer⸗ 
taine Philoſopher, named Damaſerus (which he carried with 
him) what hee doubted moſt in that AHarres: J feare chiefly” 
Clayd the Philoſopher) leaſt you be ſhamefully deceiued by 
theſe filthy F latterers; - 4 | 
Example- 


The Pilgrimage | 
q Example of Gluttonie. 


Ing Cirus going vnto Scithia, where Queene Tomy- 

ris raigned, vnderſtanding the pouertie of that Country, 

and the beggery to be great, cauſed all his Souldiers ta 

flee from their Tentes, leaving their meate and victuals be. 

hind them, vnto the Scithians; which fo greedineiſe moze 

vnto the meate, then deſirous to purſue Ring Cirus, applyey 

their bellies ſo much, that Cirus being in ambuſhment foz the 

nonce, knowing how that it would come to paſſe, came vpon 

them ſodainely, as they were eating and dzinking, and llue 
and murthered them like Dogges, 


Examples of Rape and Spoyle. 

| Ionides a Pirate vpon the Sea, being taken hy Alcx- 
D ander the great,and aſked of him why he robbed vpon 
the Seas an{wered in this ſoꝛt: {hy robbeft thou 
bponthe Lands: J, becauſe J am.a young Pirate 
vpon the Seas, am called a Theefe: and thou, which doeſt 
robbe Land and Seas, art called a Ring and a Conquerour. 
A fteale a litle in the night time; thon ſpoyleſt al things in the 
night and day timt: Jam inkoꝛced to ſteale, to liue; and thau 
doeſt willingly ſteale, to deſtroy. Dionides can not haue 
.wozſe foꝛtune, noꝛ Alexander can not haue better: fo2 that J 
hope dayly bettex and better, thou haſt need to feaxe wozle 

and woꝛſe. | 


A Certaine pooze Woman came vnta a couctous Judge to 
demaund iuſtice at his hand, complayning a long time ve- 
rie pittiouſly; at length che Judge ſayd, that hee was deake: 

- the pooze Woman hauing a Qupplication made, the next 
time came againe to tender the ſame vnto the Judge, vnte 
whom the Judge ſayd, J am blind: the Woman perceiuing 
his minde, came the third time, and bzought twentie Flozen- 
tine Counters in her hand, ſaying ſsftly : Pp Lozd (ſaid ſhe) 
I p2ap you ſbew mee fauour, heere is twentie Crownes fo2 
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heard her, and ſtretching. koꝛth bis 3 receiued the Coun⸗ 
ters, which as laone as he ſaw, he lame, that they were no 
Gold but Counters: My Lozd (ſaid the woman) now J 
know well that there is great vertue in Gold, that can make 
deafe Judges ta heare, and blinde Judges to ſce, 


A Byſboppe paſſing though a great Citie, a pooꝛe man 
begged one Pennie of him foꝛ Gods ſake, which he could 
not obtaine : the pooze man perceyuing that he could haue 
neueraPennte at the Biſhopes hand, deſired the Biſhop to 
blefſe him: the Byſhop ſtraight vp with his hand and bleſſed. 
him, A TWUoman leeing how francke the Biſhop was of his 
bleſſing, and how hard he was of a pennie, (aide merilie: Alas 
pooze mau ſaide the, ifhis bleſſing had beene woꝛth a pennie 
. hadſt not had it, but becauſe it was nothing wozth f 
halt it. 
Example of Mercie 
Tones King ot Armenia, being vanquiſhed and taken 
by Pompeius the great, when that he came in place befoꝛe 
Pompeius, hee them domne his Crowne pnts the 
ground, and kneeled at Pompeius feete, ſaping;; mercie 
craue, ſtraight Pompeius tooke him vp by the hand, and put 
his Crowne on his heade, and ſaide: J take it moꝛe honou- 
bie io make a King, then to deſtroy a King. 
Examples of Loue. 5 
Wooze Scholler begging his dombe at a Noble wo- 
mans gate, beſought thePozter fo2 the loue ot God, a 
peece of meate, The Poꝛter hauing ſhewed vnto his 
Lady that a pooze ſchuller was at the gate begging 
ſome meate foꝛ Gods ſake : The Lady faide he thouly haue 
nothing there fq2 his ſake: che ſcholler then deſired foz gur 
Loꝛdes ſake dome meate: he was againe denyed : the third 
time he pꝛayed to haue ſome meate fo2 his owne ſake» The 
Ladie then commanded her Pozter to bꝛing the Scholler 
vnto her Chamber, whieh when ſhe perceived him eo bee rags 
gd, and nat ſeene at her befoze, the alked him, whyche. was 


fo helps al ae meate at her Gatefp2 his owae dale mpuß bart 
Gg. no 
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not kiowne of any man: becauſe laid the Scholler you haue 
denyed me fo2 Gods ſake, being the Creato2 ofall thinges, 
I thought to aſke fo2 mine owne ſake, being the ſimple 
va2etch of all men. ö 
Young Uirginrefuſed to haue awealthy huſband which: 
Aber parentes had oꝛdained her, being demaunded the 
caule why ſhe ſo poung a aide denyed to leade her life 
in marriage, ſhe ſaide: when J am married, my hul band, ann 
my childꝛen will claime that loue at my hand then, which now 
God onely hath at my hand, and therefoze J will not marrie. 
Surely in mpiopinion, that was perfect loue to the Creatoꝛ, 
aboue any creature. 5 
Examples of Death. - 
T. is wꝛiten in the liues ok the Fathers, that a young man 
Fass Peremite; was ſerit of his maifter vnto a village 
hard by, where a certaine great Uſurer and a vicious man 
being dead, was carried honoꝛably and buried with ſolem- 
iItie,-with the Bilþop.of that Diocelle : which when the 
Bop ſaw, hee wept out, that ſo eulll-a nam, and ſo-wicked an 
Uſurer ould haue ſuch ſolemne buriall: and turning home, 
hee found his Paifter denoured vf Lyon, which moutd him 
aloft to bee beſide himſelfe, laying : The wicked Alurer 
dyethwith greafhonour, and is buried with great pompe, 
that lived all the daies ofhis lift in ſinne and wiekedneſſe: 
My maiſter being fiftie peares in p wildernelle an Peremite, 
is katen by and deuoured of a Lyon, which ſtudied and trauai⸗ 
ted to fight with fame, and with the Diuell, An Angell ap⸗ 
peared bnto the boy, ſaping:: The diuell can no moꝛe hurt 
thy maiſter, foz he hath done his woꝛſt, and now thy maiffer 
hath conquered the Diuell. The-Ditell ſpared the Uſiter- 
in his lite time, chat he might poſſeſlehimatter his deaths 


7 ., — therelode dying, aw being confttained (fv2 that* 
erefuſed their Gods, and ſaid that he would rather woz-! 
ſhip a Dogge then the Govyof Athens) to dzinke his laſt 
bzaught,perceining that his wife wept,demaunded the cauſs 
af her weeping, his wife anſwered. and-ſaid : he ame” £ 


| of Socrates death is the cauſe ofmy weeping : May rather 
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ſaid Socrates laugh and retopce. at that, and meepe at hun 
that deſerueth death. The like examples haue wee ol Ring 
Autigonus and Anaxagoras the Philoſoyher, hearing both 
that their ſonnes dyen in the warres, che one ſaids, Jknow 
IJ had mp ſonne bozne to dye: the other withqut vexation oz 
chaunge of countenance, made him be buried ous ot hand, ſay⸗ 
ing: it is na. ſcraunge thing ta heare of death hannening al 
well vnto Nꝛincta, as vntopooze men. 
A Great Ring being admoniſhed by bis Phiſitions. of 
41 Ocath, began to lament much his ftate,ſaping : Alas 
Filer that J am, how mante pꝛincely Pallaces, and re⸗ 
gall Courtes : how manie Ringdomes and Countries muſt 
Idepart from, and goe vnto thoſe quarters I know not 
where? How manie JPxinces caulde I commaunp to come 
with me any where: ow many Noblemen might J cauſes 
oe befoze to pꝛouide mp places and ſeates : and nom not one 
pooꝛe man in all the wozld will beare me compante to my 
Sraue. And ſo ſaide farewell thou wozld enimie of my 


— 
THE DEATHES OF CERTAINE 
Noble Priuces, in Engliſb verſe, 


Alexander the great, his death. 
>= > Pat ſound aſſuraunce is of mand 
| W 2H, hat certaine lotte of lifes 
S SNVE/Z hen Atrop cuts, which Lacheſcſpinues, 
WIN with cruell curſed knife: 
bee peſterdap renowned Pzince, 


F 


and Ring of Ringes ſo bꝛaue: 

To dap in mouldzed moſſie Mire, 
lapde in his fatall Graue. 
Pee peſterday the ſonne of Ioue, 

might all commaund at will: 
To day ſtarcke naked in the earth, 

the Moꝛmes his belly fill. FAD 
G g 2. Idlius 


; Iulius Cæſars — 
| Long that ruled Rome at will, 
] in middeſt of Romeam ſpilde: 
And in the Senate houſe, amongſt 
the Senatoꝛs, am kilde. 
Who Countries,Ringdomes, Caflles ſfrong, - 
who Europe all, did quell: 
To Brutus hand, and Caſsius ſnares, 
vnwares J Cæſar fell. 1 
With Bodkins, Daggers, Swo2ds,# Staues, 
JCæſar there was flaine 
Df toſtred foes, which friendſhip kainde, 
as Abel was of Caine. 


- Cirus King of Perſi a, his death. 


ä Pat Kelar, Ring, o Pꝛinte thou art, 
5 ? V that palleſthere this way, 
Suffer Cirus leauen foote to haue, 
| to reit his Cops in Clay, 
Whol e greedte minde, and raging race, 
whole foꝛtune frowning wilde: 
That hee ſhould be in Scithia ſlaine, 
by Tom) ris Queene, in fielde. 
Whole head was oft, and bathde in blood, 
to whom the Queene ſpake firlt : 
Dꝛinke cruell Cirus blood enough, 
who long fo) blood did thirſt. 
| Agamemnon, his death. 
V 5 om ten peares Aarres in Phrigian fieldes, 
\ noꝛ Troy ans foꝛce ſubdue: 
e bom Minde, noz Seas, noz Tempeſt hurt, 
him Clitenmeſtra ſlue. 
This famous Þ)ince, and Captaine graund, 
ok all the Greekes in fielve : 
Whom Fame in Phrigia ſo aduant d, 
his onely Spouſe him bilde. Wy 
Thus Foztune friendly flowed kalt, 
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and kauoured Fame to ſotinds-* 
Till frowning Foꝛtune foylde the , 
which fawning Foztune kound. 


King Pirrhus, his deatfr. 


H Eere Purrhus J?zince of Epire, es 


whoſe foꝛce Tarentum Riem: 
At Argos, by a CAloman flaine, 
with a Tile· ſtane that the chꝛew. 
Thom thouland Pꝛinces could not hurt, 
noꝛ Romans all annsp : | 
Then Hot of Gunnes, ne d2eadfull Dart, 
might PirrhusPzinre deſtroy, ' 
This, lecond Souldier e een, 
to Alexander Ning N 
A ſillie Argiue woman be, 1 
to Graue did Pirrhus Hang 
Hanniball, his death. 
Pe foſtered tame, the gloꝛy great, 
that was in Carthage coat: 
The honour long that Ly bia had, 
againe, in time was loſt. | 
Pee that oft was the ſcourge ol Rome, 
and Romans oft offended; 
Mee that his natiue ſoyle did ſane, 
and Carthage oft defended; 
The lame at lalt, to $ yriafley, 
to craue Antiochus apde : 
Unto Bithinia thence he went, 
to Pruſias Ring,diſmayde: 
And there ta voyde Flaminius kazce, 
with poyſoned do inke did die: 
Thus hautie Hannibal ended like, 
and there his bones dae lie. 
Pomp ius deatn. 


P fleeing Pharſalia fieldes, > : 


from Cæſar, life to ſaue: 
Og 3 


Whom 
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Whomthen Photinus fapned friend, 7 


to Egypt ſoyle did laue: 
And there by flaightes ol faythleſle friendes, 
fo2 Gold and Slluer,loe 
Pompeius head was ſent to Rome, 
ts Cx ſar foꝝ io ſhow, 
Pis body left, vnburied lies 
in Egypts ſlymie ſandes: 
Who ſometime King ot Pontus ꝑꝛeſt, 
and all Armenia landes. 


Cicero, his death. 
om Cicero ſaued oft from death, 
the lame did Cicero kill: 
Pompilius pꝛoud, to pleaſe the rage 
of Marc. Antonius mill, 
; Whoſe head was ſet in ſighs to lee, 
Antonius minde to pleaſe ; 
Whoſe tongue did Fuluia pꝛicke with pins 
her ſtony heart to eaſe, 
Who when he was foz Clodius ſake, 
exiled. Rome, to range, 
Pim twentie thouland Romans mournde, 
in Mourning weedes they change. 
Dee thꝛee times Conſull mas in Rome, 
now in Caieta flaine: 
Whoſe noble name, and laſting faute, 
tall ſtill ou earth remaine. 


Demoſthenes death. 
1 ſugred ſappe, the ſolace long, 
the guide ol Athens then: 
Chat ſtout withſtoop Ring Philips fozce, 
in ſpight of Philips men: 
Ok whom Ring Philip in his Marreg, 
was foꝛc d to ſay at length, 
Hee leared moze Dęmoſthenes tongue, 


of Princes. 
then all the Athenians ftrength, 
Such is the end of moꝛtall wightes, 
ſuch is the miſerie of men, 
Thathow to die, the time, the place, 
hee knoweth not where, noꝛ when. 


Achilles; his death. 
tbe hope of Greece, and Countries cart 
Achilles ſtrong of fo2ce : 
Like toute Alcides fought on foote, 
like Mars himſelfeon Hoꝛſe. 
But Luft, that ruled Gods ſametimes, 
did then Achilles mooue, 
To walke to Troy to feed Deſire, - 
to2 Priams daughters loue: 
But by a Dart that Paris dzoue, 1 
Achilles had his end: 
Whoſe woꝛthy actes, and marſhall feates, 
in Homer well are pend. | 


Hectors death. 
2 Ector moſt ſtuut, whole ſtrokes full terne. 
F the Grecke did gird ſo grim: 
And foyled foes in Phrigian ſieldes, 
Deathhappentd chuß to him. 
In ſpoyling ol Patroclus King, 
Achilles taythfull friend: 
Came ſtrong Achilles ts the- place, 
toſee Patroclus end. 
Then Hectors Harneſſe quite was off, 
ſuppoſingnone ſo nie: 
When great Achilles watcht in plate 
in Hectors face ta flie: 
And with his Speare he tuft him th20ugh, © 
from HeQors ſide to ſide: © 
Thus famous man, any Phrigian Pꝛinte, 
— thus Troyan Nector ide: 
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The Pigrimage 
Themiſtocles death. 
Hat noble Greeke T Loder, | 
by Artaxerxes fozc'd, | 
To ſight againſt his natiue loyple/, 
in Harneſſe bzaue was hoꝛl dz. 
But marke a Moble valiant minde, 
behold a famous deede: 
To hurt his ſoyle, this noble Greeke, 
did feele his heart to bleed: 
To voyde this wꝛath af Perſian Pzince, '. 
hee Blood with Poyſon dzanke: 
And ſo to die, that ſo did live, : 
hee gladly God did thanke. 
Marcellus death. 
Md in his gloꝛy great, | 
triumphant Tictoz okt: | 
The Spurresf Rome, Romane guidt 
in ſtate aduaunc'd aloft: 
ho by the Senate lage was ſent 
to Maſiniſſa Ring, 
And charged that from Africke fieldes, 
an anſwere he ſhould bing. 
On lurging Seas, ot wambling Ma ues, 
vnto his buſineſle bent: a a2 
Dame Foꝛtune with ber klarering feates, - re | 
ſuch loktie mates pzeuent,-: * bs J 
Nero, his death. 
1 N uſt who lift to lead his life, 
with Tyꝛant Nero heere: vt; 
Muſt needes with Nero: end his life, in LSD, 
as did in Rome appeare. enn 
Who llue his Maiſter — 
who did his Mother kill: : 
Who ſpoyled all, who ſparen none, 
who laſt himſelfe did ſpill: | 


Whoſe death as ioyfull was to Ro 1 
as Rome his life deteſt: | 


of Princes. 
That vnto Tiber, hee being dead, 
the Romans thzew this beaſt, 
Hercules death. | 
V V Dich Dꝛagons, Lions, Tigers wild, 
which Veaſtes lo fierce did tame: 
Which Caſtles, Countries, Townes, and Towzes, 
loe Death ſubdued the ſame, | 
What Hercules had at Neſſus hand, 
the ſame with flames did frie: 
Wherein that ofſpzing great of Gods, 
and impe of Ioue, did die. 
Herods death. 
VV” ben Herod raigned in Iuda King, 
his life ſo loathſome led, 
On lucking Babes and J nfantes blood, © 
this cruell Tpzant fed. 
To ſeeke our Sauiour CHRI ST, hee kilo 
the Babes of Iuda land: 
And thought our GDD could not eſcape 
his fomie bloody hand, 
Df TWozmes this Herod was deuourde, 
of Uermine loe, and Mile: | 
His bones, his fleſh, was all conſumde, 
and eaten bp of Liſe, - -- 
Seleucus King of Siria, his death. | 
g Eleucus King of Siria loe, 


Antiochus ſonne the great: 

To whom in mid deſt of ioykull ſtate, 
did Fo2tune vſe this feate: 

That mounted high on ſtately Dteed, 
with pꝛincely pozt to ride: 

From pompe, from pꝛide, from Hozſe he fell, 
and there Seleucus diode: 

That earſt in Siria had ſuch kame, 
and liued long in myyt ei 

With crawling creeping Uozmes he lech 


Carke naken in the earth, . 
2 h. Traians 


The Pilgrimage 
Traians death. Peg ett 
C 7 hen Traian twentie yeats had raignd 
VV in Romane Emmꝑire la: 
In Citie called Seleucia died, 
from Perſia comming fro: 
Mhole noble dayes and happy peares, 
while yet in Rome he dwelt: 
Both Rome and Romanes then reioyt d, 
no griefe in Rome was felt. 
Dee rightly ruled Rome by law, 
hee Romane ſafegard ſought ; 
To punth vice, and hate each ſinne, 
Plutarchus him hath taught. 
King Anceus death. - | 9 
V Do thinkes to io, ſhall hap to woo, * 1 
who thinkes to liue, ſball die: . 
WMho thinkes to ſpeed, hall often mille, 2 
Thus Foꝛtune friendes doth trie, 
as Anceus Ring of Samos ſought, 
to llea a ſauage Boze : 
Mas by the Boze he thought to kill, 
conſtrainde to die befoze, 


Feliogabalus Emperour of Rome, his death. 
hold another Gorgon grim, 
a monſter Cy clop lo: | 
Whoſe lothſome life and wicked wayes, 
| all Rome did feare J know, 
The ſincke of finne, the ſhape of ſhame, 
the Beaſt ol Rome was cald :_. 2 
Che cruelſt ſconrge, the loꝛeſt plague, & 
that euer Rome hath ftald. 
This monſter murthered in a Jakes, 
and halde though Rome in ſtreetes: 
And after thzowne to Tibers treames, - 
Hut in his ſhꝛowding theetes, 
FINIS. 
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1 Of Memorie, and Obliuion. i 5 


Ome hold that opinion, that in the et; 
tut time, whiles pet che woꝛld floꝛiſhed 
not in Learning, chat Memoꝛie then was 
mot ſet by and eſteemed , koꝛ whatſoeuer 

was ſeene oꝛ heard, was chen committed 
, buto Memozie, and not recozded in 


— I Bookes, But Socrates ſapd, after the 
vle of Letters were had, the vertue of Memoꝛie decaped; fog 
the care which then was m {cart and Memoꝛte, with feare 
and diligence to oblſerue, is of. all now put in Bookes, that 
now our Memoꝛie is put in Uziting, and then was it fixed 
in minde: in lo much that the noble Athenian Themiſtocles 
paſſing by Simonides Schoole, who(as ſome ſuppoſe taught 5 nd 
firſt che art of Memozie) beeing demaunded, whether hee 4 

would learne the Art and Facultie of Memoꝛte; anſwered 

that he had rather tearne how to foꝛget thinges,then to keepe 

thinges in Pemozie ; fo2 J can not (ſayd hee) forget what 

J would and J haue thinges in memozie, which fapne J 

would hep were out ok memoꝛie. Seneca doth {9 repoꝛt of 5c. 

himlelle, that he was ol ſuch perfect Memoꝛie, that he could 

rehearſe akter one, by hearing, two hundzed Uerſes: yea (a 

greater maruaile of Memoꝛie) hee could rectte two thouſand 

names of men, being repeated once bekoꝛe him, with as goon 

a Pemoꝛie, as het that ſtrſt named them. The like we read 

of Elius Adrianus a Captaine, that hauiug a great Armie Alus. 

vnder him of Douldiers, if any were abſent in any place a- 

bout any bulineſle, hee had in Memoꝛie the name ol the per⸗ 

ſon, che name of the place, and the cauſe of his buſineſle. Df 

this excellent Memoꝛie (to their perpetuall fame) was Ring 

Cyrus, and Scipio; the one a Perſiau, the other a Romane, - Cyrus; 

which had this fame by Memoꝛie: that either of them cuuld F., pure 

ſeuerally call their Souldiers by name, euery one after an f 

other: which is moſt rare; yea, moſt marueplous, hauing ſo 

meny alwayes under them (as both Rome any' Perſia were 

eſp in their vapesbythent defended) to he able to name lo 
Hh 2. manp 


herviſt ocles 


4 tar, 


Hortenſius. 


(armiacs. 


Cyncas. 


The Pilgrimage 

many Souldiers, as either of them boch had in Armie. Their 
Memoꝛp was ſuch then, that they may not be koꝛgotten now. 
Iulius Cæſar was as much renowmed, fo2 that Plinie repozs 
ted, that he could do ſuch thinges by Memoꝛie, as in reading, 
in talking, in hearing, and in aulwering at one time, that ns 
fault could be found in either of theſe foure qualities, at one 
time pꝛactiled; whereby hee delerueth no leſle Pꝛayſe by his 
Memozie, then Fame by his Actes. Diuers excelled in time 
paſt in Memoꝛie; as Hortenſius à noble Ozatour of Rome, 
was able to ſpeake in any place, any thing which he pꝛemedi⸗ 
tated pꝛiuately, without ſtudy openly : hee had moꝛe truſt in 
bis Memozie, then in Bookes, Carmides of Greece, was 
{o famous foꝛ this facultie, that hee neuer heard any reading, 
but hee could repeat it woꝛd by woꝛd without waiting, were 
the wꝛiting oz reading neuer lo long, hee would not mille a 
ſillable. Cyneas à noble and famous D2atour, one of the 
counſaplours of Ring Pirrhus, beeing ſent from Epire vnto 
the Senatours of Rome as an Amballadour, hee but once 
hearing the names of the Senatours, befo2e he came vnto the 
Senate houſe; where when he came, he named them oꝛderly 


by name, enery one after an other, that all the Denatours 


were in a great admpꝛation of his Memoꝛie, in repeating ſo 
many names, in opening ſo many matters, in concluding ſo 
many thinges: which when hee came vnto Ring Pirrhus his 
Maiſter, home from Rome, hee recited not anelp his doinges 
and ozations, but allo their anſweres and replies, euery woꝛd 


by wozd as then was ſpoken, done, 82 witten by the Sena: 


tours. This Cyncas was not ſo excellent ot Memoꝛie, but 
alſo of paſſing eloquence; of whom Ring Pirrhus was wont 
to ſap, that he got moꝛe Cities, Townes, and Ringdomes by 
the eloquence of Cyneas, then with all the foꝛce c ſtrengch of 


all the Epyrotes beſide. It is witten in Laertius lib. 8: that 


Pythagoras had charge of God Mercury, to aſke what hee 
would (ſauing innnoꝛtalitie) and hee ſhould haue it; and hee 
willed to keepe in Memoꝛie all thinges that hee heard & ſaw, 
and to foꝛget nathing being dead, of that which he ſaw being 
aliue: which being graunted, che loule ok Athalitles — 
n & © 84 ane 
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ol Princes. 
flaine of Menelaus, entered in Euphorbus : ſetondly tooke 


place tn Hermonius : thirdly in Pirrhus: and fourthly in Py. Hermonius. 


thagoras : which had ſuch Memoꝛzie thereby, that hee could 
deſcribe the ſkate of the lite and the dead. Diuers were fas 
mous foꝛ Memoꝛie amongſt the Greekes ; as Archippus, 
Lyftades, Metrodorus, Carneades, Theodectes, and others. 
Many amongit the Romans were renowmed foz their Me⸗ 
moꝛzies, as Iulius Cæſar, L. Scipio, Portius, Claudius, Hor- 
tenſius, with infinite number. What great fame had My- 
thridates King of Pontus, that hauing (as Plinic and Gel- 
lus both repoꝛt) xxii.ſtrange Nations, that were Souldiers 
alwayes in warres vnder him againſt the Romans, hee could 
ſpeake xxii. languages, without Interpꝛeter to open his 
minde vnto them: A ſtrange thing it is now, to finde a man in 
this our ripe peares, that can ſpeake halfe a dooſen ſpeaches. 
Ik a man can but ſmatter in fire oz ſeatten Languages, hee is 
noted to be a rare fellow 3 and yet king Mythridates had xxii. 
A note of great Memoꝛie; foꝛ ſome there bee, in learning one 
ſpeach that they know not, they koꝛget an other that they 


know, That woꝛthie man Lucullus, is remembꝛed of Cicero Luc 


in his fourth Booke of Academicall queſtions, fo2 his pal: 
ling and noble Memoꝛie. The Ægyptians vſed Notes and 
Figures fo2 their Memoꝛie, inlomuch that they marked the 
well Memoꝛed man, with the figure ofa Hare, oꝛ a Foxe; fo2 
that the Hare heareth belt, and the Fore is of greateſt Me. 
moꝛie: and if any wanted Memoꝛie, they compared him to 


Muyt hridatas 


dus. 


the Crocodile, Mee read of Eſdras a Pꝛieſt, that had all the E/aras« 


Lawes of the Hebrews vpon his fingers ende. Mee read of 


Portius, that hee neuer foꝛgot any thing that he once read be- Portius. 


foꝛe. ee againe, would neuer read that, which once he wꝛote, 
but ſtraight out of hand, his Memoꝛie was luch, hee would 
ſpeake it, & pꝛonounce it in oꝛder, euen as he wꝛote it befoꝛe. 
Memonꝛie therefoꝛe is likened vnto a Mette, which taketh and 
ſtayeth great Fiſh, and lefteth thzough the little Fiſh: and 
euen as Bookes that be not occupied ware ruſtie, and cleaue 
together, fo Memoꝛie which is not occupied (ſayth Seneca) 
waxeth dall, and obliuious, as we ↄtten tinies lee how foꝛget⸗ 


0 h 3. kull 


Orbilur, 


Alefiala, 
C aluiſſus . 


Atticus. 


Bamba. 


T hratians. 


Demoſt- 
bent. 


The Pilgrimage 
kull men ware, either with ſicknes,age, oz ſuch like, that let. 
teth the Bemozie of man to be occupied: as Orbilius by exe 
tremitie sf age, fozgot his Alphabets c Letters: Hermolaus 
had a friend, which in his youth was aperfect Grecian, and 
pet in his latter peares maxed lo obliuious, that he could not 
reade Greeke. Plinie ſapth, Meſtala ſurnamed Coruius, 
wared ſo foꝛgettull by long (tcknelle, that he foꝛgot his owne 
name. And Seneca doth wiite of one Caluiſius, that was (s 
weake of Memoꝛie, that he did foꝛget the names of thole, that 
hee was dayly in company with, as Achilles, Vliſſes, & Pry- 
amus, whom he knew very well. That is it els foꝛ a man to 
want Memoꝛie, but to want the name or his knowne kriend; 
fo2 he is no man, that knoweth not that man : as Auguſtus 
Cæſar, ſometime Emperour of Rome, his Beadell hauing 
koꝛgot when he ſhould come vnto the Senate, demaunded of 
the Emperour, whether he would commaunde him to do any 
thing that he could doe: Why(ſayd the Emperour) take this 
Letter with thee, that men may know thee, koz thou knoweft 
no man; fo2 thou wanteſt Memoꝛie. Cicero doth make men» 
tion of Curio, that was ſo obliuious, being a Judge, that hee 
foꝛgot the caſe, which he ſhould giue iudgement vpon, Likes 
wile Atticus the ſoune of Sophiſta, was of ſo fraple Memo⸗ 
rie, that he could neuer keepe in minde, the names of the foure 
Elementes. Bamba, a certaine Ring of che Gotes, by a 
dꝛaught of dzinke giuen by Heringeus his ſacceſſour,loſt his 
Memoꝛzie: it map wel be that dzinke cutteth of Memoꝛie. Fo2 
the Poets faine, that there is a Riuer in Mell named-Lethes, 
whole water if any man taſte thereof, he fo2getteth any thing 
done 02 paſt befo2e. In this were the Thracians ſo dull of 
Memoꝛie, that they could not count aboue the number of 
foure. Now that Memoꝛie is pꝛayſed in ſome, and Obliui⸗ 
ouſneſſe diſpꝛayſed in others, that there want no teſtimonies 
therein: what may be ſpoken of thoſe, that then were counted 
the famous Clearkes, & therenowmedf D2atours in all the 
wozld, which did not onely ſtay in their Oꝛationg, but alſo 
were quite beſide their matters $ as Demoſthenes, and Ci- 


c 1 cro, two noble Oꝛatours, vpon whom depended the ſtate of 


Athens 


of Princes. 
Athens and Rome, fuch imperfection was in them notwith⸗ 

ſtanding, that Demoſthenes was ſo diſmayed at the pꝛeſente 

of Philip Ring of Macedonia, and Cicero ſo aſtonied at the 

pꝛeſence of the Denatours, that both tongue F countenance 

fapled theſe noble Clearkes. Likewiſe Theophraſtus that 

graue Philoſopher, and ſucceſſoꝛ vnto Ariſtotle, many times 

was put to ſilence in the middeſt of his D2ation, befoze the 

people of Athens. So was Heraclitus Seuerus dombe befoze Heraclitus. 
the Emperour, Herodes Atticus was befoze M. Antonius 

quite out of countenance) ſo that the pzeſence of Pꝛinces, the 

dignitie ot i laces, the maieſtie of States, abate and change 

the wozthinelle of the perſon , Some againe challenge vnts 
themſelues, which altogether they are as voyde of as _=_ Hinrarchi 
parchion, who when he would haue contended with Ruffi- 2 com 
nus, had nat a woꝛd to ſpeake, inſomuch that a pꝛouerbe grew Mons. 

by him, applyed vnto him that is moze talkatiue then wile, | 
Hipparchion is dumbe , Some againe with Caſsius Seuc- Cafiins 

rus, which though all his Bookes were burned by Sena: Senerut. 
tours, ſayd, that hee carryed all his Learning in Minde and 

Memoꝛie, which could not be taken away, vnleſſe his life likes 

wile ſhould be taken away: Foz my »Learning (ſayd hee) is 

in my Minde, and not pꝛinted in Bookes, The greateſt excel- 

lencie that can be in man, is Pemoziez and the next thing that 

app2ocheth immozcalitie, is Memoꝛie; and ſa nigh, that ifa 

man could but remember the end of the thinges,he ſhould ne⸗ 

ner taſte death, but he ſhould liue foz euer. 


Of the pilgrimages of Princes, and 
miſerie of mortalitie. N 
ere is no Bealt vpon the earth, no Fowle in 
n the ayꝛe, no Fiſh in the ſea, that ſeeketh his 
; owne decay, but man: as by experience wee 
ſee all thinges to haue a care of their owne 
/o $Y\ lines. The Lion whenhe keeleth himlelte Lion. 


Frog ges of 
Af t, 


Swine, 


A ſea Snaile. 
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Antes. 


The Pilgrimage a 


them is ſhotte though with an Arrow (as the people of that 


Countrey are moſt excellent Archers) they ſeeke Dictamum 
an Hearbe, and as ſoone as they eate any thing of the ſame, 
the Arrow falleth downe, and the wound waxeth hole in⸗ 
continent. There are certaine kinds ok Frogges in Egypt, 
about the flood of Nilus, that haue this perceiueraunce, that 
when by chaunce they happen to come where a Fiſh called 
Varus is, (which is a great murtherer & aſpoyler of Frogs) 
they vſe ta beare in their mouthes ouerthwart, a long Reed, 
which groweth about the banckes of Nilus, ſo when this Fiſh 
doth gape, thinking to feed'vpon the Frogge, the Need is ſo 
long, by no meanes can he ſwallow vp the Frogge, and ſo 
they ſaue their liues, Ff the Goates of Crecte;Jif the Frogs 
of Ægypt haue this vnderſtanding, to auoyde their enemies, 
how much moꝛe ought man to be circumlpect of his life, 
which hath J ſay, millions of enimies neither ſeene noꝛ 
knowne: Ue read in the firſt Booke of Ælian, that the rude 
Swine, ik at any time by chaunce, they eate of that Hearbe 
called Hioſciamus, which dꝛaweth by and by the vaines ſo 
togither, that ſcant they can ſtirre, yet they ſtriue foz remedie 
ſake to goe vnder the water, where they feede vpon young 
Crabbes, to recouer health. In the ſame Booke pee may 
read of a Sea Snaple which from the water doth come vuto 
land to bꝛeed, and after the hath egged, ſhe diggeth the earth 
and hideth her Egges, and returnech vnto the Sea againe, 
and there continueth xl, dapes; and after xl. dayes, ſhe com- 
meth vnto the lelfe ſame place where ſhe hid her Egges, and 
perceiuing that they are readie to come out ok the ſhell, ſhee 
openeth the ſhell, and taketh her young ones with her vato 
the Sea. And thus haue they care and charge, not onely of 
their owne ſtates and lines, but alſoof others, and by ſome 
ſhew of ſenſe, they amende that which is moſt dangerous 
and hurtkull. Foz the ſilly and ſimple Mile haue this kind of 
fozeknowledge, that when any houle waxeth old & ruinous, 


they fozſake their old dwelling and creeping holes, they flee 
and leeke rekuge in an other place. The little Antes haue 


fozeſightes, that whenpenurte any. want of reliefe dꝛaweth. 


CY . 4K 


ueere, they ware ſo painekull and laboꝛious, toyling and tra⸗ 
nailing in gathering together victualles as may ſerue them 
d uring the time of famine; Ik thele ſmall creeping wozmes, 
leely and ſimple beaſtes pꝛouide fo2 themſelues, what ſhall 
wee (ap of man, the King and ruler ouer all beaſtes, who 
hath not onelp a body to pzoutdefoz,, but alſo a ſoule to ſaue: 
Mone happie are theſe woꝛmes and beaſtes in their kind, then 
aà number ot Pꝛinces are; Foz that they by nature onely are 
taught to auoyde they? foes : wee, neither by nature, neyther 
by God the cauſe of all goodnetle, can loue our friendes. 
Therefoze verie well it is ſaidof the wiſe man, that eyther 
not to bee bogne, o elſe beeing bone, ſtreight to die, is the 
happieſt ſfate that can chaunce vnto Man. Foz liuing tn this 
bale of miſerie, wee ſee the Pilgrimages and trauell of life to 
be ſuch, that better farre it were be a pooze quiet man, then a 
buſte P2zoude Pꝛince. And ſith death is the laſt line of life, 
alwell appoynted fo2J92inces as fo2pooze men, who in rea- 
dingthe liues of Emperours, Kinges and Pꝛinces, the Mo⸗ 
bles ok the wozld, leeth not their vnhappie States, which 
comming vnto the woꝛlde naked, c departing from the ſame 
naked, yet like pꝛoud Pilgrimes, are bufte one to deſtroy 
another, not contented with Countries and Kingdomes, goe 
from one place vnto another, krom one countrie vato another 
like Pilgrimes, to bee acquaynted with milerie, cx to ſeeke 


* 


death. Alexander the great Conquerour, taking his voy⸗ Alexander. 


age from his Kingdome of Macedonia 'vnto India, to 
deſtroy all the wozlde, hee was in the Citie of Babylon, 
pꝛeuented by Antipater and Iola his Taſter and Rinlman, 


with Poyſan,and there he died. Philopomen a great Empe- P hilgtomen. 


rour ſometime in Greece, being in pꝛiſon in Meſlena, taken 
in the wars, was fo cruelly handled, that he beſought Dino- 
crates which then was Pzince of that Countrie, and conque⸗ 
roʒ otter him, one dꝛaught ot poyſon: thus he that could not be 
content to be Emperoꝛ and ruler of Greece, was moaued to 
ſeeke death in a ſtrange Countrie amongſt his focs. Ladiſlaus 
Ring ol Apulia endeuouring to ſubdue the Florentines, and 

ſeeking to bee Ring ouer the Florentines, loſt the Rings 
Ji. | dome 
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dome of Apulia. Fo2 by them was he at length poyſoned, aud 
ſo bereft ot his owne Kingdome life. Mich this vnhappie 
kind of death were many Pꝛinces pꝛeuented: no leſle chꝛeat⸗ 
ned are theſe Pꝛinces ot their owne houſhold friendes, then of 
foꝛraine foes: na leſle do their childꝛen, their wiues, bꝛethꝛen, 
c kinſmen, ſtudie to deſtroy the, ſometime foꝛ the kingdomes 
ſake, ſometime fo2 hatred hidden; and moſt often pꝛouoked of 
thele, ta ſpoyle themʒ as it is wꝛitten, that Claudius Cæſar an 
Emperour of Rome, was poiſoned of his owns wife Agrip- 
ina. Antiechus King of Siria was popſoned oł his Queene 
Laodice, fo that he was in loue with Berenices king Ptholo- 
meus ſiſter, Conſtantine the Emperour, the ſonue of Hera- 
clius, being bur one yeare a ruler ot his Empire, was poyſo⸗ 
ned by his mother in law named Martina. The very cauſe of 
the Emperour Conradus death;which was Frederiks ſonne, 


Conſtantinus 


mers. was the Empire and rule of Rome: Fo Manfredus his ſuc= 
ceſſfour made the Phiſitions foz money to popſon him, that 
then he being the ſuccellour of the Empire, might beare rule. 
O vnhappy ſtate of ꝛinces, whole liues are deſired of friend 
L. Yeitius, and foe. Dow ſoze was L. Vectius ſet on of Cæſar, to betray 


Pompeius the great, which fo2 the loue and zeale that Pom- 

peius had in Rome, Cæſar began to maltce Lucullus, Curio, 

Cato, and Cicero, foꝛ their pꝛiuate loue towarde Pompeius. 

No leſſe daunger it is to be in fauour with pꝛinces lometime, 

then perilous to bee P2tnces, Mee reade of a Queene na⸗ 

Niſimunda. med Roſimunda, the Daughter of King Cunimunda of Ge- 
pida after that the poiſoned Albonius Ring of Longobardes. 
her firſt huſband, ſhee married a Þ2zince of Rauenna, named 

Helinges, which likewiſe ſhe thought to poylon, but being 

warned in the middeſt of his dzaught, hee cauſed his wile to 

dzinke the reſt: which dzinke, was the cauſe of both their 

deaths, [Dow many noble ꝛinces in the middeſt of their Pil⸗ 

grimages died that death 4 as Diocleſian the Emperour of. 

C:roles.” Rome, Lotarius Ring of Fraunce, Carolus the eight of that 
{+ -ynibal. name, with diners others, as Hannibal ꝛince of Carthage, 
/*r:i/febulur, Ariſtobulus Ring of Iuda, and Lucullus Empero? of Rome. 
Pꝛinces and Moble men doe ſome time poyſon themielues, 
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leaſt they ſhould bee enfo2ced ot their foes ko doe what they 
would; as Themuſtocles being baniſhed from his countrie 
Athens, when he did deſerue well life and hono2,being in ler⸗ 
uice with Artaxerxes Ring of Perfta,poyſoned himſelte with 
the blood ofa Bull, in pꝛeſence ok all the Perſians, leaſt he 
. ould be compelled to fight in warres againſt Greece his 
Countrey, Euen io Aratus ꝛince of Sicionia, perceiuing raus. 
Philip the younger, ſhculd baniſh and exile him out of his 
Countrey, was eafozced tu dꝛinke his owne death, oncof his 
owue hand. Euen after this ſozf, after long adminiſtration 
of the common wealth, after great honour had, and after 
Pꝛincely dignifies poſſeſſed, with woꝛthie renowme, and 
fame recetued, did noble Socrates, learned Anaxagoras, 
wozthie Seneca, and famous Demoſthenes poyſon them 
felues. Thus their pilgrimages were ended, and their 
lines finiſhed, their honour and dignitiy, their fame, and 
renowne did purchaſe them death. Happie then are thoſe, 
whom the wozld knoweth not, who defire not to be acquam- 
ted with the wozld, but quiet and contented do trauaile their 
Pilgrimage, Mad not Iugurtha thirſted fo2 the Kingdome 7 52 
of Numudia, he had not ſlaine his two bꝛethzen Adherbales h 
and Hiempſales, which were partakers of the crowne, fo? the 
which, vengeance fell vpon him; he had not come vnto cruell 
Marius hand to bee ſubdued, neither had he dyed inpiſon. 
Pad not King Sy phax thirſted after the Empire of Rome, Syphax. 
be had neuer bene taken captiue and pꝛiloner with Tyberius, | 
where hee at length out of his Ringdome dyed in pꝛylon. 
Henrie Þ third was ok his owne ſonne, named Henrie, againe rien, 
put in pꝛiſon, where he dyed. Ariſtonicus foꝑ all his buſineſſe R 
and great doinges, was vanqutſhed by the Conſull Aquilius, 
and put in p2yſon, where likewiſe he died. In pꝛilon diuers 
ꝛinces ended life in foꝛraine countries. Diuers kindes ot 
deathes, ſundzie plagues happen vpon PPꝛinces, moze then 
vpon any men els, as ozderlp J meane to pꝛooue by their 
Pilgrimages and lines, Some by fire, as the Emperour 
Phalaris of Agrigentin, who was burned with all his Chil- P Hhalaris. 
den, and his TU ike in the bꝛaſen Bull, which Perillus _ Perellus. 
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T bemiſtocles © 


Ariſtonicus, 


Perils, 


Alcibiale, 


fo2 others, and when Perillus firſt affapyed.this new inuented 


wozke beioze all others, and after him the Cinperour him: 
lelke was put therein. By fire was the Emperour Valentine 
burned of the Gothes; by fire was that famous Greeke Al- 
cibiades deſtroied in Phrigia, burned in bed with his woman 
Tymandra, after he had ruled Athens, and all Greece along 
while, this was his ende. Sardanapalus that great King, and 
laſt Pꝛince of Aſſiria, fearing to tail into the handes of Ar- 
bactus, and deteſting ts die by his enemies, made a ſolempne 
fire, where after his lewde lyke, wantoning in luſt, and fol- 


lowing his deſtre,he burned himlelfe: it was the ende of that 


renowmed man Hercules which conquered Monſters, fub- 
dued Serpentes, Lyons, Dꝛagons, and wilde beaſtes, to 


die by wearing of Neſſus ſhert the Centaure, which burned. 
him aliue. To ſpeake of Pꝛince Boges, the deare friende 
ſometime of King Zerxes, which when hee knew that hee 


could not eſcape the hande of Cimon, & the power of Athens, 


he made a great fire, where he cauſed his o ike and Concu⸗ 


eAchans, 


Bomilchay, 
Iuſti. lib. . 


Policraten. kette. Policrates who was ſuppoſſed to be the happieſt 
| . JPaince * 


bins, his Childzen and Family to be burned, and then his 


Gold, Siluer, aud Trealure, and laſt of all burned him ſelke. 


Empedocles, Catullus, Luctatius, Aſdrubal, and Portia died 


this death. J map not be tedious in reciting too many names, 
but to ſhewe and to wꝛite ſome, that did take a part of ſundꝛie 
plagues, and diuers deathes. So deſtrous were men alwaies 
to become Pzinces, ſo ambittous of honour, ſo greedie of 
wealth, that hauing the name of a King, they thought to 


auoide and eſcape that, which alwayes wayteth hard at the 


heeles of Pꝛynces, J meane death, Were not Pꝛinces han- 
ged of their owne ſubiectes, which is the vileſt and moſt igno⸗ 


minious death that can bee: Achæus Ring of Lidia, foꝛ that 
he troubled his ſubiectes with newe Taskes and Sublidies, 
was hanged ok his owne Subiectes ouer the Riuer Pacto- 


lus. Bomilchar, a Pꝛince of Libia, being ſuſpected ok his 
owne country-men the Carthaginians, that he had conſpired 
with Agathocles, vnto the annopaunce of the ſubtectes, was 
hanged in the Citie of Carthage, in the middeſt of the Mar⸗ 


4a 
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inte, that euer reigned in Samos, who neuer ſaſtaired any 


loſſe by Fo2tune,at length was by Oroetes the Perſian, King 


Darius genexail, hanged in open ſight of Samos. Herodotus 


122 


doth affirm? that Leonides that famous King of Sparta, that Leonides. 


long ruled the Lacedemonians with great fame & renowne, 
was by Z er xes King of Perſia, after his head was ſmitten 
off, commaunded notwithſtanding to be hanged, Trogus 
doth wꝛite ol Hanno, a j ꝛince of Carthage, which flouriſhed 
in the time ol King Plulippe, father tu Alexander the great, 
which fo2 his pꝛoſperous lucceſle, fo2tune, and lucke, that he 
hadde in all his attemptes, waxed to be ſuch a Tyꝛaunt that 


his owne people firſt bounde him with Coardes, whipt him 


with roddes, pluckt out his eyes, bꝛake his legges, cutte off 


his handes : and at laſt to recompence his tyꝛannie, they 
hanged him vp in Carthage. Theſe were no meane men, 


that thus were hanged in their owne Countrey,of their owne 
people: But honour which is alwaies ambitious, doeth 
bꝛing this to paſſe euery where. ThelePzinces were in the 
middeſt of Life, arreſted by Death, and by diuers kindes of 


death. Some as you haue heard with poilon, ſome with fire, 


ſome with hanging haue ended thei : ilgrimages: ſome a⸗ 
gaine were deuoured ok their owne Mozſes, as Diomedes 
King of Thracia was foode himlelfe vnto thoſe beaſtes, 
which bekoꝛe he kedde with mennes bodies, The Ring of 
Eubæa fot his tyzannie in Boetia, was giuen by Hercules to 
be eaten ofhis owne Hozles, Licinius the Emperonr, at 
what time he had appointed his daughter Herina, ſhould bee 
giuen to his Moꝛſes to be eaten, he himſeltfe miniſtring her as 
foove vnto them, was tozne in peeces. It happened that 
Neocles the ſonne of that noble Greeke Themiſtocles, was 
by à Hoꝛſe likewiſe devoured. This plague was not ſtraung 
vnto 5P2inces, fo2 they were alwates ſubiect vnto all kinde of 
deathes, After that famous Pꝛince Metius Captaine ofthe 


Libians,had bꝛoken with the Romaines pꝛomiſe of truce and 


amitie, hee was afterward(as Liui doth witnefſe)taken and 


dꝛawne of fower great hozſes aliue, at the commanundement 
of Tullus Hoſtilius being then Ring ol Rome. Ring The- 


Fauno. 


Diomede-. 


Liciniuc. 


Neocles. 


Metins. 8 


Fippolitus. 


Laocoon, 


Cleopatra, 


Opheltæ. 


| Linus. 


Coſinges. 
Euripides. 


Baſilius. 


Seltucus. 
Bela. 


i» Morimage _ 


ſeus ſr une Hippolitus, beeing then falfly of his Mother in 


lawe Queene Phædra accuſed, flying to auoyde the furie 
and rage ol his Father at the requeſt of the Queene, was 
to2ne in peeces of wild Hoꝛſes. But let vs palle further, and 
then wee ſhall reade, that ſome againe, euen as the afoꝛeſaide 
Pꝛinces were deuoured of Hozſes, were of Serpents ſtunge 
vnto death, as Laocoon that woꝛthie Troyan, was in open 
ſight, ot two Serpentes deſtroyed: ea, that famous and ware 
like woman Cleopatra Queene of Egypt, after her Louer 
and friend Marcus Antonius was conuicted by Auguſtus 
Cæſar the Emperour, the had rather to bee ouercome with 
Derpentes, then lubdued by Cæ ſar. TUtth this death was 
Opheltes Lycurgus ſonne, King of Menea vanquiſhed, 
Agatine, ſome of wilde Bozes,and raging Lions periſhed, as 
Anceus King of Samos, and Paphages Ring of Ambraeia, 
periſhed in the like miſerie: the one by a Boze, the other by a 
Lyon, Some oy Dogges, as Linus Apollos ſonne. Plinie 
in his leuench booke,maketh mention or a Qneene in Bythy- 
nia, named Coſinges, Ring Nicomedes Wite, whom her 
owne Dogges flue, and tare in peeces. Euripides that lear⸗ 
ned Greeke, comming in the night time, from Archelaus 
King of Macedonia, with whom he had bene at ſupper was 
by an ill willer of his mette, named Promerus, which ict his 
Dogs to mangle him vnto death. Euen lo were Heraclitus 
and Diogenes (both Philoſophers) by dogs like wiſe killed, 
J map not foꝛgette ſo great a ꝛince as Baſilius the Empe⸗ 
rour of Macedon, which in Hunting amongeſt his Lozdes 


and Nobles, yea, amongſt thouſandes ok his Commons, he 


onely meeting a Hart in the chaſe, was pꝛickt in the legge, 
and ſo dyed, As foꝛ Seleucus Ring ok Siria, Sonne vnto 
Antiochus, lurnamed the God, and Bela King of Pannonia, 
they were both thzowne by thep2 Hoꝛſes, and ſo dyed, It 
thele miſchaunces happen vnto Pzinces in the middeſt of 
theyꝛ gloꝛy and ſtate, what is it then but milerte of moꝛtalitie, 
and pilgrimages of Pinces, fith nothing expeileth fate, 
noꝛ can auoyd death. Some ſo wearie of life, ſome ſo feare- 
full of death, that they thzew them ſelues into waters to be 
dꝛom⸗ 
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momned: others, fo; all their diligent feare, watching fo2 
death, were moſt ſhamefully notwithſtanding, by death pꝛe⸗ 
uented. Frederickethe Emperour, marching towardes Ie - Fredericke, 
rufalem, after that he had taken Cities and Townes in Ar- 
menia; in paſling thꝛough a little Riner, he was owned. 
Decius that noble and ſtout Ring, enfo2ced to take his flight Decius. 
from the Gothes, (with whom he then was in warres) was 
dꝛonmed in the March ground, Marcus Marcellus, after that Marcellus. 
he had been a Conſull in Rome thꝛee times, befoze the third 
warres betwirt the Romanes end the Carthaginians, was 
likewiſe by a ſhipwzacke,caft away. Pow many noble Pꝛin⸗ 
ces were d2owned with Pharao. King of Ægipt inthe Red 
ſea, we read in the ſacred Scriptures . How many againe, 
that Seas and TUaters ſpoyled from life, we read of, which 
altered the names of the Seas and Maters, when they were 
downed, with their owne names. As by Xgeus King of A- Agen. 
thens death, the Sea Ægeum was called. By Tirrhenus Tirrhenus. 
death King of Lidia, the Sea was called Firrhen : And fo 
Ring Tyberinus, altered the Riuer named Ælbula by his Tybermue. 
death, to be the riuer of Tiber. Againe, the Sea Helleſpont, 
by a woman named Helle. The Sea Heſperides, by the 
Maydes called Heſperides: So by Icarus and Myrtilus, the F carus. 
Dea of Icarus, # the Sea Myrton were ſpoken, Too many Ayrtilus. 
were by Maters ſpoyled, as we ſee dayly by experience. As 
foꝛ hunger, diuers Pꝛinces againe died 2:yea, compelled to 
eate their owne fleſh; as Eriſicthon and Neocles a Tyzaunt Eriſicthen. 
of Scicioma, which koꝛ his cruell tirannie vnto Athens, taſted: 
of the ſame feaſt him felfe, Ft is bitten in Curtius, that 
Queene Sy ſigambis King Darius mother dyed of hunger. S: gam bis. 
Who lo readeth Chꝛonicles, ſhall finde diuers milchaunces 
happen vato Pzinces, from time totime, fo2 that they be en⸗ 
uied at. Foꝛ Viixes p Greeke, leaſt any offpzing of Hector 
ſhould rile in Phrigia, to revenge the fall of Troy, and his 
Countrep, caſt He&ors ſonne Aſtianax quer p walles aliue. 
Cuen as ſometime Lycurgus. Ring of Thracia, was of his 
owne Subiectes, chꝛowne headlong into the Sea, fo2 that he 
firſt mingled Water with Mine. How many famous any 

« noble 


Pyrrhus. 


Pyranatr, 


Cebrion, 
Cignus. 


Nicanor. 


Sertorius, 


Carbo. 


Caſar, 


Jurges. 
Manlius. 


Tullas 
Hioſtiluuts. 


Capaneus. 


e Pilgrimage * 


noble Princes were ſtoned, and by ſtones died; as valiaunt 1 
Pirrhus King ofthe Epirotes, being in Marres with Anti- 


gonus, was ſlaine by an olde woman with a Tile ſtone, at 


Argos: Pyrander at that time the Athenians warred againſt 
Eumolpus, foz that hee fearev Famine, hiding the Wheate 


fromhis Souldiers, was thercto2e.of them, ſtoned to death, 
Euen ſo was Cinna the Romane, at the Marres betwixt the 
Frenchmen and Rome, foꝛ the like thing, ſtoned vnto death, 
Stout Cebrion, Ring Priamus lonne, was flaine by a 
Stone of Patroclus, at the ſiedge of Troy: So was Cignus 
of Achilles, at the ſame time. O vnſteadkaſt Foꝛtune, that lit: 
tle Stones ſhould end lo many famous liues ot Pꝛinces. O 
vnpꝛudent ꝛinces, that know not how nigh alwayes ye are 
vnto death. Mom many did God puniſh and plague with ſo: 


Mithridates daine death, foꝛ their offences miſlyuing: as Mythridates 


King of Pontus, Nicanor the ſonne of Parmenio King of 
Macedonia, (as Curtius in his 5. Booke doth wzite) died ſo⸗ 
dainely. Sertorius was flame ſodatnely at a Banquet by 


Heliogabalus Vpenna. The Emperour Heliogabalus was killed vpon 


his Stoole at his eaſement, and thzowne into Tiber. Carbo 
à noble Romane, after that ſoꝛt, while he was eaſing himlſelfe 
vpon his Stoole, was commanded to be murthered by Pom- 
peius. That renowmed and famous Conquerour Iulius Cæ- 
ſar, was in the middeſt of the Citie ol Rome, where he was 
Emperour; yea, in the Senate houſe murthered and mang⸗ 
led ol Brutus and Caſsius. Diuers Conſuls in Rome, died 
this death: as Fabius Maximus, Gurges the Senatour, and 
Manlius Torquatus, euen at his ſupper died pꝛeſently. 
Thus ſome with Thunder-bolts did God likewile puniſh; 
as JIzince Capaneus, flaine at the Marres ot Thebes. Tul- 
lus Hoſtilius Ring ot Rome, was with a Thunder-bolt, fo2 
his inſolencie c p2ide,flaine, Zoroaſtres Ring of the Bactri- 
ans, (the ſirſt inuenter of Magique) was likewite by that 
kind of death ouertaken. ide in Pꝛinces was the onely 
cauſe of their falles, inſomuch that the Poets kaine, that the 
great, monſtrous, and huge Giant named Enceladus, foꝛ his 
ꝓꝛoud enterpꝛiſe againſt Iupiter, was thzowen with a — 9 
derbolt, 
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derbolt, vnto the bottome of Etna, à fiery and flaming Mou 

taine. The vncertaine ſtate ot Pꝛinces, the flatetrie befo2e, 

.and the enuy behinde, is ſeene and tried by their death. Who 

liueth ſa ſhoꝛt a time as a Pꝛince + Mho dieth ſo ſtraunge a 

death as a Pꝛince: Tho liueth in care : Who diech lining, 
butaPzince + Mas not Sergius Galba, and Commodus the Galba. 
Sonne of Marcus, ſurnamed Anbilius, twa Empersurs of Commodus. 
Rome, the one, by Otho flrangled in the Marketſplace of 

Rome; the other, pꝛiſoned by Martia his owne Concubine, 

afterhe ruled Rome pxiii.yeares : Mas not (J ſay) Lentulus, x,y; 
being taken in conipiracie with that wicked Cateline, flaine & 
mangled at ÿ rommandement of Cicero, who then was Con: 

ſull at Rome? Likewiſe Cethegus, Gabinius, Ceparius, and 
Stabilius, fo2 that they rebelled with Catelin, were appointed 

by the Senatours to bee ſtrangled in pꝛiſon. Nothing lo vn- 

certaine as the ſtate of Pꝛinces, nothing moꝛe deceiptkull then 

Painces againe, as well pzooued by hiſtoꝛies: Fez Minoes Mino. 
Ring of Creete trauelling after Dedalus vnto Sicilia, was 

there ol his great frend Ring Cocalus, as he ſuppoſed, flaine 

though deceipt : even ſo was Alebas chiefe gouernour ok, ep. 
Lariſſa, a citie in Theſſalie, murthered ofhis owtie Souldt- 

028, The deſire that men beare vnto honour and dignitie, is 

commonly accompanied with death, as Spu. Caſsius, and Spu. Meelins; 
Spu. Melius foz the greedines vnto the Empire ol Rome, | 
were both wozthily beheaded. God hath ſhewed iuſt vens 

geance vpon Pꝛinces foꝛ their iniquitie, with plagues and 
Heſtilences, which ſpoiled the Emperox Conſtantine, and (onſtantine, 
the Empꝛelle his wife Zoæ, and by this were Marcus Anto- 

nius, Alphonſus, and Domitius tuſtly & wozth ily puniſhed. Abhonſur. 
God hath woonderfullp puniſhed the pꝛide of Pzinces, even 

with tamefull and horrible death, that Lice and Uermine 

conſumed their bodyes aliue: As Maximilian the Empe⸗ 

rour, Arnulphus, Honorificus Ring of the Vandoles, and {yuh}, 
Herode King of Iewrie, were eaten vp aliue with vermine Honor fi cus. 
and woꝛzmes. Plinie and Plutarche, ſaie that pꝛoude Silla, 5,,, | 
which ſoꝛe plagued Rome and Italie, had all his fleſh conuer- | 
red vnto Lice, aud ſo die 3 doeth kikewile * 

| be | 


Pit ha. 


Apollo. 


Saba, 


Cornelia, 


ttacus. 


Plato. 


The Pilgrimage 
of one Pheretrina a Queene of Barcæans, that of this ſilthie 


aud hoꝛrible death died. God gaue them ouer in the middeſt 
of their pleaſure, euen eatyng and dꝛinkpug, as Septimus 


and Valentianus, tua famous Emperours died of lurket, foꝛ 


want of digeſtion. Archeſilaus died pzeſently with one 
dꝛaught of wine, hat is the like ot ꝛinces : but an vncer- 


taine Pilgrimage, which ſcant leeth his daies fully by nature 
graunted, as we lee how, and after what ſozt they dye daily 
eutry where. There was great difference betweene the Pil⸗ 


grimage ok Vliſles & his fellowes, which Circes the Mitch 
did chaunge vats diuers kindes of beaſtes, fo that they knew 
not what ilgrimage meant, and VIiſſes himſelfe kept his 
naturall ſhape and frame, And fo} that in his Pilgrimage hee 
was wile, and painkull in his life, hee did learne of Zolus 
Phiſick, of Circes Magicke, ok Calipſo Aſtronomie, and 
that vnder coulour of fables, That pilgrimage is onelp ap- 
pointed vnto man, to know himlelfe,and to lerue his God: 
diuers learned Philoſophers, as Pithagoras, Democritus, 
Anaxagoras trauelled from Greece vnto Agypt, vnto Per- 
ſia, vnto Caldea, and to diuers other countries foꝛ knowledge 
ſake. Anacharſis from colde Scythua, made his voyage to A- 
thens fo2 learning, Appolonius from Rome went oner Cau- 
caſus vnto India, vnto Aſsiria, to know moꝛze Philoſophie. 
Yea, women are famous fo2 their Pilgrimage therein, as 
Saba came from Æthiope, the fartheſt part of the wozlde, to 
heare Salamons wttte, and to learne wiledome. Cornelia 
from Rome being a noble woman, went vnto Pal æſtina to 
heare laint Hierome teach Chꝛiſtians. The Pilgrimage that 
Solon made foꝛ Athens, that Licurgns made foz the Lacede- 
monians, that Architas made foꝛ Tarentum are commended, 
The trauell that Pittacus tooke foꝛ the people of Mytilæna, 
that Cleobulus tooke foꝛ the Rhodians, that Bias and Thales 
tooke koꝛ the people of Ionia are pꝛailed. We are bozne not 
foꝛ our ſelues, but fo2 our countrey and kriendes, fo2 them 
wee ought to trauaile. Foꝛ this cauſe became Plato, from a 
famous Ozatour in Athens, to bee a renowmed ſouldiour at 


the beſiegyng ot Corinth, and Jenagra: Fox this caule went. 


Socrates 


TI” 


phers were not alwapes occupied with Bookes, but when 


Socrates Platoes maifter to Amphipolis, aud Potidzatwo Socrates, 
great Cities in Delos, to fight fo2 his Countrey. Philoſo- 


time ſerued, they were ſeene in armes, as Architas was fire Architas. 
times generall amongelt the Tarentines. Tyrtæus elected Tyte. 
graund Capitaine amongſt the Lacedemonians, Xenophon X#nophoy? 


whom Thucidides highly aduanceth, one of the chiefe Soul: 
diours of King Cirus. That cauſed the Phtloſopher Zeno 
ts reliſt the pꝛincely power of King Antigonus: What moos 
ued Bias to withſtand the foꝛce of King Aliates? In fine, 
what made Phocion, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles and others, to 
become iouidiours, to ſtand in armes againſt their enemies: 
the loue of Athens. The pilgrimage of this our life is no- 
thing els, but a continuall trauell, vntill we come to our laſt 
tourney, which ts death : then ts the enve of all pilgrimage, 
and iuſt account to be made koꝛ the lame. | 


Of Diſsimulation and Craft, of Subtiltie and Deceipt. 
e Dat Cimke Philolopher Diogenes, making 
n himlelte tgnozaunt ſometime in that, which 
r bee knew beſt; was woont in banquets and 
PILES keaſtes, to ſay, if any man had demanded what 
Os, inde of meate there were; J| cannotname it, 
hut can cate it:and lo would palle to anſwer 
any thing truly with diſlimulations. So likewiſe Sigiſmond 
the Emperour would laie, that hee that could not diflem- 
ble, could not rule. At what time Galbaa Citizen of Rome, 
had hidden a gentleman named Mecænas vnto Supper,per- 
ceiuyng the gentleman to bee in lone with his Mike, faigned 
himſelfa fleepe, fo2 that Mecænas might ſhew ſome part of 
his will, and loue in the meane ſeaſon ; while his wike and 
Mecænas were in talke, and he himlelfe diſlemblingly ſlept, 
came one of his leruants, to take ſome thinges away from the 
table ſuppoſing his maiſter had beene aſleepe : vnto whom 
his maiſter ſaide, well you varlet, though J lee not Mecznas, 
vet I lee pou, J lieepe vnto him, and not vnto vou. The like 
| | k 24 dilli⸗ 


Diogimes. 


(alba. 


co 


Aecanas. 


Diemoſt hen. 
eArchias. 


Mete llus 
diſiimulatiõ 


Philip. 


Alcibiades. 


diſfimulation was betweene Demoſthenes and Archias, at 


what time he fled Athens, foꝛ feare of Antipaters diſpleaſure, 
and went vnto the Ile Calauria, where in p Temple of Nep- 
tune he hid himſelfe vntill Archias tame, and pꝛomiled him 
what honour and dignitie he ſhould haue, ik hee could come 
vato Antipater, and with faire wozdes he diſſembled with 
Demoſthenes, that he came fo2 the purpole from the Ning 


vnto him: Demoſthenes perceiuing his diſſimulations, and 
_ craftte meanes, anſwered platnely, to moue him vnto anger, 
and ſaid : Thou of all men couldeſt neuer play vpon. the 


Stages, plaping thy part then, where trueth is-oftentimes 


opened, and now at this time, thou canſt not be an Dꝛatoꝛ 
to perſwade me: whereat Archias waxed angrie, and thꝛeat⸗ 
ned to hale him out of the Temple; vnts whom Demolt-. 


henes anſwered : Now perfozce thy diſſimulation is chaun- 


ced vato trueth. J mighthereon ſtay, to note the great dil⸗ 


ſimulations betweene Metellus and Scipio, which was fo 


great, that Metellus faigned that Rome was happie, that 


Scipio was bone therein, and pet was his moztall enimie 
all the dates of his life, In like caſe Fredericke an Emperoz 
ſometime of Rome, at what time the Senatozs would goe 
fit about the ſtate of the Citte, would ſay; Bekoze you goe in- 
to the Senate houle, caſt away from you two thinges that 
pou carrie with pou: and being demaunded of the Senatozs. 
what two thinges were they, bee ſaide, Simulations, and 
Dillimulations, In this, Philippe of Macedon did differ 


much from his Sonne Alexander, inſomuch that Alexan-. 


der would conſent to nothing, but to magnanimitie and 


trueth, and his father to all kind of falſhood, as was ſeene by 


ſubduingofthe Sarunſians, and the Cities of Thraciaz who 
vnder coulgur of peace,comimaunded his Souldiers to bꝛing 
vnder their Cloakes, euery one a Coard, that at what time 


King Philip made ſilence to ſpeake, the enemies being atten, 


tive ta heare, hee reached fooꝛth his right hand, fog a watch⸗ 
woꝛd to his Souldiers, ſodainely to bind with their Coards 


their enimies, and to bꝛing them captiue to Macedonia. 


The like craft vſed Alcibiades amongſt the Agrigentines, 
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faigning . 


faigning that he had to ſpeake fo2 the common p2ofite,as well 
of Athens, as of Agrigentum; calling them into place, as 
though he would open tome thing neceſlarie vnto them; had 
the Greekes ready in the meane time, to take the Citie, and to 
polleſle their ſubſtaunce by this craft, Such craft vſed Fhra- 
ſillus, to take the Citie Byzantium: Such deceipt vſed Zo- 
pirus, to ouercome Babylon : Such did Tarquinius the 
jonne of Sextus Tarquinius pꝛactiſe againſt the Gabians; 
who when he percetued, that his father might by no meanes 
ſubdue them, hs imitated Zopirus craft, making the enimies 
to belieue that he was ill handled, and cruelly vled of his fa⸗ 
ther, and that he knew well how to deceiue his father, and to 
betrap him vnto them,; they being ready to belieue Tarqui- 
nius, made him chiete of their companie: hee ſtraight ſent to 
his father meſlengers, to ſigniſte vnto him, that hee might doe 
his plealure with his enimies. The old Tarquinius vnder⸗ 
ſtanding the craft and ſubtiltie ol his ſonne, bꝛought the Mel⸗ 
ſenger vnto a faire Garden, nuſtruſting (like a wile Pꝛinte) 
the matter, gaue this lubtile warning vnto his ſonnes Em⸗ 
baſſadour, Walking vp and downe the Garden with diuers 
noble men, he with his Staffe beat the chiele Flowers of the 
Garden, ſaying vnto the Meſlenger: Fare well, tell mp ſonne 
what J doe, and bid him doe accoꝛ dingly: Thus young Tar-- 
quinius perceiuing his fathers minde, flue the beſt of his eni⸗ 
mies, opp2elled the chicke men, and betraped the Citie vnto 
his father. By this meanes and like craft, Conon the Athe- 
nian, decciued the Perſians in Ciprus. The ſubtiltie that Py- 
ſiſtratus vſed to beguile the people ot Megæra, and Hanni- 
bal in Italie when he ſubdued Tarentum, are to like effect, 
inſomuch that Hannibal was want ta ſay, When the Ro- 
manes had againe woon Tarentum; Eaaem arte qua prius co- 
pimus, Tarentum amiſimus: F oꝛ by craft Hannibal vanquiſhed 
the Tarentines; and by craft, did the Romanes win the ſame 
againe. Antigonus deteiued the Citizens of Corinth, vn: 
der 5 colour of marriage betwirt his lonne Demetrius, and 
Alexanders wife, who then was a widow, and a Queene in 
Corinth: fo in the middeſt of triumphes, and pꝛeparations 
9 Kk. 3»- £0. 
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to he: neartiage; . —— by deceite e tooke the Caſtle, 
commanded his Souldtours in armes, and pꝛoclatmed hun 
ielte king in Corinth. In the fame booke of Poliænus, the 
like hiſtozie is wiiten of Ly ſander of _ and Nearchus 
of Crate, the one Mmonitiing to the inhabitants of Miletum, 
his aide and helpe, in dekending their liberties: the people | 
giuing credite vnto a Kinges pꝛomile, truſted to have Liſan- 
der their fpectall friende, they founde him their moꝛtall foe, 
[92 he detceined them thereby, aud tooke the Citie ot Miletum 
vnto him ſelte. The other lailiug buto the hauen or Telmeſ- 
{ys to reuue frendſhip with Antripatridas, who then goner- 
ned the Citie of Tclmeſlus,vnver the coulour of friendlhip, 
hee had his men of armes readie on the Sea, to deſtroy his 
triend, and to take the citie vnto himſelte. This deceipt was 
not onely ſeene in wars, where much falchood and periurie is 
pꝛactiſed, but in all things men vſe craft, accozving to the 
pꝛouerbe, There is craft in daubing. To ſpeake ot Theo- 
dectes craft towarde his maiſter Ariſtotle, to ſpoile him pꝛi- 
utlie ot his gloꝛie: to ipeake of Sertorius deceipte, in winning 
authozitte among the common people: to deſcribe the meanes 
that Dioniſius vſed tu get money amongft the Siracuſans: 
02 how Pythius decetued Cannius in his bargaine of Fiſh: oz 
how Darius became king of Perſia by neighing ofa Mare: & 

a million moꝛe ot ſuch deceites and crafts; J will that the 43s 
der read Poliæ nus, where he ſhall haue enough of falſhood. 
But becauſe craft is vſed diuerſſy, J will lomewhat touch 
thoſe that vſed craft; in altering them ſelues into koꝛme and 
ſhape of Women ſome fo2 filthy luſt, ſome foꝛ vertues ſake, 
lome fo? vice. hat kind of diſſimulation was in Sardana- 
palus King of Siria, to fo ſake the Empire, to foꝛgoe his 
Kingdome, to become krom a Pꝛince, like a Woman to ſpin 
and carde with his Concubines; and lo from the ſhape ofa 
Man, to diſſemble himſelke to be a Moman : hat kind of 
diſſimulatton did that renowmed and migh tie Hercules, euen 
the olſpꝛing ol the Gods, x ſonne vnto Iupiter, vſe akter that 
he tamed Manſters, ſlue Giants, ouercame Oꝛzagons, Lions, 
wild Beaſtes; and yet to tranſlate him from a Champion 
and 
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and a Conquerour, ina womans appazell;foxmedhunlelfk a 
AGoman, with luch cautell and traktie diſlunulation, that hee 
ſerued Omphale Queene of Lidia like a Moman, in the ap- 
parell ofa Woman-at the {Uheele, at the Cardes, at Om- 
phales commaundement: What kind al craft vied Clodius, Jr 
(to bzing his purpoſe to paſſe) with Pompeia, Caars wife. 
likewiſe diſſembling: hunſelke to be a Moman, as Cicero 
taunteth him in an Epiſtle that he wziteth vnto Lentulus, 
where hee ſayth that Clodius diſſembled with the Nimph 
Bona dea, as he was wont to vle the. thee Siſters: Thus 
Clodius would at all times goc vnto Pompeia, in the apparel 
of a woman, to vſe ſuch feates, that made Caſar.todiuoze 
his wife Pompeia. Otſfimulations, cautels, crattes, as they 
are moſt euill to pꝛactiſe wicked thinges, lo are they of the 
- confrarie, moſt neceſſarieto doe good: Foz, example, Eucli- Eaclides. 
des vſed the like craft as befo2e,but to better purpoſe: where 
they pꝛactiſed this keate ta feede luſt, to pleaſure aſtegtionʒ hie 
bles it to ſee Socrates, to read Whilolophie; c ta learne &iſe⸗ 
dome. Foꝛ there was a Law betweene Athens and them of 
Megaris, foz the great hatred that the ons bare vnto the o⸗ 
ther, that wholseuer came from Athens vnto Megaris, 
ſhould die; and whoſocuer would goecfrom Megams vnto 
Athens ſhould likewiſe die. This death feared not Buchdes 
lo much from his purpoſe, but the loue that he bart vnto So - 
crates, vnto hiloſophie, and vnto Wiledoine, ſo emboldned 
him, that he would in the night trauaile front Megaris wats: 
Athens, in the appareil ot a woman, leaſt he ſhould be kuv- 
wen, and returne betoze day, fromAthens vnta;Megarisa- 
gaine. This diſlimulation and craft of Euclidesſwas farre 
better, and moe to be cam nended, then the doinges ok the 3 
foze renowmed ozinces. Better is Semiramis Queene of Se. 
Babilon thought of, inthat ſhe perceiuing her yeung lonne luſt lib. . 
Ninus, to be tos tender to gouerne the ffoute: Babilonians | 
and Aſsirians ;-attd knowiiig the nature of the people to be 
impatient ot a Womans gouervement, becume in apparell 
like a man, and ruled the Kingdome, vntill her ſonne came 
Nnto ripe age. Moe pzaple ought Pelagia haue a woman — Pelagia. 
88 8 Antioch, | 
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The Pilgrimage 
Antioch, though the kaigned herſelfe to be a Ban, and dil. 
ſembled with the wozld in that caſe; yet this was ts auoyde 
pleaſure and luſt, and to liue chalt and lolitarie, without the 
companie of Men. Foz this cauſe is the Greeke virgine 
Marina, and Euphroſina a Mayde of Alexandria, wozthilp 
pzeferred-befoze Cleocritus and Cliſthenes, foz that they 
went in che apparell of men, to liue in the TWilderneſſe, to a⸗ 
tioyde luſt and ſenſualttie : the others went in the apparell ol 
women, to beguile women. Cælius doth repoꝛzt, that cer. 
taine women, as Mantinia, Laſthenia, Axiothea, and 
Phliaſia, would come in their apparell like men, to heare 


Plato read Philoſophie in ſchoole. The caule of their diſfi- 
mulatians, was vertue and honeſt life : the cauſe of the others 


craftes and diſſimbling feates, was vice and ill life : So that 


diſlſimulation, is both good and bad. Foz wee read, at what 
time the launcing Laddes of Greece, had determined to fetch 
home againe faire Helme Menelaus wife, from Troy, where 


the was rauiched by Paris King Priamus ſonne, that then A- 
chilles (the ſtouteſt, and woꝛthieſt of all the Greekes) while 


pet he ſlept in the Tent of Chiron, his mother Thetis (whom 


the Poets faigne to be a Goddeſſe)ſodatnelp tooke him from 
Chiron houſe, and changed his apparell like a woman, and 


appoynted where he ſhould hide himkelfe with the daughters 


of King Lycomedes; where he got one of them with childs 
of Pyrrhus, who was Deidamias ſonne, and commaunded 
hun to betray him to no man; fo2 ſhee knew that her lonne 
Achilles ſhould die in Troy,if he would goe thyther. There 
Achilles was a long while, at the commaundement ok his 
mother Thetis,vntill the Ozacle was giuen, that the Citie of 
Troy ſhould neuer be deſtroyed without the helpe of Achil- 
les. Viiſſes being moſt ſubtile and craftie, taking vpon him 
to ſeeke out Achilles, tooke a little Coffer full of fine wares 


meete koꝛ women, and a ſtrong Bow and Arrowes : thus 


wh? Vliſſes came vnto Ring Ly comedes daughters, though 

he knew Achilles to be there, pet becauſe he was in the appa⸗ 

rell ok a woman, hee knew hun not; and therefozeſhewed his 

fine Ware vnto the Kinges Daughters, hauing a Tonge 
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Bobo bent by him: while Deidamiaand the ref ofher ſiffers, 
viewed the gliſtering ware of Vliſles, Achilles ffept by, and 
tooke Vliſles Bow in hand, and dꝛew it; whereby Vliſſes 
leeing him dzaw ſo ſtrong a Bow, ſtraight perceined that hee 
was Achilles. Anz thus one craft beguileth an other: one 
decetpt deceiueth another, and one diſlimbling man, findeth 


out an other. Fo2 by this meanes of craftie Vliſſes, was the 


viſſtmulation of Achilles knowen. I might haue iuſt occaſion 
heere, to ſpeake of thoſe that were much giuen vnts ſoft clo⸗ 
thing, gay apparell, and delicate fare; as Ariſtotle the P2ince 


Ar Philsſophers, delighted to goe bꝛaue in goꝛgious appa⸗ 


rell, with Chaines and Kinges; and had herein great kelicity. 
Demoſthenes and Hortenſius, two famous and noble Oꝛa⸗ 
tours; the one of Athens, the other of Rome; went lo trum 
and fine in their clothes, wich ſuch neat and wanton neffure, 
that L. Torquatus would often call Hortenſius, Dioniſis 
ſonne, fo2 that ſhe had great plealure in dauncing, & geſtures 


ot bovpes, But J will omit luch, and ſpeake or diſlembling 


perlons, who thinking to hurt others, deffroped themlelues; 
as that firong Golias contempning all Iſracl in kozce and 
frength, Dauid a ſilly man, ouercame him. Hammon was 
hanged vpon that Gallowes, that hee pꝛepared fo2 Mardo- 
cheus : euen ſo Abſalon going about ts deſtroy his father 
King Dauid, was hanged by the hayzes ol his head, by Gods 
appopntment. 


Of Famine. 


ICERO in his ft Booke of Tuſculanes 
\ Queſtions, doth note the ſaying of Socrates; 
that Munger was the belt ſauce fo2 Meate, 
and Thirlke the be occaſion ts Dꝛinke. 
y Wyherſoze King Dioniſius the tyzaunt, hea⸗ 

ring much repoꝛt of p Lacedemonians fare, 
and ſpecially of their Pottage, which was called Ius nigrum, 
(the blacke Pottage) bought à Cooke of the Countrep fox 
his leruant, to dyet him in the ozdinarie fare of the Lacede- 


l. monians, 
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The Pilgrimage 
monians, which after much paine taken of the Cooke in ma⸗ 
king theſe fozeſayd Pottage, was had, hee bzought a meile 
thereof vnto the King, wha ſoze longed fo2 it: but as ſoone 
as he taſted of it, he powꝛed it againe out of his mouth, very 
angry with the Cooke, ſaying: Is this the famous fare, and 
pꝛincely Pottage that the Lacedemonians ſo much bꝛag ofl: 
my Dogge ſhould not (ſaid Dioniſius) eate this: the Cooke 

pertceiuing the gluttonie, and exceſle fare ofthe King, ſayd : 
O Dioniſius, whenſoeuer thou eate of this Bottage, thou 
muſt bzing fit ſauce fo2 this meate, which ts, a Lacede- 
monians ſtomacke z fo the Pꝛinces of Sparta haue moze 
pleaſure in this kind of fare, then euer King Midas had in his 
golden Banquets. hat maketh any meate lweete : hun⸗ 
ger. D2 what cauſeth man to feed plealantly: hunger, hat 
cauſeth any dꝛinke pleaſant% thirſt. Foz at what time Da- 
rius was enfoꝛced of meere thirſt, to dzinke of a Lake all des 
filed with ſtinking Carkaſes of dead Souldiers, being then 

Ciceronis in warres, and compelled then to take his flight, he ſaps (after 

kb.s.T uſe. his dꝛaught) that hee neuer dꝛanke ſweeter dꝛinke in his like. 

9 Though this King was a pzoud Pꝛince auer the Perſians, 
and had all kind ol Mines at commandement, vet his exceſle 
and aboundance then, his want and penurie now; his ſmall 
ſtomacke then, and his thirſtie ſtomacke now, was the onely 
cauſe ofthis noble dꝛinke, which he lo much commended. and 
pꝛeferred betoꝛe all the Tine that euer hee dzanke befoze, 

Artaxerxes. Euen ſo repoꝛted Ring! Artaxerxes (in his Marres, when 

Bruſonius. his victuals, and all were ſpoyled by the en mies) 5c a few 

ub. 2. Cap. Ai dꝛy Figges, and ok a peece of a Barley loafe,vpon hich hee 

fed ſo hungerly, that he ſpake after this loꝛt O good Loꝛd, 
ot how great a pleaſure haue J been all this while ignozant* 

Liſimachus. Liſimachus likewiſe being in Marres in Thracia, againſt 

Domitianus the Emperour, where hee, and all his Souldt- 
erg, were kept ſo long without dꝛinke, vntill hee was ſo thir⸗ 
ſtie, that hee was inkoꝛced, with ail his hoſte, to yeelde as cap⸗ 
tives tothe Emperour Domitianus; and now being in caps 
tiuitle, hauing a dꝛaught ol dꝛinke ofthe Emperour, he ſayd: 
O Sed, that I ſhould make my ſelfe from a King, to boa 
Captiue: 


Darius. 


Captiue: fro anobleÞ2ince of Greece, ts be a bondſlaue vn» 
to the Romans, foz one dzaught of dzinke ! Dee what hunger 
and thirſt is: how it hath made Ringes to peelde, Pꝛinces to 


be vanquiſhed : Yea, it hath made Ring Ptholomie in his Shelumie. 


owne Ringdome and Countrie the Kingdome of Egypt, to 
commend a peece of Bꝛead, which was giuen him in a pooꝛe 
Cottage; and to ſay, that hee neuer eat better meate. noꝛ moꝛe 
comkoꝛtable cheare in ail his life, then that peece ok Bꝛead 
was. It was the very oꝛder of that noble Emperour Iulius 
Cæſar, in all his Marres, moze with Famine, then with 
Swoꝛd, to vanquith his enimies. Fo2 this famous TUarrt- 
our would sften fay, that euen as the Phiſitton would vie his 
Pacients, ſo would he vle his entinies, The rule ol the Phi⸗ 
ſition is, ts make his Pacient faſt, to recouer his health. The 
oꝛder of Cæſar was, to keepe the Enimie from victuall, ts 
make them peeld. Great is the foꝛce of Famine; as by Pi⸗ 
Kozies we read, that when Ring Cambiſes marched towards 
the Ethiopians, hee endured great ſcarceneſſe of Utctuals; 
ſuch penurie, and want of foove was among the Souldiers, 
that they agreed with themlelues to kill the tenth thꝛough⸗ 
out all the hoſt, to allwadge hunger; inſomuch that it conti⸗ 
nued lo long, that Cambiſes the King, was in great feare, 
leaſt the lotte ſhould at length happen vpon him, and ſo to be 


Iulius Cæſar. 


Cambyſea 


eaten of his Souldiers. Saguntusa Citie in Spaine, ſome» Saguntus. 


time (28 Eutropius doth witneſſe) in great amitie with the 
Romanes, was be ſiedged ofthe Carthaginians ſo long, that 
all the Citie was bꝛought vnto ſuch famine, that the Loꝛdes 
and 5 Captaines of the Citie, made a great Fire in the Par: 
ket place, and there bꝛought all their wealth ſubſtaunce, and 
thꝛew it into the Fire; and alter made their UWiues, and then 
their Childꝛen to be burned : and laſt of all, the chiefe Loꝛds 
and Captaines, ended their liues in flaming Fire, leaſt they 
ſhould come into the Enimies hand: So great was that Fa⸗ 
mine, that it was befoze pꝛognoſticaten by a woman bzought 
to bed, whole child as ſoone as he was boꝛne, entred vnto his 
. mothers wombe againe , The like calamitie happened in 
Caligurium, a Citis where Quintilian was bozne ; which be⸗ 
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ing likewiſe long beſiedged ol Cn. Pompeius, to being them 
in ſuhiection, and to keepe pꝛomiſe with the Emperour Ser- 
tor jus, they lacked victualband, waxed fo hungry after, that all 

kind ol Beaſtes being flaine, they were enfs2ced to eate their 

owne Miues and Childzen, It was leene in Ieruſalem, 
when that i? was deſtroyed by Velpaſian the Emperour of 
Rome, and the Romane Sgsuldiers, how that the mothers 
were compelled to eate their owne childꝛen, for very hunger: 
fo: their {mall and tender bones, were left as a ſhew ol their 
mileric, Plinie in his eight Boske of Naturall hiſtozies, 
ſayth : That whea Hannibal laide fiedge vaco the Citie Ca- 
ſilinum, the Romane Oouldiers were in ſuch hunger, that 
one Mouſe was ſolde foꝛ two hundzed peeces of Stiuer; and 
hee that ſold the oule, dyed himſelle fo2 hunger. The A- 
chenians likewiſe were bjought vntoſuch hunger by Silla, 
which afterward was Dictator in Rome, that one buſhell at 
EUthcate was ſold amongſt the Soulviers fo2 a thouſande 
Drachmas: the comman Souldiers being pooze,tfo2 want of 
money one way, and ſoze ꝓlagued with hunger another wap, 
were compelled to eate the greene Gralle of the ſteldes, abaut 
the Citie st Athens, aud to gather the Molle off the walles of 
the Citie, and cate it, This Citie of Athens was often times 
bought vnto that milerie, as by King Demetrius, King Phi- 
lip, and his ſonne Alexander the great. Oo much was Fa- 
mine feared amongſt the auncient Greekes, that they ven in 
the time of; abundance, to fcourge Famine with Rods, aut ot 
their houics, {aping : Foras ſawen intra diuitias, Away Penu- 
rie, come in Plentie. Me read in Q Curtius, that 8 
der was dꝛiuen by hunger, ta eate his Camels, Elephants, 
and other huge Beaſtes that caryed Þ traynes fo the Uars. 
Such hunger and famine did happen among the Lacedeme» 
nians, that the Citizens of Sparta were ſs hungrie, that they 
cate the very Serpents that were dead a long while : which 
multitude of Serpents, which beioze were vꝛolened, did pꝛe⸗ 
ſage this great calamitie to come, of whom the. people of. 
Sparta, though they were dead a long time, vet moft hunger⸗ 
ly kedde themlelues, and mietigated che rage of 3 
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Doda Ring of Siria beſiedged a great fainous Citie in Tew- 
rie, called Iora; where the aulerable mothers were of meere 
hunger, enkoꝛced to feed ot᷑ the bowels of their owne childꝛen. 
Not much vniike was that hoꝛrible and cruell Famine in the 
countrey of Apulca, where the Souldiers being dꝛiuen ofthe 
French men, then their enimies in warres, were compelled to 
take the Skinnes iromthetr Biicklardes, and to warme and 
boyle the hard Hozies, and ta eate them, To entreate of the 
wonderkull calamities, mileries, and plagues, that happened 
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thꝛough hunger, the charge thereot were tos much; too many 


authozities are maniteſt in this behalle. Antonius, whom 
Auguſtus Cæſar could neuer vanquiſh wich fe2ce of armes, 
was dꝛiuen to yeeld in Etruria, in a Citie called Peruſia, by 
hunger & famine , UWherefo2? char neble Athenian Nicias, 
alwayes thought che ealieſt way, the ſpeedieſt care of peel⸗ 
ding vnto the enimtes, was Fame: which he ſhewed at Me⸗ 
los, a Citieof Theſlalie, where bp he made the Citizens to 
veelde, by Hunger. O raging fozce ot Famine | O terrible 
milerte ot man, which compelleth the Parentes to eate the 
Childzen, the Childzen to kill their Parentcs ! what Bealk 
was ſpared euer, when this happened : The people named 
Hymmi, though hunger were conſtrained to eate their owne 
Dogges; as the Macedomans ſametume fedde theinſelues 
with Camels, Elephants, He2ics, and ſich like. That 
Hearbe was bnleught! what Roste was not tound,to keede 
this cruell monſter: Sabellicus bath witneſle, ol Dearth that 
chaunced in his time, that in fone partes of the Countrie of 
Flaminia, and about the ficldes called Piceni, the cammon 
people did liue by Oralle and Yearbes, and by ſach itke, that 
pꝛoceeded from the earch. Thus was the woz id euer plagued 
with Famine,as with that monſter that ſpoyleth and deuow⸗ 
reth it leffe ; as mee read of diners that did eate their owne 
Armes aun fleſh. Againe, in che ſacred Scripture, divers ex⸗ 


Pernſia. 


Hymmi. 


The feldes 
of Piccns. 


ampley we hang ok the like, ſeut krom God, to plagne man. 


But enen as Hunger one wap, is molt excellent, it meate nap 
be had 4 Hunger an other, is molt terrible, ik the lame faple. 
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Stratomcus, Therefoꝛe Stratonicus neuer went to bed without a cuppe ot 
8 Dꝛinke by him; not fo2 that he thirſted when he went vnto 
bed, but leaſt he ſhould thirſt in the bed, and fo be compelled 
to doe ſome iniurie with one o2 other, fo2 that hee wanted 
Alphonſas, D1mke, So did Alphonſus King of Arragon, when hee 
law the pooꝛe Countrie man greedily feeding on Grapes, he 
ſapd, koꝛ that he could not be hungry: O would the Gods had 
framed mee to be ſuch a one as this is. So that Hunger is 
good vnts thoſe that want the ſame. Fo2 Gnefactus Ring 
of Ægypt, hauing his men ok armes in the deſarts of Arabia, 
wanting Uictuals, waxed lo hungry, that the pooze fare and 
ſimple cheare that he got amongſt the Country men, was ſo 
acceptable vnto him, that he ſet vp a Table foz a monument 
of the ſame, in the Temple of Iupiter in Thebes. Of diuerg 
Famines we read in Scripture; that Abraham fledde from 
the land ol Canaan vnts Egypt: and Iſaac dziuen by Fa⸗ 
mine, vnto Abimelech Ring of the Paleſtines: and all the 
ſannes of Iacob, were enfozced to go to Ring Pharao; where 
their owne bꝛother Io ſeph ruled as chiefe Officer. Famine 
ts appoynted fo a iuſt ſcourge to ſinne, as appeareth by Da- 
uid, who foꝛ cauſing the people to be numbzed, had leaue to 
chooſe eicher Plague, Famine, oꝛ Warres ꝛ which are the 

inſtruments to puniſh offendours, 


Gr ef: att HS. 


Of Warineſle. 


Ee leaue Apollo in Delphos, and Iupiter in 

Boetia, with their wiſe Anſweres & Ozacles: 

we will not ſpeake of Socrates, Solon, and 

/{]]N thouſands ſuch, as were counted and knowen 

> wile and diſcreete amongſt the Greekes and 

Gentiles : wee will onely entreate of thoſe 

urall Tile men, which by their pꝛudent pol- 

licte, and warie pꝛactiſes, haue greatly aduanced their fame, 

as well in diſcourſing, and vanquiſhing their enemies, as 

allo by inuenting ſuch fleights & ſnares, fo2 the obtapning of 
the lame, as their wittes thereby were woꝛthily — 
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As Hannibal, perceiumg the courage aud ſtrength of the 
Romanes, bſed this wittie feate : Pee gathered a great num- 
ber of Serpents, and put them in huge Uellelles, and made 
them to be bꝛought vnto the ftelde amongft his Souldiers, 
tommaunding the Captaines and chiefe Officers, to throw 
the lame into the face of the Enimies: who beeing thereby 
aſtonied, fo2ſooke and fledde the ftelde, as men bereft of wits, 
ſpoyled ofſenſe, and almoſt in diſpaire of themſelues, think: 


ing Deulls, and not Men, to be the Souldiers of Hannibal. ba 
Ok the like wiſedome was Ring Cirus, who being in his ſhightes. 


Tentes, and readie to pitch fielde the next day with the Meſ⸗ 
ſagetes, commaunded his Souldiers to be in areavineſſe, 
that night to flee their Tentes, leauing behind their victnals 
and ſubſtance, that the Enimies being buſie about the ſpoyle, 
and gtuen vp to banqueating, and carouſing of Mine, he with 
ull his Armie, might vnwares returne, and (ünding the Meſ⸗- 
ſagets moꝛe greedy of y ſpoyle, then readie fo2 their entmies) 
deſtroy & kill them: as it came to paſſe, So that in Marres, 
({apeth Saluſt) TUitte doth as much good as Strength: 
Pollicie is better accepted, then Power: and (as Virgil ſay⸗ 
eth) ſo that Tiictozie be gotten, men waigh not whether it be 
though courage, o2 thꝛough pollicie. Foz Sertorius that 
wozthy Emperour and Captaine of Rome, was wont by 
Lyes and Letters, by Dꝛeames and outward Religion, by 


all meanes poſſible, faigning and inuenting thouſand wayes, 


to ſtirre his Souldiers to courage. The inuention of Mitte 
is much, and lo dtuers, that too much it were to repeate. 


Cirus craft. 


{ow Sicionius deceiued Xerxes with all his Souldiers, Sicyon ius. 


thꝛough pollicie. Pow Pyſiſtratus mooued the Athenians, 
to reuenge his falſe wzonges vpon the chiefe Officers of 


infinite numbers offuch, & to declare what Nature wzought 
in lilly and ſimple Beaſtes, in flying Foules, and in the very 
Fiſhes lwimming in the water. The Lion by Nature is 
taught, being very ſicke, to ſinde out an Ape, which by out- 
& Ward ſpoꝛtes t paſtime, doth heale his greas feauer # pra 
be. 


yſiſt rat us, 


Athens. How Darius after Cambiſes death, became Ring of 
Perſia, by meanes of a Hoꝛſe, and ſuch like. But letting paſſe 


arms. 


Tho Lion, 


The Elepidi 


The panther 
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The huge Elephant is ſs ſubtile when he is like to die, that 
he will leeke by all meanes the Cameleon, which he ls eſtee⸗ 
meth, chat his ficknes foꝛſakech him ſtraight, The Panther 
knoweth by nature his reavie lalue fo2 this ſoze, for feelpug 
himlelle not well, hee ſtraight ſeeketh out the doung ok man, 
and by the ſent thereof, he healeth himlelte. The ſtriken Part 
feeding on high Mountaines, hach that conſideration, at what 
time he is hot thzough with any Dart oꝛ Arrow, by feeding 
of an Hearbe called Dictamum, his blood ſtancheth, and his 
woundes are healed. And the Beare is lo craſtte, chat by the 
ſame Mature he is taught, being ſicke, to licke and eate vp 
litle Antes koz his appoynted Phiſicke , Euen to flying 
Fowles do know their appoynted falue, fo2 their ſoꝛes, by 
Mature taught. The Nauen, the Ducke, the Swallows 
ſwift: pea, the ſillie Mile dee befoze-hand pꝛelage their rui⸗ 
nous ſtate by Mature, and know well the decay or any Houle, 


The Swallow Warne, oz place where they be, and will change holpitalitie 


T be Cranes 
of Sicilia, 


befoze the time, ik neceſſifie happen vpon them. The little 
Antes are full of toyle and trauell, to gather in the Sommer, 
to ſerue them in the Winter , Df theſe, with diuers others, 
Plinie in his 8. Booke, Chapter 27, and Ariſtotle in his 
Booke De natura animalium.do make mention. Me read in 
Hlianus divers wozthy Miſtoꝛies of the like; but ſpecially of 
the Cranes of Sicilia, which when they be about to take their 
flights from Sicilia, to flie puer Mount Caucaſus, they are ſo 
crattie ſubtile by Mature, that they beare in their mouthes 
certaine Stones, to ſtoppe their cry E noyſe (which Cranes 
moſt commonly vle in flight) leaſt by hearing of their voyce 
and cry, the Eagles of Caucaſus ſhould deſtroy them. The 
Goates of Creete, when they be ſhot thꝛoͤugh with Oartes 
and Arrowes, are of themſelues, mooued to feed on a certaine 
Pearbe, which ſtraight ſtencheth the blood, Healeth the 


wound, and expellech aut the venime of the wound. There 


is luch craft © ſubtiltie in a litle Frogge of Nilus, that when 
che huge and monſtraus Trout commeth toward him, to de- 
frop him, the Frogge by and by out of hand, bearech a long 
Reeve ouerthwart his mouth, and ſo marcheth foz warde to⸗ 

| ward 
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ward this great Champion, that by no meanehe can deſtroy 
him, koꝛ that the Need is longer chen his mouth can ſwallow 
the ſame and ſo the litle F rogge eſcapech the terrour of this 

great Beaſt. What a fleight hath a Fiſb called Polipos, 

which being deſirous to feed on any Fiſh, he goeth and hideth 

himlelfe vader ſome Shzubbe, oz Nocke, oꝛ any other place, 

whereby hee ſeemeth to be, as though hee were a Tile oz a 

Stone, vntill the Filh come to that place; then hee leapeth 
vpon him, and killeth him. Ds that there is no Beaſt, no 
Fowle, no Fiſh, but hath as it were a certaine pꝛiuiledge by 

Nature, to defende himlelfe, and to foyle his foe; and that 

crattily, by Nature taught, There is againe a kind of know⸗ 

ledge in Beaſtes to know their kriendes, and to loue them: 

and to feare their enimies, and to auoyde them. As the Ser⸗ 
pentes in Terinthia, the Scozpions in Arcadia, and the 
Suakes of Siria, which Plinie affirmeth, that they will not 

hurt their countrie men and knowne friendes, though they 
finde them faſt aſleepe : as divers and ſundzy times, Piſtozies 
make mention thereof. Strange therefoze is the woꝛke of 
Nature, which mightily viſplayeth her (elfe in all lining crea- 

tures; and fo2 the pzoofe thereof, J will note one IÞiffo2ie 
wiitten of Quintilian in his 14, Booke of Hiſtozies : that 

in Achaia there was a Citie named Patra, in the which a 
certaine voung man bought a litle Dzagon; which with 
great care and diligence, he nouriſbed, vntill it waxed bigge, 
Iping in his Chamber in the night time, and playing all the 
day time: At length, the Magiſtrates of the Citie tearing, 
that fome hurt ſhould be done by this Dꝛagon, conſidering 
the fierce e cruell nature ot them, did let him do goe vnts the 
Milderneſſe, where diuers other Dzagons were: And there 
being a long time, this poung man that bzought vp this O2a- 
Kon, with diners of his fellowes paſſing by, where this O2a- 
gon was, certame Theeues allapled them, and he by his voyce 
was knowen of this Dꝛagon; which, aſſoone as it heard 
him, came out of the Moodes; and ſeeing him, with diners 
ok his fellowes like to he murthered, flew vnto the very faces 
ofthe Theeues, and lo ſtrongly fought with them, that * 
Mm. | 
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the Dꝛagon flue, ſome ſoꝛe hurt, and ſome conftrapned to flie, 
faued him and his fellowes, in recompence of his kozmer 
courteſte, Surely J iudge it a better benefite beſtowed vy 
pon ſuch a D2agon, then vpon ſome vngratetull perſons that 
be in the wopid, 


Of Reuengement. 
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Fi toward vice, goodneſſe coward euil, honeſtie 
ö toward ſcurrilitie: which is the onely popſon 
75%} vnto the enimie, as fo2 an example. Laertius 
£29 poth manifeſt the ſame by compariſons of 


$ hee that ſeeth his enimies fietdes greene, his 


Reuengement by Diogines the Cinicke hilolopher, who 
'l by chaunce came where diuers poung men were at banquet, 
| making merrie,his head being bald,by reaſon of age, hee was 
. fo flouted and ſcoft of moſt part ot the companie, that with 
ftripes and ſtrokes, they thꝛew him out of the houle:the pooꝛe 
old Philoſopher reuenged his wꝛong in this wiſe 3 Pee tooke 
a peece of white Chalke,+ wꝛate the names ofal thole that ſo 
vſed him, vpon his Cloake, and ſo opened his Cloake, thut 
all men might read their names, & know how wickedly they 
had vſedhiin, and what ſcoffes and floutes he had ſuffered of 
thole perſons, whole names were to read vpon his Cloake 
and fo bꝛought them in ſich blame with all men, that they 
wiſhed in hart that they neuer had ſeene Diogenes, that made 
all the woꝛld lo to ſee their follie, that afterward they were no⸗ 
ted f82 rediculous perſons, not woꝛthy of honeſt company: 
and ſo were they excluded from the good men, baniſhed krom 
tiuill men, and quite fozſaken of all honeſt and vertuous mer 
P 
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Ageſilaus King of the Lacedemonians, when he had heard of 
certaine Foes of his, that alwayes ſpake ill ol his perſon, and 


of his ſtate, hee after this ſoꝛt reuenged him: Hee chooſe and 


elected them, chieke Captaines ouer his men of armes, and 
committed all the charge of his Poaſt vnto his Enimies, 
whereby he made his Foes to become his Friendes : yea, his 
Seruants & Slaues, to do what he would commaund them. 
And ſo Demoſthenes did, when he was pꝛouoked, and iniu⸗ 
rioulſiy handled ot hin, that was in a banquet diſpoſed to fall 
aut, and fight wich him: No (ſayd Demoſthenes) J will ne⸗ 
uer take that in hand, wherein hee that getteth the victo2te, 
mut beare the ſhame. O wozthy ſentence, and moſt aptly ap⸗ 
plyed vnto a wife man, Wee reade in Bruſonius of Dion of 
Alexandria, whs with ſilence reuenged moze his foes, tien 
with woꝛ des: fs2 being pꝛouoked vnto anger by a villaine, 
and abiect which followed him thzough the ſtreete chiding and 
thꝛeatning him, he anlwered not one woꝛde, but bad him good 
night, when he came vnto che verie dooze of Dion: which 
when the eninne law, he would not be moued vnto anger, co 
do him hurt, whereby he might doe the like unto him againe, 
hee went vnto the next tree and hanged him ſelke. Thus did 
Socrates, being blamed ok his friende fo2 his ſilence, in that 
he was inturioufly handled of his foe, he anſwered and ſaide, 
that his enimies coulde not damage him, fith he was not that 
man, that the woꝛdes did impoꝛt him to bee: and being ſtriken 
and ſpurned by the ſame man, Socrates was counſelleo to call 
the lame vnto the law befoze the Judges, vnto the which hee 
anſwered :; which ok vou ik an Aſſe ſtrike him, will call chat 
Alte befoze any Judges, ſith he is no better that thus vſeth 
mee: Foz by this, am J knowne to be Socrates, and hee kno- 
wen to be an Alle. The greateſt reuengement vuto a koole, is 
to let euery man know his follte : and the greateſt hurt vnto a 
TA ile man, is to reuenge folilie ; fo2 it was all the reuenge⸗ 
ment of Socrates, when auy man ſpake ill ot him, to lay thus; 
Hee neuer was taught to ſpeake well. So courteous was 
that Fabius Maximus, that when hee had heard that one ot 
his chiefe Souldiours was about to betray him vnto his 
Mm 2. enimies 
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Socrates. 


Aexan der. 


Brutus. 


An thens, 


Cleobœa. 
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enimies, he called the partie befoze him, nat making him pꝛi⸗ 
ute what he knew ok him, but demaunding of Marſius what 
he wanted, and willing him to alke any thing, he ſhould haue 
it, and ſo made him chieke Captaine of the Armie: by this 
meanes he became moſt true vnto Fabius, being befoze moſt 
kalle. This was farre from ſuch reuengements, as Alexan- 
der the great vſed, who after he had ſubdued divers King⸗ 
domes and countries, hee went vnto the Temple of Ammon, 
to knowe by the Dꝛacles of Iupiter, whether yet any were a: 
liue that flue his father Ring Philip, whereby hee might ſhew 
moꝛe tyꝛannie, end pꝛactiſe greater murther. This was farre 
from M. Brutus rage, who was not content to vlurpe Cæſar, 
yea to kill him in the Senate houle : but alſo when power fat- 
led, when ſouldiours decaied, and he was almoft vanquiſhed, 
made his pꝛayers vnto Iupiter, and vnto the hoafte of heauen, 
to plague Cæſar ꝶ his poſterities. This J lap; was far from 
Liuius Salinator, who being warned of Fabius Maximus, 
not to reuenge malice vßon Haſdrubal, befeze he knew the 
fate of the matter, the power of the fielde, and the ende of the 
victozte, where it ſhould happen: pet he moze raſh to renenge, 
then wile in ſuffering, laide that either out of hand he would 
Kill, o2 be killed. And in this place J will recite thꝛee o2 foure 
hiſtoztes fit fo2 this purpoſe, Phobius wife fell in loue with 
Antheus a noble Gentleman of Halicarnaſſus, being left in 
pledge with Phobius, chiefe ruler then of Milleſia, vſing all 
meanes poſſible to allure Anthens to requite her loue. But 
hee partly foꝛ feare, and partly fo2 loue ot Phobius her Þuſ- 
band, would in na wile conſent to any filthy deſire, Cleobcœea 
Phobius wife, tooke the ſame in ſo cuilt part, that ſhe began 
moꝛtally to hate him, inuenting what way beſt che might re. 


uenge his cruell diſcurteſie, in rekuling her loue. She fained 


on a time, chat the had quits faꝛgotten her olde loue to wardes 
him, & thanked Antheus very much foz the loue, & great zeale 
that he bare vntoher{þÞuſband Phobius, in not conſenting ts 
her follie then, when the was in lone with him. Thus talking 
with him, Clecoboca bzought her old lauer Antheus oner a 
Well, where foz that purpoſe onely, the. thzew a tame Par⸗ 
| tridge, 
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tridge, deſiring him to ayde her to haue her Partridge out of 
the Mel: the young Gentleman mildoubting her in nothing, 


as one willing to pleaſure his friende and olde lover, went 
downe into the C Aell to haue the Partridge out; but ſhee re⸗ 
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uenged her old loue, and requited his ſeruice then, after this 


ſoꝛt: Shee thzew a great Stone after him, and there killed 
him; and ſtraight foꝛ ſoꝛrow, calling to minde the old amitie, 
E hidden loue vetweene them, hanged herſelf, This reuenge⸗ 
ment vled that noble and famous Lacedemonian, who had 
his owne wife in ſuch admiration, of impatient laue, that hee 
was as much hated of her, as ſhe of him was honoured & eſtee⸗ 
med. Fo2 the loued onely King Acrotatus ſonne ſo deare, 


that her Huſband Cleonimus vnderftanding the ſame, went C/ nm 


to Epire to King Pirrhus, perſwading him earneſtly to come 
to Peloponeſus, and to mooue TWarres againſt Ring Acro- 
tatus, whereby he might reuenge the ſpight done of his wife, 
in killing him whom thee loued beſt: a greater reuengement 
(as he thought) vnto her, to ſpoyle him whom the loued better 


then her ſelle, then ts reuenge it vpon her owne perſon, Vale ;,;,, 


rius Torquatus, foz that he might not haue Tuſcus daughter 
in mariage, mooued warres out ot hand, & reuenged the ſame 
with blood. Fo2 what cauſe did Progne King Pandions 
daughter of Athens, kill her owne ſonne Itis, & gaue him to be 
eaten vnto his father, c her huſband, King J ereus of Thrace? 
fo nothing but to reuenge her ſiſter Phylomela, whom her 
hulband deflowꝛed. TUhp did Nero (that cruell Emperour) 


Torquatus, 


Progne, 


kill Senecahis Maiſter, and teacher in all his youth + fo no- 


thing but to reuenge old ſtripes, which he teceiued at his mai⸗ 
ſter, being a Boy. Fo2 what purpoſe did Cateline, Silla, Da- 
maſippus, Marius, ę other, make gquarrels to plague Rome, 
to puniſh all Italie, to deſtroy the Countrey : fo2 nothing, but 


fo that they could not abide one to be aboue an other. Darius Din. 


after that he had taken the Citie of Babylon, he reuenged his 
olde malice alter this ſozt (as Herodot. in his thirde Booke 
affirmeth:) Wee made thꝛee thouland of the beſt within the 
Citie to be hanged. Attila Ring of Pannonia, flue aleuen 
_ thouſand Uirgines at the beſiedging of Colonia. Ss diuers 
Pm 3» were 


Attila 


Zerxss. 
Herodotas, 
4b. 7. 
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were reuengementes amongſt men, ſo cruell; pea, ſo fooliſh, 
that Zerxes and Cyrus, two great Ringes of Perſia, when 
the water of Helleſpont moteſted Zerxes, and troubled his 
Souldiers, hee fooꝛthwitch commaunded that the fea Helleſ- 
pont ſhould haue thꝛee hundzed ſtripes: and willed chꝛee 
hundꝛed paire of Fetters to be thzowne into Helleſpont, ta 


binde the Sea. Euen fo pid Cyrus, loz that the riuer Gindes 


did dꝛowne one of Cyrus beſt Geldinges, he made his Soul⸗ 
diers to deuide the Riuer into a hundꝛed & foure-ſcoꝛe ſmall 
partea, to reuenge Gindes rage toward Cyrus; thinking that 


by bzeaking of the great rage of lo great a ſtreame, hee well 
and woꝛthily requited che iniuries of Gindes. Theſe are cruel 


reuengers, too many are of theſe, in ſo much that Women re⸗ 


uenge thier malice after this ſoꝛt. As, Tom yris Queene of 
Scythia, to reuenge her ſonne Marg apites death, llue Ring 


Cyrus, and two hundzed thoulandes ot his Souldiers: too 
great a laughter fo2 one mans deathʒ and not yet ſatiſſied, vn⸗ 
till ſhee bathed Cyrus head in a great veſſeil fu'l of blood. 
This Beronice, Pollia, æ diuers cruell Msmen beſide, could 


doe: the one is done with anger and ſinnez the other, is done 
with vertue, and aduilement. Foꝛ Pꝛinces muſt vie aduiſe- 


ment in reuenging, and muff ble wiſedome in ſufferance. Foꝛ 
as Fredericke the Emperour was often wont ts fay,JIunces 
that reuenge haſtely, and ſpecially wꝛongkullp, are like faire 
Markes foꝛ good Archers to ſhoste at. High Towers, and 
lofty Buyldings, are ſooner fiered with lightnings, then low 
Houſes, ſmall Cottages. Foz Tiberius Cæſar Emperour 
of Rome, being in the Senate houſe, to puniſh thole euilles, 
and to reuenge thoſe harmes, that were by {ome of the C itie 
thꝛeatned toward his eſtate: God fozbid(apd he) that Tibe- 
rius ſhould haue ſo much idle time, to heare euill ſpoken; much 
le fle to reuenge euill done. Antigonus King of Macedonia, 
beſtedging a Caſtle in Greece, wherein a number of bolde 


Greekes vled foꝛ their paſtime and ſpoꝛt, to ſcoffe this King, 

knowing the ſituation ot the Caſtle to be in ſuch a place, that 

might not be lubdued : they therekoꝛe laughing him to ſcozne, = 
ap well fo: his enterpꝛile therein, as alſo fox his flenver i 


n, 
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fon, and crooked noſe, which Ring Antigonus perce 


iuing, 
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ſaid:He would reuenge all their doings, with luſterance; and 
hoped thereby to moleſt the enimies double. Oikers Mea⸗ 
then ꝛinces were acquainted with this reuengementz as Li- 
ſander, Ageſilaus, and others. F'92 vnto God onely belongeth 
vengeance. J will not ſpeake heere of ſuch reuenging of 
Hꝛinces, ot Countries, ot Frindes that all men know , But 
of rare reuengement, which Philoſophie taught vnto Socra- Serato. 
tes, tuward Xantippe; who being at ſupper, hauing a ſtrange 
gheſt named Enthidemus, his wife Xantippe began to take 


her hulband vp with taunting and oppꝛobꝛious wozds; 


which 


becauſe he would not anſwere, & be mooned by her chidings, 
the ouerthzew the Table, with all the Meate © the Cuppes: 
which when Enthidemus ſam, he was amazed at the raging of 
Xantippe,bcholding Socrates in » fate, to ſeehowhethought 


of the matter; but Socrates vnderſtanding that his gh 


eff did 


maruaile at his wife,ſapd ; Dane not you ſometime at home a 
Hen, that wil after long clocking, with a ſodaine flight, thꝛow 
downe pour Cups with her wings 2Qhercwith Enthidemus 


was fully ſatiffted with the wile anſwere of Socrates, 
uenging ſo great a fault. Phocion a learned man of A 


in re⸗ 
thens, 


was wont to ſap, that he had rather ſuffer iniurie wzongfnlly, 
then to revenge inturie ſometime rightfully, This man Pho- 
cron(by whom Athens long flouriſhed) at what time he was 


put to death moit waongfully-of the Athenians; euen 


a litle 


befozehece ſhould vic, being demaunded whether hee would 
comand any thing vnto his lanne, ſtanding there by, to {ec his 
ſathers end; ſpake vnto his lonne alter this is2t ; My ſonne, 
(ſayd he) this J charge & require thee; and moꝛcouer beſeech, 


that thou will neuer reuenge » waongin't veath of thy 


father 


Phocion. 


Phoeionppon the Athenians. Solon a noh e learned Athent- g, Joy, 
an, was wont to renenge his wionges with theſe wozdes. It | 
the Fiſherman ſuffer the ſait water ot the ſea, ta ſp2inkie byon 
his facc,aud vpon his clothes, ta wette him £02 to take Fiſh, 
how much msze ought Solon ſuffer to ſpeake, to winne them 
to be friendes. Surelp thele thiee Philoſophers, delerue 
mage pꝛaiſe and commendation (A meaue Socrates, Phocion, 


aud 


Nini. 
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and Solon, fo? the reuenging of the euill with goodneffe and 
vertue,) then euer Alexander the great, oz Iulius Cæſar, oz 
Theſeus, which reuenged euill with euill. Wherefoze.Chi- 
lon the Lacedemonian, being ene of the Dfficers called E- 
phori, in the Citie of Sparta, his bother demaunding why he 
might not be likewiſe one of the ue Ephori, as well as his 
bꝛother; ſaid vnto his bꝛother: Becauſe J can ſuffer w2ong, 
and thou canſt not. Thertoꝛe Pꝛinces ought not to do wzong, 
x02 pet reuenge w2ong with wꝛong; but with patience, luffe⸗ 
raunce;and goodnefſe,and doing good fo2 euill, Foz they ſhall 
make foes co become friendes, euill men to become good, by 
2 euill with lenitie and gentlenes, It behooueth 
not a Wileman to reuenge iniuries; neither doth it become a 
Pꝛince to requite enill with the like, but ouercome rather the 
euill with gaod. Therefoꝛe was it truely ſpoken of the Wile 
man, Sæpit qui ſuſtinet, Hee that can ſuffer, is very wiſe. 


Of Theft, and Sacriledge. 


” Py; — — mu yz —_— 


FJ Fter that greedy deſire vnto Aealch, bad 
, WE poſleſt a place in mans heart; and after 
that the wozld was altred from a wealth 
FAA In in common, vnto a pꝛiuate wealth, euer 
FAA Vo) | man went abaut with ſtudie & induſtrie, 
| to augment his owne, with the ſpoyle of 
others. Foꝛ this cauſe Pzinces began one 
r, to ſpople and deſtroy either others Oo- 
minion, moouing firſt Noble men to imitate them in ſtealing 
and taking away perfoꝛce, others wealth : and though it be 
not an apt Epuheron for ꝛinces to be called theeues, and 
lpoplers pet truely by Pꝛinces it began, by Nobles imitated, 
and by all the. wozld at length pꝛactiſed, that ſome became 
Py?zats vpou theSeas, ſome Sacriledgers of Temples,and 
ſome graunde Theeues of Countries and Ringdomes. 
Fo: after the Deluge ot Noah, there was neither Theeft noz 
Dacraledge knowne almoſt 300. peaves, vntill Ninus the 
third Ring ofthe Als irians, who ſirſt began to play the theefe «- 
in 


wozlde, the greateſt robber that euer raigned vpon earth; 

being not latilſted with ſpaple and theft vpon Landes and 

eas, alla became a ſacriledger in the Temples ot the Gods, 
which he lo neglected, that alter he robhed the Temple ol Iu- 
piter in Olimpia, hee paſſed fgozth vnta Locris, tu ſpoyle the 
Cemple of Proſerpina; and from thence vnto Epidaurus, ta 
ſteale the Golden deard ol Eſculapius. The tyꝛaunt King 
would not ſulfice himſeife, vntill woꝛtchily he had mertted 
the name ol a Theeic,.a Pyꝛzate, and a Sacrileger. Zerxes 
ſpared not (amongſt others wicked ſpoyles) ta ſende faure 
thouſand ol his Souldiers to Delphos, tu rob the Temple of 


in Alia, Dioniſius King of Sicilia, and CTyzmint of all the Duoniſus. 


Ser xc. 


Apollo. Spartacus à great ꝛince, æ a maintainer of theeuos, Spartacus. 


gathered a whole armie of Fugitiue perſons, Gagabondes, 
Theeues, and Robbers, anv marched toward Rome, with: 
warres either ta conquer Rome, o; to be conquered by Rome: 
but there was hee, and all his Roges vanguiſhed by Pu. Cra(- 
ſus. The Citie ot Rome was okten in perill by Theeues and 
Robbers, as by Silla, Catelin, and Marius, famous ſpoplers 
of Italic... And as Cercion did rohbe anb ſpople atter the 
Countcey of Athens, fs Tittigias in Arcadia, was renem⸗ 
med foꝛ theft, I might in this place, ſpeake of che robberie al 


the Emyeraur Nero, af the ſpoyle and mate of that beaſtly Nero. 
Emperour Heliogabalus, and of the ſacrilevge and theft of Heliogabalut 
Caligula. Thele chꝛee Emperours Kale altuapes, ſpoplep,'Ca/rgu/a. 


and taake from Nome, maꝛe then euer they gaue to Rome. 
Marcellinus mzitech, that there was ſametiue d King of the 


Parthians, named Arſaces, which in the beginning of his Aa ces. 


ratgne, was then named the Malſter of Theeues, a teacher 
anda Scho2t2mailter-vata all robbers: and ſpoplers: but at⸗ 
ter that he ſubdued! Selencus Ale xandlars ſucteſſour, he. he⸗ 
came famous F renowmed in Parſhall feates, and ciuilt po⸗ 


licie. Herodotus like wiſe doth reyoꝛt ot ane Amazis, a King 1 


of Egipt, ha when at any time money wanted, he was wont 
ta ſpoꝝle, waſte, and take away all that euer he might, either 
by tealth, oꝛ koꝛce. Tius the names ok JIinces frſt were 
coꝛrupted, that the Puets a d well and wo2thily, Mercu - 
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rie to be the God ot Theenes: And foxthe antiquitie of theft; 
it is thought that Prometheus Deucalions Father, (as P8* 
ets do faigne) by the ayde al Minerua, ſtale firſt fire from 
Phoebus; fo the which fact, was puniſhed in Mount Cau- 
| caſus, after this ſs2t : Mee was bound faff, by all the Gods, 
i and an Eagle appoynted to. eate vp. his heart, and to hale 
| bis puddinges along, in furtheraunce and memozie of his 
theft. Hercules and Iaſon, two-of the moſt famous. Pzinces. 
that euer Greece foſtered, went vnto Cholcus, to fteale the 
Golden Fleece. Theſeus and Perithous went vuto the king ⸗ 
| dome of Pluto, ta ſteale Proſezpina awap. But J will ſpeake 
| of ſuch Theff, fo2 too many examples ſhould be ready in that 
| | behalte, i I might vle ſuch ſcope of waiting: but J will bꝛiek⸗ 
ty paſſe ouer, and ſpeake onely of auncient, and famous. 
Theeues, which faz that the number is infinite, J (omitting: 
tediouſnes) ſpeake of fem foꝛ a pꝛoofe of my matter. There 
was dwelling in a Nocke nigh Athens, a famous Theefe na⸗ 
mer Sciron, which was wont to thzow headlong, ſtraungers 
a that were gheftes, over aRocke vnto the Sea: and after 
þ chat he had continued a lang time in ſpoyling and murthering 
| of men that palled by, in taking their goods and lyues away, 
| he was in the ſame fozt of Theſeus, put to death on the rocks, 
vnto the Seas, as he was wont to da with others. Cacus,pf 
whom Virgilmaketh-mention, the ſonne of Vulcanus,was ſo: 
craftiea-Theefe, thathaning a Denne in Mount Auentine, 
| he vleo to dꝛam anp thing backward by the taple, vnto his 
I Caue where he ſpayled it, whether it were man oz beaſt, there 

thould he be brought, yea ſtraight ot Cacus ts be deſtroped;; 
vntill he attempted to ſpoyle Hercules by ſtealth, which after 

long waftling in his Denne, Hercules with his Clubbe flue: 
him.  Thefamous Theefe Sinius, vſed ſuch feates and thefts: 
about Corinth, chat hee would binde any paſſer by, oz ſtraun⸗ 

gers, vnto trees, and there would heaw them vnto fmall gob- 

bets, fo2 their money and ſubſtaunce. Theſe thee laſt re⸗ 

vowmed Theenes,are much mentioned of waiters : fox euen 
as Capiton kepthimlelfe tie yeares in a Denne, as acom- 

mon robber to ſteale and to ſpoyle; and ſo they conſume their 
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time leuerally, and inſunvzy countries, as graund Theenes. 
The Argiues were men molt noted, and infamous, fo2 this 
fault, in io much that a Pꝛouerbe grew or the Argiues, Argue 
fures: (that is) Argiues are Thecues . Mith the Perſians 
there were certaine Theeues called Cardaces, permitted 
without puniſhment, to ſteale c to rob. The old Germaines 
and auncient Egyptians, might ſometime by lam, and libertie 
ok their Countrey,likewiſe ſteale. Lycurgus made Lawes 
in Sparta amongſt the Lacedemonians, that hee which did 
ſteale, without repꝛehenſion, oz being not taken with ÿ thekt, 
could be free 2 and hee which could not artiſcially ſteale, and 
attempt Thekt, being taken, ould be puniſhed; in ſo much 


that Bruſonius in his ſecond Booke, doth intreat ot a voung Zruſonius. 


man that ſtole a young Foxe; the owner thereof following 
after, demaunding whether the young man ſaw any where a 
title Foxe: hee denied, hiding the Foxe vnder his cloake: bud 
the Foxe (a ſubtile beaft) willing to ſhew himlelfe vnto his 
Maiſter, did bite and ſcratch the young man ſo ſo2e, that his 
-puddinges guſhed out of his fide, who ſuffered himlelfe ſo ts 
Die, by reaſon that hee would not manifeſt his theft + The 
psung man then denying, anſwered, and fapd : J had rather 


die, then to be taken with theft, Wherefoze Theophraſtus Theophra« 
4a noble Philoſopher , hauing the examining of a ſabtile zus, 


Theeke, demaunded whether hee could bluſh oz no? to the 
which the Theeke anſwered, chat hee could not; fo2 he needed 
not to bluſh, in a true matter: Therefoze (ſapth Theophra- 

tus) thou art the liker to be a Theeke; fo2 trueth alwayes 

'beareth befoze a ſhamekaſt, and a bluſhfull conntenaunce. 
Wherefoze the wiſe Cato the Senioz, was wont to ſay, that 
vong men that waxed red, were better to be truſted, then thoſe 

that mould ware pale: fo2 the one ſigniſiech ſhamekaſtnes, and 
the other deceipt. Foz Pithias Ariftotles daughter being de⸗ 
maunded, what colour was beſt in man 82 woman, che aun⸗ 

ſwered; that colour that chamefaſtneſle bꝛingeth: which is a 
VHluſhfull countenance. But to ſpeake ok Pirates, Sextus 
Pompeius the ſonne of Pompeius the great, kept vnder him 
Jiuers and ſundzy Pirates, about the bozders of Italie and 
Nu 2. Sicilia, 


Dauid. 


Salmon, 
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Sicilia, to robbe and ſpoyle vpon the Seas, vnts his great in⸗ 
famie and repꝛoch, being the ſonne of fo kamous a Romane, 
whom Rome a long time ſo eſteemed, that Cæſar ſcant might 
haue the like. To weite of King Pirrhus, and Caius Verres, 
whom Cicero foꝝ his ſundꝛy theftes and ſpoyle; and foz di- 
uers latriledges by Verres committed, compared vits Dio- 
niſius the afoꝛeſayd tyꝛauut, it were but ſuperfiuons, To 
ſpeake of inſtnite jp irates, and diuers Sacriledgers, it were 
to none eſtect, toꝛ that it is a common pꝛactile in all countries, 
Therefoze,as Diogines the Philoſopher ſayd, when he law a 
pooꝛe man led betweene the Magiſtrate, to the place of execu⸗ 
tian: Behold (layth he) a litle Theete betweene a number of 
great Theeues. God graunt that it may not truely be ſpoken 
of diners Magiſtrates in lundzy places. 


Ot Luſt. 


be ſpoyle and flaughter of Luft, did 
ä aways farre paſſe all other vices; 
Dee {| it hath ſuppzeſſed Caſtles 4 Toun- 
WAA = tries, it hath vanquiſhed Rings and 

= Reſars, ouerthꝛowne the pompe of 
Alia, Affrica, and Europe; and al- 
SA molt depopulated the whole world. 
This vice of all vices, is to be ab⸗ 
8 2 hoꝛred and deteſted, tos there is no 
vice but it is addicted of it ſelle to apply thofe, which it doch 
bett kancie: as ꝛide chieſly hath her leate appoynted in puil⸗ 
[anc ip ꝛinces, aud Noble men, Conetouſneſſe with Old men 
that be Magiſtrate s, and Officers. Enuie, with men ar Sct- 
ences, and Faculties. &ſurie, with Citizens. Sy monie with 
Biſhops, and Pzteſtes , Hypocrifle with Religious men. 
Deceipt with Marchants: but Luff, common vnts all men, 
almell to the Subtect, as to the Pꝛince: to the learned, as ts 
the ignoꝛaunt: to the wiſe, as to the coolifh, For Dauid, and 
his lonne Salomon, vnto whom God gaue ſingularitie of 
Miledome, dexteritie of Witte to gauerne the * 
| | 2 
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the ſacred Scriptures do witnes of their hozrible Luft, Da- 
uid luſted fo2 Berſaba, and that ſo wickedly, that he appoyn⸗ 
ted a way to ſpoyle her Huſband Vrias. Salomon luſted fo 
much, that he did fozget his God, that did guide his ſteppes 
all the while he ruled iultly, and lined godly in Iſrael. Ariſto- Ariſtotle. 
tle and Socrates in ſpight of their Philoſophie, and great Socrates. 
knowledge, the one became a ſiaue to Hermiaʒthe sther a ſub⸗ 

iect vnto Aſpaſia. Samſon & Hercules fo; all their ſtrength Samſon. 

and conqueſt of Giauntes and Monſters, the one peelded his Hercules. 
Club at Dianeiras foote ; the other, committed his ſtrength 

vnto the beautie of Dalida. The renowmed and lugred Oza⸗ 

taꝛs Demoſthenes and Hortenſius, the one from Athens Demoſt henes 
came vnto Corinth, to compounde fo2 a nights lodging wich Her tenſius. 
Lais; the other in Rome with nicenefle, and wantonneſle was 

iudged moze ſubiect vnto Luft, then Lozd ouer himlelte. If 
then witite and wiſe men: if learned and diſcreet mien, ik elo⸗ 

guent and lubtil men, if ſtrong and mighty Conquerours haue 

been ruled by Lu, decetued by Beautie, ouercome with 

omen, what ſhould J ſpeake of Heliogabalus, not well Helicgabalys 
named Emperour, but woꝛchily called the Beaſt of Rome? 

What ſhould J recite that monſter and tyꝛaunt Nero? That Nero. 
ſhould I! rehearſe that filthy and vile Emperour Caligu- Caligula. 

la, the enely ſinke of linne, and ſhape ok ſhame: not Em⸗ 

perours, but Monſters: not PDꝛinces, but Tpꝛauts: not 

Men, but Beaſteg, which defiled their owne Stffers, kept 

open Stewes and Bothell hoͤuſes, mapatained Mhooꝛes 
and Parlats, made Lawes at their Banguets every man fo 

his woman ſirſt, and then to his meate; and at the change of 

every Diſh, euery man againe commaunded by Law, ts gor 

to his Moman: and thus from Meate to Women, from 

Momen to Seate, beatly and biutiſhly conſtemed their 

epicuriall Luft, wherem theſe Gorgons repoled their 

chieke kelicitie. Certainely if Queene Semiramis of Babylon Semiramis. 
had been matched with Heliogabalus Emperour ok Rome, 
it had been as meete a match (it time had ſerued ) as one Beat 
ſßould be for another: foꝛ hee was not fo filthy, but hee was 

das thamcleſſe, not onely in pꝛocuring diuers to lie with her, 

> Nu z. but. 


Paſiphae. 
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but in alluring her owne lonne Ninus to luſt, and (as wꝛiters 
repo2t) being a beaſt, matched her lelfe with a beaſt, aHozle, 
Had Paſiphae Queene of Creete been well matched, the had 
koꝛſaken Ring Minos, and come to the Emperour Caligula, 
where ſhe might haue been as bold wich others, as ſhe was 


Acſſalina. with Mynotaurus father. Mad the Empꝛeſſe Meſlalina been 


eAmichus. 
Hanmbal. 


Ceſar. 


Romulus, 


Cambiſes, 


Amaſis. 


e/Encias 0 


T.@rn«5, 


-wozthily (accoꝛding vnto her life) marrped, ſhe had been moꝛe 
meete foꝛ Nero, then foꝛ Claudius; fo his life & her life, din 
well agree together: koꝛ ſhe paſt all the Courteſans of Co- 
rinth, all the Strumpets of Athens, and all the whoozes of 
Babylon; foꝛ ſhee was onely Miſtris and Ruler of all the 
Stewes and Bꝛothell houſes in Rome . Mhat wickedneſſe 
p2oceedeth from Luſt? Mhat vngodly Inceſt is bꝛought to 
paſſe by Luff : M hat ſecret Uengeance commeth by Luft: 
Luft allured Queene Cleopatra to:vſe her bꝛother Ptholo- 
meus as her huſband. Luſt deceiued King Cynare to lie with 
his daughter Mirrha. Luſt bꝛought Macareus vnto his ſiſter 
Canaces bedde. By Luſt did Menephron deſile his owne 
Mother. O wicked monſter, O beaſtly rage, O fierce ſtende 
thus to bewitch Mile men, to deceiue Learned men, to ſub⸗ 
due Strong men, and to ouercome all men! Luft ſtapeth the 


-purpole of all men, hindereth and hurteth all kind or perſons. 


Luft ſtayed Ring Aatiochus of Siria in Chalcidea a whole 
Minter, fo2 one Mayde he fancied there. Luft ſtayed Han- 
mibal in Capua along ſeaſon, to his great hurt. Luft ſtayed 
Iulius Cæſar in Alexandria along time, vnto his infamie. 
Luftwas the fürſt cauſe ot TWarres betweene the Romanes 


and the Sabines: Foꝛꝝ Romulus had ſcant built Rome, but he 


luſted to rauiſh the women, and to ſteale the Sabine Papdes 
vnto Rome; whereby Marre firſt began. The great Wars 
betweene King Cambiſes of Perſia, and Ring Amaſis of 
Egypt, wherein was a great ſlaughter and murther of men, 
grew of Luft vnto one Woman, The ten-yeares betwirt the 
Thebans and the Phoceans, was foz2 the Luſt ofone -young 
man in Phoca toward a young woman in Thebes, The cruel 
conflictes betweene the Troyan Prince AÆneas, and ſtout 


Turnus, was Luft, that either of them bare vnto Laumia 


Ring” 


| Ring Latinus Daughter. What blood, what tyꝛannie, was 


{tus the Emperour kept long e Aarres foꝛ Octauia his ſiſter, 


which Anthonius thꝛough luſt defiled, to the ſpoyle and mur⸗ Ant haniut. 


ther of many Romanes, Mad Ixiona Ring Priamus ſiſter not 


luſted to goe with Thelamonius from Troy vnto Greece: Thelamo- 
had likewiſe Helene Menelaus wife, not laſted to come with vi. 
Paris from Greece vnto Froy, the bloody Marres, and ten p. 


yeares ſiedge betweene the Greekes and the Troyans, had 
neuer been wꝛitten of Homer. Mad not Luſt ruled the ſiue 


Cities called Pentapolis, where Sodome and Gomer were, 


the earth had not ſwallowed them vp, to the deſtruction of all 


the people, ſauing Lot c his Childꝛen. If Luſt had not ruled 


al the wozlo, the Deluge of Noah had not dzowned the whole 
earth and all lining creatures, lauing Noah, his Wife & his 
Childzen, Thus Luft, from time to time was the onely mon: 
ſter and ſcourge of the woꝛld. And in this our age, Luſt is no- 
thing diminiſhed, but much increaſed: and though not to be 
plagued with Mater (accoꝛding vnto pzonnle) pet to be pu⸗ 
niſhed with Fire moſt fure we bee; vulefle we deteſt & abhoz 
this vice. There is a Piſtoꝛie woꝛchy to be noted ot Pꝛinces 
in Iuſtine, that will not puniſh theſe offences , Pauſanias a 
noble Gentleman of Macedonia, being a very faire poung 
man, which Attalus fo luſt much abuled; and not contented. 
wick dix and vngodlp ts handle the young man fo, bzought 
him vnto a Banquet, where in his winking, Attalus would 
haue vſedhim as befs2e, making all men pziuie hew Pauſa⸗ 
mas was King Attalus Paramour as a Moman: thus the 


ng of Macedonia; which Philip had marted then of late 
the ſiſter of Attalus, and had diuoꝛced & put away ip 


the Mother of Alexander the great, fo ſome ſuſpicion; Pau- 


fanias (J ſap)after many and diuers complaintes made vnto 
Ring Philip, hauing no redzeſſetherof, but rather being flou⸗ 
bed and ſcaft at Philips hand: Pauſanias tooke it ſo gree- 

Fa uoully, 


— 


betweene the Egyptians and the Aſsirians, betweene Ptho- Pe hole. 
lomeo and Alexander; the one King of Egypt, the other 4½ r ander. 
King ol Aſsiria? and all faꝛ one woman Cleopatra. Augu- Auguſtus. 


Atta. 


Naur man being aſhamed, often complayned vnto Philip 
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enmon. 
e 1 bſclon, 
Danid. 


Marke. 


Jen. 3. 


Num. 2. 


uoully, that Attalus was ſo effeemed with the King, being 1 


the cauſe ol his complaints, and he la neglected that was ly 


minded, hee atter this ſoꝛt requited his hame and miuries, 


At the marriage al Cleopatra Ring Philips daughter, and 
Alexander Ring of Epire, in great triumphes and pompes, 
Ming Philip in the middeſt of his iopes, walking betweene 


his owne lonne Alexander the great (who then was but 


young) and Alexander King of Epire his ſanne in law, be: 
ing marryed then vnto his daughter Cleopatra, Pauſanias 
thiuThim vits the heart, laying : Pliniſter Juſtice, and pus 
nich Luft. Thus died that/4nigþtie Plnce, as well foz rhe 
bearing Attalus fault, as alſsfo2 his owae wickevneſle; viiag 
the lame lometime with a bꝛother in law of his, naturall bꝛo⸗ 
ther vnto his firſt wife Olimpias. Luſt and iutemperancie, do 
neuer eſcape without tuft punithinent; and due vengeance, 
Ammon the lonne of Ning Daujd, for that hee miluled his 
owne ſiſter Thamar, was atterward ſiaine. Abſolon for that 
hee did lie with his fathers Concubine, dyed foz it. Dauid 
was plagued fo? Vrias wife. The tws Elders that would 
rauith Suſanna, were put to death, This -linne, is the onely 
eamie of man. az all ſinne (ſayth lainet Paule) ts without 
the body : but vncleannelle and Luſt, ſinneth againſt the body. 
Therekoꝛe to auoyde ſight, oftentimes is to auoyd Luſt. Hay 
not Holopharnes ſeene the beautie of Iudith; yea, marked 
the comelineſte of her Slippers, he had not loſt his head by it. 
Mad not Herod ſeene Herodias daughter dauncing, hee had 
not ſo raſhly graunted her John Baptiſts head. Had not Euah 
ſeene the beautie ol the Aple, ſhe had not eaten thereof, Tee 
read in Geneſis, that when the ſonnes ok men, viewed the 
beantteof women, manp euils happened thereby. By ſight 
was Pharos wife mooued in luſt toward Toſeph her ſeruant. 
By light and beautie was Salomon allured, to commit Ido⸗ 
latrie with ſaiſe Gods. By light was Dina the daughter of 
Jacob rauiſhed ot᷑ Sichem. Thele euils pꝛoceed from ſodaine 
ſightes. Thereloꝛe doth the Pꝛophet ſay: Turne away thine 
eyes, leaſt they ler vanities, The Philoſopher likewiſe ſaith, 
chat the firſt offer 02 motion is in the eye t from ſight 3 
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nech motion, from motian; Meine; from election content, 
from conſent ſiune, from ſinne death. TUherefoze with the 
Poet J ſay, Reſift the violenceof the fitft aſſault, I meant 
the eyes; the euill that happened chereby, too long it were 
to ugete-' Luft axcartte, hath ns entraunte by hearing, as Iu- 


Nine in his 12. Booke doch teltifie 'of Thaleſtris Queene Thale Aris 


ſometinie of the Amazenes, which hauing heard the great 
commendations, the kame, and renowme ol Alexander the 
great, ventured her life to hazard, to come from Scithia vnto 
Hitcania, which was (as Iuſtine ſapth) xxu. dayes iourney, 
in great danger and gerill sf like, as welt by wilde Beaffes, 
e Aaters, as allo by tojraigne Foes , She had thzee hundzed 
thouſand women of Scithia in company with her. J lap, fo2 
the fame ſhee heard of this great Pꝛince, ſhee came from her 
Countrey, where ſhe was a Querne, to lie with a Stranger, 
by Lit, And when He had aecompliſhed her minde, and latil⸗ 
fiedherlutk; after thittie nightes lying with him, the thought 
te was fped of ſome aff{pzing of Alexander, thee returned 
vnts her owne Countrep againe. Fo2(as Cicero doth w2ite) 
we are mote mooired by repoꝛt (oftentimes) to lone, then by 
ſight. Foz as by tepoꝛt, Queene Thaleſtris came to lie with 
Alexander (foxillues lake) from Scithiavnto Hircania, foz 

bis magnamimitie, victoztes,and courage: ſo by repozt, came 


Queene Saba from Etluope vnto Salomon, to heare, and to Sabe- 


learne wiſedome,' D Golden woꝛlde, Oh happie age, when 
either fo2 ſimplititie men coulde not ſpeake, oꝛ ko tempetaun⸗ 
rie men would not ſpeake. The innocencie ok them then, and 
the ſubtiltte of vs now: the temperancie of their age, and the 
luke ok our age, being well waighed,andthzoughly examined, 

ir is ei to be ſeene.howvertuonth ythey liued in ignoꝛaun⸗ 
rie, and how vicioulfly wee link in anlegt. Fo befo2e 


Aruntius pꝛoude Tarquinius fone, was by lutte moned to⸗ Auntius. ; 


ward Collatinus wife; there was no alteration of fates, noz 
chaunge of Common wealthes,nobanthement ofÞzinces in 
Rome; and beeing chaungedfo2' that pitrpoſe onely,from a 
Monarchie, vnto an other late called Ariſtocratia, it conti⸗ 
55 lo long inthat fozme 3 which was the firlt change, vntill 

Do. Appius 


„„ The Pilgrimage 

Appius rauiſhed Varginius-Dayghters. which baniſhed he 
oder called Decemuiri; which was the ſecond chauge. And 
thus the popular State, which bad chiefe rule alwayes of 
Rome, changed States al the Citie diners times, loꝛ that 
Luſt ſo raigned, Thus: wigbt J ſpeake of diuers ther 


.:. i; Countries, where Lum mag the iuſt, cauſe ok che ſubuerſion 


Ariſt ot le, 


Scmpronia, 


thereof, Fo2 af one Vennsa Strumpet in Cipris, all Cipria 
was full of Whoozes,. Ok ane Semiramis in Babylon, all 
Perſia at length grew full of Queanes. Ot one Rhodope in 
Egypt at the beginning, all the Countrey became full of 
Strumpets. In Rome, Flora was honoured. like a God: 
delle, hauing ſuch.ſolemnitie, played on Theaters, called ac: 
coꝛding vnto her owne name Floralia. In Thebes was 
Phrine ſo maguiſied, that her name was put in p2int vpon 
euery Gate of the Citie. Foꝛ Lais in Corinth, and Lamia 
in Atliens, their fame was moze heard, then their honeltie 
knowen. It grew in fine, to that ſtrength, that all the Pzin- 
ces of the woꝛld, were as bulwarkes, and defenders of Luſt, 
Sea, leaxued Philoſophers, and wiſe Law fetters, ſecmed to 
defende the ſe in witing, Ag Licurgus and Solon, two 
famoug Wilemen, the one a Law ſetter among the Lacede- 
monians, (people in the beginning, moze expert in the Ban · 
ners and Flagges ol Mars, then ſtudiaus oꝛ deſirqus to hunt 
the Pallaces ol Venus: ) the other, a Law -ſettex in Athens: 
(people likewile, moze krequentuig at the fir ſt, che Schoole 
of Minerua, then 5 lurking Dens, & lecret cures of Cupid:) 
theſe two famous men, made Lawes to maintaine Luſt, vn- 
der this colour and pꝛetext of iſſue, every Young woman be⸗ 
ing marryed to an Old man, they might (foz childzen) take 
choyce what young man they would of thetrhulþands name. 
So likewiſe might any ygung man elect, being married to an 
old Woman. Axiſtotle leemeth ta dekend this Lawafter a 
ſo2t, fo2 ſeede ſake, So Abrahams wife Sara after a ſo2t, 
willed her Hulband to accompanie with a young Mapde, fo? 
that he might haue Childzen,. And lo Semphronia, a woman 
excellently well learned in the Grecke and Latine : andIear- 
ned Sapho,a woman of no leſſe lame, then of learning, deere | 


\ 
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N Lit by bete wpieinces 7 anighihour large feope heete« 
| in,to:-pz00uea Loꝛd ta rute, and to gauerne euery where. A 
baus fufficientix( A hope) declared che effect ot Luft, Fon as: 
. Pzinees wile, Abo and learned, haue been herein ſubiect: 
lo the Warts faigiteythat the Gods themleluts, haue yrelded 
to the might of Lu 
vnto a Bull, Neptune vnto a Hoſe, Mercury untu a Goate* Neptune. 
Luſt. Whatc-mooued Apollo to be in loue with Daphnest Mercury. 
What cauſed Bacchus ts fauaut Gnoſida? What made Pan Apollo. 
to yeeld vnto Sirinx? Lult; This N nieane, what Hj.] Bacchus, | 


wille, leatned, oute, and ſtrong, as well as the foolith, che ig⸗ Pau. 


nozaunt, the weake, and the ſimple, but onely that coꝛruption 
ok Nature, that ſeede, ſexe, & dꝛegges of Adam, which equal- 
iy without grace, nioouech all men to ſinne: Foꝛ there is no 
man, but he is pꝛiuie vuto Luſt, mooued by Luft, and ſoꝛe al⸗ 
ſaulted by Luft, Pet there be ſome chat ſubdue ; Luſt, ſome 
that rule Luft: but none that vanquiſh Luſt. Foz as Lom 
. art bozne chaſt, ſo ſome do make chemlelues chaſt : and fome- 
are made chat, and yet not without Luſt. J ſpeake not ot 


Prociites the Empevour, mhich kept at his pleaſure ahun=i7roculus, * 


dꝛed Maydes of Sarmatia. Neither doe J thinke herein vr 


Sardanapalus Ring ot Syria, which was alwayrs wearied Szy4anape- 


with Venus, but neuer ſaciſfied with Venus, But A ſpeake of .. 
bole that fight, and wꝛaſtle againſt Nature: of thoſe (J ſay) 
that are in common contbates with the. Koꝛld, che Fleſh;any: 
the Diusll. Fox Lust cſapth OQuid) is Iwote not what, and 
tommeth J wote not whence : it taketh roote without baea⸗ 
king of fleſh, and pierceth the very intrailes ol the heart, with 
ut any cutting of vaine: the onely buſineſſe and trauaile of 
idle men. The poung Romane RnightEſtraſco at Mount Er ea. 
Celio, beholding the beautie ol Lady Verrone, either of them 
by: Nature bombe, on kell in lous with the other to foze, chat 
Eſtraſco mul often goe fruui Rome td Salon any" Ver- 
rone upuld as oft trauaile rum Salon bnto:Ronie e 5 


the other; abdthevombelouecontinuenthus th N 
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-uncilit foituney that the wifevfEftiraſco: dn 
Nr r V ccrong Died: alſo =: Whereby chere Tory. 
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ute Mhat (J pꝛay pott) tranllated Iupiter pan. -” 


Aſafiniſe, deſire, by a marriage. Do was Maſiniſſa Ring ot Numidia, 
and Sophroniſſa a Lady of Se one inflamed wich the 
yn oh uf by a ſight that Ning Maſi of Sophreniſſa. 

E | Pirie. 9 is mitten af that maſt ballant optaine Pirchus, the 

| - .- longdefennerofthe Tarentines, and Ring ot Epirotes, when: 

* he came krom Italy vnto Neapolis, being but ane day there, 
be fell in laue with a faire — called Gamal ieeʒ tothe great 
inkamie al ſo famous a Pꝛince, and ta the great ſhame ot ſo. 

= noble a Lady. The like Luſt artefted that noble c renowmed) 

Alexander. Conguerour Alexander, ſu that hen he thought to giue bats 
taile vnto Þ Queene of the Amazons, hauing a fight of her at 
a Riuer ſide, where they both, the King and the Queene, had 
appoynted ta come to talke concerning their Marres; their 
fury t᷑ rage befoze bent to fight and murther, was by a fight, 
changed vuta wanton paſtime and ſpozt. UWe doe readalſo, 

Cleopatra that Queene Cleopatra made a Banquet foz Anthonius her 

Iouer, in the Nꝛouince of Bithinia, in the wood Sechin, where 
che yong Uirgins were not ſa wily ta hide them in the thicke 

.." buſhes, but the pauthfull Romanes were ascraftie iu ſnding 
them: ſo that at that one inſtant, ot᷑ ſixtie young Mirgins, fifty 

_ - ſtue ſped of the names. ol Mothers Thus we perceiue, that 

by light wearemooued ta Luſt, and hy canſent, we wiltully 

ſinne: the one in che eye; the other in the heart: therelaꝛze bet⸗ 

ter it is with Sophocles, foʒ a man ta turue his backe from a 

Maman, and ta fax a mad Dagge, then wich Nero ta 

beautie; who looking tan earneſtly n Pempeius 

dart, wagmoouen therebpto Lu. 


4. C * Of ealpuic.. 


S 37 aunſwered, whether Pan. oz Woman be. 
woe Jealous, Fo as the Poets faine,there: 
3 Iupiter and, 


„iS 2d 
ICE =D n baung wocqual Fudge to ſpeake of this 
| matter, * 


thittie os without w — vid both manifet tein i 
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matter, it was potted (after great controuerſie) buto one 
Tireſias, an auncient and learned Poet ſometime m Thebes, 


which Tircſias on a certaine time meeting two Suakes ac- Th, hifi 
of Treſias, 


tompaning together, and accoz ding vnta kinde engendering 
together, hauing a white rodde in his hande, parted chem with 
ſharpe ſtrokes. Aherewith uno being moouev unto anger, 
tranſloꝛmed this pooze Poet J ireſias, from a Man to bee a 
woman, and being in the thape of a women ſeuen yeares, was 
reduced by Iupiter vnto his firſt foꝛme. This I ireſias was 
thanght mot meete of Iupiter and Iuno, by the conſent of all 
che Goddes, fo2 that hee had been a woman ſeuen yeares, and 
now a man agapne,to Judge of this queſtion. And being cal⸗ 


led vnto the Barre to geue his verdite, hee pꝛeferred Juno foʒ Iano. 


Jealouſie: hereby Iuno maxed angrie, and made hum blinde, 
and Iupiter to recompence his truth, made him a Pꝛophet. 
And then he pzooued chat when Iupiter fell in loue with Iola, 
Iuno being ſuſpiciaus and full of ic alouſte, cauſed one named 
Argos with an hundzed eyes to watch Iupiter, which foz all 
his eyes was deceined : Iuno thereby was ſo furiaus and ſo 
angry with Argos, that ſhe tranſlated his hundzed eyes vnto 
a-Pecockes taile, and tranſtoꝛmed Tola vnto a white Cowe. 
There is no luch rage noꝛ anger in Jealouſie, as there is wy- 
lines and craft in Lone: fo that the ſtraight pinning and kee- 
ving of Danae Ring Acriſius daughter m Towzes and Cas 
ſtleg, could neuer keepe her fram valiant Perſeus, neicher the 
hundzed eyes of Argos might ſpie the craft of Iupiter vnta: 


lola, Wee reade of a woman named Procris, who was in P. ocris. 


luch Jealoufie of her huſband, which was called Cephalus, 
that hauing hum in ſuſpition foꝛ his often going a hunting; on 


thinking there ta ſinde her hulband at his pꝛep, and hiding her 
ſelke in a thicke buth, to ſee the end sf thinges, her huſbande 
paſſing by the buch, perceiuing ſomething there to ſtir, chink⸗ 
ing it hadbinfome wild Beat, thꝛuſt his wife vnto the heart 


with his Dart: and thus Procris wers ſlaine ot her owne 


huſbandztoꝛ her imnoꝛtunate Jcalouſie. The like happened 
unts Æmilius wife, which fo2 her ſufpitious minde, and ras 
CN Do 3, ging 
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a certame tims ſhe followed him pziuily vnta the Moodes, 


Phanius, 


Gs, piu 


ging Jealoulle, was neuer quiet, but bufte alwaies tofinde 


noble Scipio, iuhs although the knew things euident, 
Huſband Scipia, made almuch ot his Daramour, as ſhee-made 
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fome fault in her huſvand, following him-euery where, any 
watching ſtill in euery ſecret ſeat, and ſpying in pꝛiuie places, 
thinking to finve him with the manner,, vntill ſhe ſyed ol the 
like chaunce as Procris did, the could never reſt. Cyampus 
wife named Leuconona, was deuoured ot Doggges in lleeve 
of a wilde beaſt, hyding her ſelfe in the woddes, to followe and 
marke her huſbandes.voyaget Jealoulic this mooued her, 
that ſhe could no otherwiſe, A ſtrange kinde of. licknes, that 
ſo.infecteth-the minde, that vexeth the ſpirites; andynolefiech 
the heart, that the head is full of inuention, the minde kalle 
thought, and the heart full of reuengement. So Jealous was 


Pharus that inuented this in his head, and thought this in 
his miude, that che doozes being ſhut, the windowes cloaſe, 
all pziuie and ſetret places pꝛeuenten, euery where as hee 


thought ſtopt, his wife coulve not veretue him; neuer thought 
that lone could pierce Tileſtones to come bnto his wike: 
but he was deceiued;fo2 the lurking dennes ok lone, the Lyon 
canes at᷑ fancies, the ſecret ſearch ot alfection haue moꝛe pꝛi⸗ 
uie pathes,ahereby that Cupid map come to his mother Ve- 


nus, then Labirinthus had chambers fo Minotaurus. Ring 


Acriſius thaught he was ſure of his daughter Danae, when 
that ſhe was cloſe bul markt with a great caſtle. Tuno thought 
to pzeuent. Iupiter by the hundꝛed. eyes. of Argos. Phanius 
thought chat his wife was {ure when che daozes were ſhut, 
and the windowes cloaſe: But neither could the. Jealouſie of 


Iuno pꝛeuent it, neither the eyes of Argos ſpie it, neither the 


ſtraight pinning ol Danae auoide it, neither the narrow ſtop⸗ 
ping ol Phanius defend it. I muſt needes commend one cal- 
led Cippius, that would oftcntimes take vppon hin to ſleept 
when he did wake: and he would bee ignoꝛaunt though hee 
knewe it. J wiche wiſe men to ſleepe wich Cippius, and ts 
ſay with Cicero, Nen omnibus dor mio, I fleepe not vnto all 
men, and to bee ignoꝛaunt chaugh they know thinges, And 


likewiſe wich wiſe women to imitate melia 2 
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ofher huſband, x all fo2 Scipios ſabe. tn they fay Jealouſte 
p2oceedeth from loue, and loue from Sod: but J ſay, it com⸗ 
meth krom hatred, and hatred commeth from the Deuill. And 
— read in the ſacred ſcripture, that Abraham was in iea⸗ 
inuſie af his dufe Sara, ſayd, thus vnto his wife; J know 
that thau art faire, and that they mill kill me to haue thy loue. 
The maners at the Parthians were, ta keepe their Wiues in 
pꝛinie places ot their houſes; ouer whom they were ſo tea; 
louſe, that their wines might not ga abꝛoad but with couered 
faces. The Verſians were ſo ſuſpitious of their wines, that 
they had no lihertia to goe in ſight : and they durſt not goe a 


143. 


foate, but in Wagons couered ouer, lealt they ſhould ſer, o2 - 


be ſeene, The Thracians with ſuch care and ſtudie, kept 
their wines,that (as Herodotus affirmeth)they truſt no man 
with them in companie, but their Parents: The ode e aun; 
kient Romanes in times paſt, kept their wines ſa ſtreight, 


that their wiues (as Valerius Maximus ſayth) did either kill, 
poyſon, oꝛ with ſome ſnare oꝛ other, destroy their huſbandes - 


diuers times: and by a young man ot the. Citie ot Rome, all 
thinges being dilclaſed, there was a hundzen thꝛeeſcoze and 


tenne, that ſo killed and deſtroyed their hulbandes, koz that 


their huſbandes were lo iealouſe ouer them. But becauſe it 


is a common diſeale in all places, I need not further to weite, 
wiſhing my friende neuer to be encombꝛed therewith, but ra⸗ 


* 


tale therebs. 
Of Id leneſle. 


willing nminde, ſo is any thing a burthen vn⸗ 
to the idle member. Foꝛ as labour and ex: 


ſo are J dlenelle and negligence, the cauſe of all euill. Mee 
re 
2 


ther with (ence to paſſe it with Cp pius, and fo he hall ſiude 


PL nothing can be greatly difficult vntea 


F erciſe ot body in one man, indultry and dili⸗ 
gente ol minde in another man, are ſure 
koztes, and ſtrong bulwarkes of Countries: 


ad that Alexander the great, {caſt he ſhould be acquainted Ale wander 


TY with the greats: | 
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with Idlene ll at any time, euen in the night time vled this 
feate, to holde a ſiluer Ball, when he went vnto bed, in hig 
hand, hauing a ſiluer Baſen vpon the ground, ſtraight vaver 
his ſtretched arme, that when the Ball chould fall, hee being 
faſt a ſleepe, the ſhꝛill ſaund chereot᷑ ſhould wake him, e make 
him mindfull of his enimies: ſo fearefull was this noble 
Pince of Jdleneſſe,that ts ſhake uff flerpe and flothfuinelſe, 

he ſtudied and trauailed how he might auoyde it, Foz Alex- 

ander the great, being called the Sonne of Iupiter, and fully 
perſwaded with himtelte, that he was ol linage ol the Gods, 
had ſpeciall regard of fleepe and venerie, wherets he being le 


much ſubiect, knew himlelfets be a man: wherefoze he olten⸗ 


Ceſar, 


Lib, G. cap. b. 


©.» Philip. 
" = Antipater. 


| Epaminone 


das. 


times wꝛaſtled with Nature in that behalfe. In the ſelfe 
ſame place of Marcellinus, it is read, that Iulius Cæſar the 
greateſt and moſt reno w med Emperour that euer raigned in 
Rome, kollowed this oꝛder, and that he pꝛactiſed this pollicie, 
leaſt he ſhould be idle at any time. Firſt, when this Empe- 
rour went to bed, he to ſuflice Mature, flept a certaine time 
appoynted. Seconnarilp, hee would be occupied in the af- 
faires ot his Countrey, Thirdly, he trauailed in his pꝛiuate 
ſtudy. Thus leaſthe ſhould be idle, nay rather, leaſt he ſhould 
loſe any time, he deuided euery night into thꝛee parts, euen as 
vou heard, firſt vnto nature, ſecondly to his countrep, thirdly, 
about his owne bulines. The mightie o ꝛince Philip of Ma- 
cedon, as we read in Bruſonius, was of ſuch care # diligence, 
that when his Sonldiers flept,he alwayes watched. Againe, 
he neuer ſlept befoze his friend Antipater would watch. So 
that betweene King Philip and Antipater, diligence was as 
much honoured and imbzaced, as flothfulnefle was feared and 
hated, Epaminondas that renownted Pxince of Thebes, be- 
ing ſtudlous and carefulf co. pzofite his Countrie, ſo hated 
flothfull idleneſle, that finding one of his Captaines in the 
Campe, in the day time fleeping, he due him ſtraight with his 
owne hand; and being ropꝛehended of his Mobles c Coun⸗ 
latte, foꝛ that erttell fact, he anſwered them in few woꝛdes: J 
left him as J found him; comparing idle and dꝛouſte men, 
vnto dead men: fo2 men are boꝛne to trauaile and watch, and N 
not, 


not to pleaſure and ſleepe. Pow did 8 
ouerthzow 5 Tentes of Siphax? How vanquiſhed he his 
hoft of Souldiers, flue his armie; and how tooke he king 
Siphaxcaptine himſelfe: Liuius ſayth, that the diligence 
ok Scipio, and the llothfulnes of Siphax being a fleepe, 
when he ſhould haue been waking, was the cauſe thereof, 


Had Demoſthenes loued idleneſſe, he had neuer bin able Demoſt henen 


to pꝛeuent that famous Pꝛince Philip King of Mace- 
done: he was fo carefull & fo diligent about the ſtate of 
Athens, that the woꝛthy Captaine great Conquerour 
Philip, was wont to ſay, that he doubted moꝛe the dili⸗ 
gence of Demoſthenes, then he feared all the foꝛce of A- 
thens. Had Cicero flept, during the conſpiracie of Cati- 
lin, he had neuer bin able wozthilp to ſpeake ofhimſelfe, 
O happy Rome, that euer J was elected Conlull, whoſe 
ſtudious trauaile, ſaued oftentimes Rome from diuers 
enimies. Quintilian reciteth a woꝛthy M iſtoꝛie, of a fa- 


mous Clearke named Hippias, who to auayde idleneſſe, Fippias. 


after long ſtudying at his books, would exerciſe himlelle 
in ſome thing oz other, leaſt he might leeme to be idle, in 
lo much that he applyed his minde to diuers faculties, at 
voyde houres; hee vled to pꝛactiſe the facultie of a Gold: 
ſmith, ol a Tayloꝛ, ot a Shooinaker, that at length he be⸗ 
came his owne Taploz, his owne Shoomaker; yea, to 
make his owne Rinces ſo artiſicially, with Pearies and 
pꝛetious Stones, ſo curiouſly wꝛought with letters of 
Gold, as though he had been brought vp in the ſchoole 
Pirgoteles. What is ſo hard, but diligence will try it? 
That is ſo deepe, but trauaile will wade through it: 
Mhat is ſo ſtrange, but ſtudy will know it: Labour and 
diligence, are at wiſe men much cõmended by p example 
of the Bee, that is lo buſie # carefull, and knoweth how 
to pꝛoſite her lelfe and others. Ik the litle Antes be fo 
pꝛayſed, fo2 that they toyle in the Sommer, to pꝛouide 
againſt Ainter: Ikthele lylly ſimple Woꝛrmes, dae pꝛo⸗ 
uide thinges neceſſary koꝛ them and theirs; How much 
moꝛe ought man, which is boꝛne to pzofite his Countrie, 
A. Pp. bis 
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At talus. 


FVatia. 


Licinius. 


Heraolides, 


Philanidæ. 


Morpheus 


the God of 
Aeope. 
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his Prince, his 3 Frienves and his Parents, conſider the 
commoditie of Diligence, and the danger of Jdleneſſe$ 
But as is bekoze mentioned, Utices are couered with 
names ot Uertues,as the Idle man is noted to be a quiet 
man, che Ignozant tearmed an Innscent. Cælius doth 


wꝛite ofacertaine Emperour named Attalus, which los 


ued ſo wel Jdlenefſe,that he gaue the gouernment ofthe 
Empire, to his friend named Philopenes, fo? that hee 
would be idle. Mee reade agatne, ot ane Varna, a great 
Ruler and Magiſtrate in Aſia, that laued Adleneſle ſo 
well, that the people uſed a mouerbe, hen they ſaw ann 
man idle, ſaying : Vatin ſitus eff, Heere is an idle ſcholler 
of Vatia. The Emperour Licinius and Valentianus, 

were ſuch enimies unto Learning, ſo ignozaunt were 
they (as Egnatius doth repoꝛt) that they called Learning 
the onely poyſon of the wo2ld; and named them that were 
learned, the Alles of Cuma. Tho hated Learning a 
much, as Heraclides, and Philonides, which were ſo ig: 
no2ant, that they were comptea (as Cælius doth teftifie) 
laughing ſtockes, and had of the common people in great 
deriſion, fo2 their. ignoꝛance and follies Theſe blind baps 
ardes, and bolde bedlemes, call others Alles of Cuma, 
when they themſelues are farre inferiour to any Alle of 
the wozld: Foꝛ diners Aſſes had moze reaſon then Philo- 
nides, oꝛ Heraclides had, Wee reade that Ammonius a 
great}9hiloſopher of Alexandria had an Alle, that would 
accompany with Origen, and Porphiri, to frequent the 
Schoole of Ammonius, to heare him read Philolophie 
vnco his ſcholers. The Alle was taught to know the rea⸗ 
der, and all che ſchalers, ta know the ſchoole,and the time 
of readmg. The ſacred-Scripture cammendeth vuto vs 
the Alle of Balaam, who was likewiſe taught to ſpeake, 
and to ſhew the Prophet Balaam the will of God. But 
the idle and ignoꝛant, will neither learne to know time, 

place, neꝝ perſon; neither to pꝛoſtte themſelues, noꝝ o⸗ 

thers + Thele laſie members, theſe idle and ignozaunt- 
—_ the —_ of Morpheus, fleeping alwayes = 
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the cane ol Pamedes; to whom it well may be ſpoken, as 

Aurelian ſometime an Emperour of Rome ſpake vnto 

one Bonoſius, that he was bozne to d2inke, © not to liue. 

The Romanes vied to puniſh Idleneſle fo ſharply, that T'bs Roman: 
the Huſbandman that had his ground barraine, that had hat ed idiene. 
bis Paſtures, Pedoweg, oz Fieldes vnoccupied, an o⸗ 

ther man ſhould be there placed, and he put out. The 

Gentleman that had not his Þozſe readie, and in good li⸗ 

Ring, with all things thereunto belonging, ſhould be ſul⸗ 

pected to be an idle member vnto his Countrie, ſhould be 

Hated and eſchued of the people. The common people 

might vle no kind of pꝛiuate pleaſure,as play,paſtime,oz 

any other idle ſpoꝛt, but at times appoynted. The gates Gellins lib. z. 
ol Rome were opened day and night, to come, and to go, Capi. 2. 

foꝛ the ſtate of the Commons : and (as Plutarch doth 

wꝛite) the life and maners ok all men, were diligently ex⸗ 

amined, whether they lined idle oꝛ no. And if any would 

reſiſt the oꝛdinaunce of the Magiſtrates, his head ſhould 

be cut off, and offered vnto Iupiter, in the Capitoll of 

Rome, his familie vnto the Temple of Ceres, his ſonnes 

and daughters ſold as Bondmen vnto the Tribunes and 
Cenſozs The Lacedemonians, people moſt ſtudious Lcedemos 
£0 expell Jdlenelſe, bzought their Childzen vp alwapes . 
.tnhardneſſe,fo pzactiſe them in diligent doinges, hated 
Fdlenes lo much, that if any in the citie of Sparta, waxed 
crofle o2 fatte, they ſuſpected him ſtraight of Idleneſle: 
and if any poung man waxed fatte, they had appopnted 
lawes that he ſhould faſt,and line ſo pos2e, vntill he were 
againe changed vnto his firft eſtate. The Egyptians, an 
auncient people, when the Countrey of Egypt began to 
be populous, to atopde Idleneſſe(as Plinie doth repozt) 
they made a great huge, and monſtrous Buylding, cal⸗ 
led Pyramides; which foz the mightinefle and ſtraunge 
working thereof, was named one ofthe ſeuen Wonders, 
hauing lx. thouſand of young men, and continued along 
time in the making thereof, and onelp to auoyde # baniſh 
* The Athenians ſo abhozred & deteſted Jdle- T ke Ahe 
A = Pp 2. nelle, ian. 
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nelle, that when a certaine man was condemned ts die, 
fo2 that he was found idle in Athens, a Cicizen thereof 
named Herondas (as Plutarch doth teſtiſie) was as deſis 
rous to ſee him, as though he had bin a pꝛodigious mon⸗ 
ſter, {o ſtrange & ſo marueilous was it to heare, 92 to ſee 


Aaſsi.zenſes any Idle man in Athens. The people called Maſsilien- 


Indians. 


ſes, would ſuſter no Trauellers, neither Pilgrime, 102 
Sacrittcer, noꝛ any other Stranger,to come within their 


.Citie, leaſt vnder colour of Religion, oz of Pilgrime, 


they might coꝛrupt the youth ofthe Citie, with the light 
theresf,to be Idle. The Indians had a law made by their 
wile men, named Gimnoſophiſtæ, that after meate was 


let on the table, the pouch ſhould be examined, what they 


Argines, 


Arcopagites. 


had done fo2 their meate, what paine, what labour they 
vled that whole mozning befozes if they could make ac⸗ 
count of their trauell, they ſhould goe to dinner; but if 


they had been Idle, they ſhould haue no meate, without 


they deſerued the ſame, with lome kind of exerciie, either 
of body 02 of minde. The like did the pong men of Argis, 
who made account vnto their Magiſtrates, ot their occu⸗ 
pations and woꝛkes, ot their trauell and paine, Enenthe 
Areopagites (as Valerius affirmeth) did imitate the 
Athenians in making decrees, in letting of ozders, in 
commaunding their youth to auoyde Idlenelle, and exer⸗ 
ciſe trauell: the one moſt neceſlarie vnto any Common- 
wealth, the other moſt dangerous. So that lame Coun- 
tries are naturally giuen to trauell; as the Lidians, 
Phrigians, French- men, with others. Some againe 


giuen to Fbleneile, as the Perſians, Corinthians, Eng- 


liſhmen, with others. Some by law foꝛced to flie Jnle⸗ 
neſſe, ſome by puniſhment feared, ſome by dearth enkoz⸗ 
ced to labour foꝛ their ipuing, Thus this Monſter Idle⸗ 


neſſe is beaten euery where, and pet embꝛaced in moſt 


places, euery man ſpeakes again: Idlenelle, and a num⸗ 

ber are in loue with it: Magiſtrates aud Officers ap⸗ 

poynted to punilh it, but pet they oller tauour it. , 
O 


of 


Ot Wrath and Anger,and the hurts thereof. 


| 0 = De kamous and noble Phitoſopher Plato, 
did charge his Schalers alwapes, being 
FT 75 in anger 02 wzath, to beholde themſelues 
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Ai teratton of countenaunce, pale in colour, 
| -== trembling handes, foltred tongues, fta- 
ring eyes: in fine, voydeof wit, depꝛiued of reaſon ; & bes 
ing befoze reaſonable men, now b2utilh beaſtes, TWhere- 
foze that great Jhiloſopher perceiuing the furious 
and haſtie nature of Alexander, wrote from Athens 
vnto India, where this noble conquerour was at warrs 
with King Porus, ts take heede of wzath and anger, 
ſaping, Anger ought not to be in any Pzince toward 
his inferiour,fo2 that may be amended with cozrection, 
no2 towarde his equall, foz it mate bee red2eſſed with 
power, ſo that anger ought not to be but againſt ſupe: 
riours, but Alexander had no coequalles, pet in vaine 
was Ariſtotles doctriue vnto Alexander in that point. 
Foz beeing in a banquet, when Clitus his deare friend 
and foffer brother, commended his father Ring Philip 
of Macedone to bee the wazthictt and moſt renowmed %. 
Jzince then liuing, Alexander waxed vpon a ſodaine ſo „ % 
angrie, to pꝛekerre any man befoze him, though Phi- 8 
lip was his owne kather which was commended, and 
Clitus his eſpeciall friend that did commende him, 
thinking rather to delerue pꝛaiſe at Alexanders hand, 
then to ſpeede of death; was thꝛuſt vnto the heart with 
a ſpeare. Oo haſtie was this Pꝛince, that Caliſthenes 
and Liſimachus, the one his Philolopher & Counſeilour, 
the other his Companion and Friend, fo2 fewe moꝛdes 
ſpoken, were either of them flaine, Silence ſaith Ari- 
ſtotle is the ſureſt rewarde vnto a ꝛince. Wee reade 
that Ring Tigrancs of Armenia whom Pompeius the Tygranes. 
great did conguere, after waxed lo angrie by a fall trom 
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N in a Glaſle, where they might lee ſuch al⸗ 


n 
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his hozſe, becauſehis ſonne was pꝛeſent, æ could not pze⸗ 
uent his fathers fall, that he thzuft him in his anger with 


his dagger vnto the heart: and was ſo ſozie afterward, 


and angrie withall, that hee had likewiſe kilde him ſelle, 

had not Anaxarchus the Philoſopher ſtayed and per⸗ 

lwaded him. Anger in a Pꝛince ( ſaich Salomon) is death: 

terrible is the countenance of a Ring when he is oppꝛel⸗ 

37 ſed with w2ath, hurtfull vnto manie, odious vnto all ts 
=o the anger thereof, Nero was ſo furious in anger, that he 
neuer heard any thing tf it were not to his ltking, but hee 

would requite one way oz other with death, in lo much 

that iu his rage and anger, he would often thzow downe 

Tables being at dinner, daſh cups of gold wrought with 

pearles ageinſt the walles, fling meate and dꝛinke away, 

moꝛe like vnto a furious Gozgon of Mell, then a ſober 
Emperour in Rome. Such furte raignech in anger, that 

Oreſtes Agamemnons ſonne, flue his other Clitem- 

Oreſtes. neſtra ſodainely in his wꝛath. Such madnelle raigneth 
: in anger, that Aiax Thelamonius that famous and valt: 
_ ant Greelce, after that Achilles was flaine in the Temple 
Thelamonits of Pallas by Paris, at the deſtruction of Troy, waxed ſo 
madde and angrie, becauſe he might not haue Achilles 

Iarneſſe, which was giuT befoze to Viiſſes,that he beate 

Stones and Blockes, fought with dead Trees, killed 

Beaſtes, thinking to meete with Vliſſes amongſt them. 

If Anger make men murtherers, ik Mzath make men 

madde without wit oz reaſon to know them ſelues oz o⸗ 

Plato. thers, let them imitate Plato in his anger; which be ing 
angrie with any of his Schollers oꝛ Sertants, would 

giue the Rod to Zenocrates to coꝛrect them: Foz that he 

was angrie, the learned Philoſopher mildoubted him⸗ 

[elfe, that he could not vle modeff coꝛrection. Euen fo 

Architas would alwayes ſpeake vnto his ſeruant which 

had offended him. Wappy art thou that Architas is an⸗ 

gry: letting his man vnderſtand how dangerous Mꝛath 

is. Foʒ as Ariſtotle ſapth, The angrie man ſeeth not the 

Auguſtus. thing which lieth vnder his feete, Auguſtus Cæſar Em⸗ 


pero 
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perour of Rome deſired Athenedorus a Philoſopher of 
Greece, which a lang time accompanied Auguſtus in 
Rome, and now ready to depart vnto Athens, his natiue 
ſople, of ſome [entence that the Emperour might thinke 
ofhim. The Philolopher tookea pen, and wꝛote ina litle 
Table thts ſentence : Ceſar, when thou art mooued to 
anger, fpeake nothing vntill thou haft recited the 


Greekes Alphabet: A wozthy leſſon, and a famous ſen» 


tence, well woꝛ chy to be learned ot all men. There is no⸗ 
thing, neither can there be any thing maze vglie to be⸗ 
hold, mote terrible ts looke vnto, then mans face, wht he 
is angrie; and the moze to be feared, koꝛ that he hath no 
rule ouer himlelfe, All the Painters of Perſia had much 
to do to dꝛaw in colours the terrible countenance, c ſtery 


face of Queene Semiramis, who was like Mægera oz Semiramis. 


Meduſa, grimme Gorgons and fretting Furies of Hell, 
when ſhe heard that her Citie of Babilon was beſiedged 
of the enimies, being then dꝛeſling ol her head, tame with 
her hayzes hanging and flying in the winde halfe amazed 
of the nemes, vnts Babilon ; Mhole vglie and fearefull. 
Image, moſt like vnto her at that time, ſtood as long as 
Babilon continued, a monument and a terrible mirronr 


to maruaile at, We read of the like Hiſtoꝛie of Olimpi- Oůimpias 


as, whoſe anger was ſuch when ſhe thought of her ſonne 
Alexander, thee ſtraight wayesiikearaging Lion, oꝛ a 
truell Tiger, digged vp the body of Tola Alexanders 
taſter, who was thought to be one of the conſpiratours: 
and being digged vp, tare his body in ſmall peeces: and 
being tozne in peeces, gaue it to the Birdes ot the ape. 


Such anger was in Marcus Antomus towarde Cicero, Marcus 
that he was not contented of Ciceros death, but com- Antonius. 


maunded his head to be ſet befozehimon the Table, to 
feed his wiathfull heart and greedie eyes: and his wife 


Fuluia ſhewed her anger, pulled aut his tongue, pinned Fxluia. 


it vnto her Bonnet, and ware it on her head, in token and 
open ſhew ol her cruell and Tygriſh heart, The noble 
Romane Metcllus mas much euffamed fo; tu ſhem ſuch - 


hatred: 
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hatred and anger vnto Pompeius,fo2 af what time Pom. 
peius the great was appointed by the Senatours of 
Rome, to ſucceed Metellus in his office of pꝛoconſulſhip 
in Spaine, Metellus percetuing that he was diſcharged, 
and Pompeius charged, hee bꝛake fs2 verie anger all the 
furniture of MAarres, hee deſtroyed all the victuales, be 
familhed the Elephants, he permitted his {ouldtours to 
doe what iniurie they could, againſt Pompeius: ſo great 
was his anger againſt Pompeius, that to hinder onely 
Pompeius, he iniuried his natiue Citie of Rome. The 
pꝛopertie of anger is, ts hurt diuers in ſeeking to offend 
one. As hee is not wiſe that cannot be angrie, ſo is he 
moſt wile that tan moderate anger. The fame and res 
nowne that both Themiſtocles aud Ariſtides got in van: 
quiſhing their anger one towards another, was great: 
fo2 being ſent boch as Emballadours fo the ſtate of A- 
thens, trauailing ouer a high hill, like wiſe men that ſub: 
dued affection, and conquered anger, Themuſtocles fapd 
vnto Ariſtides, Shall wee both, burp our anger in this 
Mill, and goe as friendes,and not as enimies${And there, 
though the caule was great, at Athens, they became 
kriendes one vnto another, foꝛgetting and foꝛgiuing one 
anothers fault, Anger and W2ath are the onely poyſon 
of the woꝛdes whence hidden hatred doth pꝛoceede! foz 
to nouriſh the one, is to feede the other. Therefoze it is 
written, that hidden Hatred, pꝛiuate Wealth, and poung 
mens Counſell, hath been the very cauſe ok diuers de: 
ſtructions. Manlius Torquatus, after he had cenquered 
Campania, and triumphed ouer the Latines, returning 
vnto the Citie with noble fame, and renowmed victoz!es, 
though the Senatoꝛ and Elders ok the Citie met him in 
triumph and honour of his victoꝛies: vet the poung men 
pf Rome moꝛe diſdainefull, then courteous ; moze odi⸗ 


ous then louing, moze willing to haue his deach, then de- 


ſirous of his lite, kept them rather his enimies lurking 
in Rome towards him, then friends; the cauſe is knowne 
in Valerius. Hidden hatred, which beares ſwap in d ee 
plates, 
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places, Enuie & Palice, which pzoceede from Anger, 
and are maintapned with hidden Patred, are all the mil⸗ 
chiefe of the woꝛld. J will omit to ſpeake of Caligula, 
whoſe anger and hatred was ſuch, that hee wiſhed Rome 
had but one necke, that with one ſtroke he might ſtrike it 
off, Neither will F recite Heliogabalus, which amongſt 
TWuiters,ts named the Bealt of Rome, and not the Em- 
perour of Rome. The Hiftozies of Catelin, Silla, & Ap- 
Plus, foz their Hatred and Anger jtowardes their Coun- 
trie, and natiue Citie, are extant in Plutarch and Saluſt: 
by this Anger and NAzath, pꝛoceeded inuectiues and des 
clarations; and then Enute and Malice began to builde 
their bowers, by their chieke Carpenter Anger: then one 
aiſchiefe and vengeance, doth alwapes depende of the o⸗ 
ther. And becauſe Anger ts the onelpcauſe ofalleuil and 
miſchieke, J willTpeake of thoſe two monſtrous Gor- 
gons, as thinges incident, and alwayes hidden in Anger: 
I meane Enuie and Malice; and therefoꝛe J rekerre that, 
to Enuie and Malice, which might be ſpoken heere, 


Of Periuric and Fayth; and where either of 
theſe were honoured and eſteemed. 


md Juſtice the chiefke meanes (as Art- 
J Rotleſaith)to pꝛeſerue a publique weale, 
to we lee after much foming and fret- 
N ting ok Seas, after cluſtring Cloudes, 

>< ngàtter long lowing lookes, there do often 
appeare calme weather, cleare aire, and gentle caunte⸗ 
naunce, ) which to obſcure, and to maintaine; Juſtice is 
the wozker thereof: and to note how faithfull and iuſt 
ſome haue beene, and how wickev and falſe others ſhe- 
wed themlelues, fo2 the commoditie and benefite of chat 
one, and foꝛ the diſcommoditie and iniuries of the other; 
good it were fo fhew the examples thereof, There are 


not ſo many vertues in one, but there be as many vices in 
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Oladins and AP other. Foz ſome from foes become friends, as Clodi- 


Cicero. 
Tiberias and 
AFricanus. 


Dion,. 


Callicyates. 
Polimneſt cr, 


Pomdeilss. 


Hannibal, 


us and Cicero two great enemies a long time, and pet in 
time two faithfull kriends. Tiberius likewile, and Affri- 


canus from moꝛtall foes, grewe to be ſuch perpetuall 
friendes,chat Affricanus gaue his onely daughter Cor- 
nelia iu marriage vato Tiberius. Euea (a ſome againe 
from friendes became iacs, vea, from tried friendſhip, vn⸗ 
to moꝛtall enmitie, as Dion at Siracuſa af his molt aſſu- 
red frieav(as hee thought) with whom alwayes beroꝛe he 
found kriendſhip and faith, was flaine and cruelly killed 
of Callicrates. Polimneſtor likewiſe, though Ring Pri- 
amus repoſed great truit and confidence in him, that he 
committed his owne ſonne Polidorus vuto his cuſtodie, 
yet he falſelp ſlue him, & murthered him: though beſide: 
friendchippe, he was his nigh kinſmau. Dow well ſayth 
Socratesꝰthat faythfull frtendes do farre excell Gold, foꝛ 
in danger Fayth is tryed, and in necellitie kriendes are 
kno wen. Such is the ſecret foꝛce of Fayth, and luch is 
the hidden lubtiltie ol kalſehood, that the pꝛayſe and come 
mendations of the one, ſhall be ſeene and pꝛoued in a Hi⸗ 
ſtoꝛie of Sextus Pompeius, ſunne & heire vnto Pompeius 
the great: the llaunder and ſhame of the other, Hall be 
manikeſtiy knowen by Hanniball Amilcars ſonne of 
Carthage, The Fayth & Juſtice of Pompeius, at what 
time he had appoynted a Banquet foꝛ Auguſtus Cæſar, 
and Marcus Antonius vpon the ſeas, was well tryed, 
{92 being mooued of diuers at that time, to reuenge his 
Fathers death Pompeius the great, and ſpecially often 
ſtirred by his Friend, and £aifter of the Ship, Mene- 
Corus to requite olde malice, fo2 killing of Pompeius, 
to deſtrop Cxſar & Antonius,Scxtus tn no wile would 
lufer it, ſaping: that Fayth and JYuRlice,cught not to be 
turned bnto Perturie and Fallehood: to? as it is Neriu⸗ 
rie, to omit Fayth and pꝛomiſe made vnto theſe Empe⸗ 
rours ; to this is Tyꝛannie and not Juſtice, to reuenge 
my Fathers death vpon Innocencie. And true it was, 
that Auguſtus Cæſar was then but a Boy, bzought vp 
| in 
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in Schoole in Apulia, when his Uncle Iulius Cæſar 
— Pompei. And as fo; Marcus Antonius, ra- 

her a friend he was vato Sextus Father, then a foe, and 

— no leſſe faxthtull was Sextus in perfozining, 
then tuff in waying innocencie. Farre valike vnts falſe 
Hannibal, which vnder pꝛetence of peace with the Ro- 
mans, lent Embaſladours vnto Rome to treate thereof, | 
where they were honourabiy receiued: but well reguited 1 
he the curtelie of Rome toward his Embaſſadours, Foz | 
when that noble Romane Cornelius came from Rome, 
as an Embaſſavour vatos Hannibal, his welcame was 
lach, that he neuer went aliue vnto Rome againe, foz 
moſt cruelly and faiſely was he flaine by Hannibal. 
In this falfehood and periurie was Hannibal much de- 
famed, whole vertue was not ſo much coꝛrupted by 
the vileneſle of his owne nature, as by the faithaod and 
cozruption of the Countrey, which alwaies in thts, 
was not to bee truſted; of which it is pꝛouerbially ſpo- 
ken, Poeni perfidi, falſe Carthaginians: foz the people of ; 
Carthage delighted in falſhood, pꝛactiʒed periury, and Carthage, 
vledall Kinde of craftes, as the people of Sarmatha were 
moſt falle in woꝛdes, moſte deceiptkull in deedes, and 
molt cruell one towardes an other. The Scithians bee: 
ing much moleſted with warres, and dꝛiuen to leaue 
their wiues at home, in the cuſtodie of the flaues and ſer: 
uantes, they hauimg occaſion to be abſent foure peares, 

their wines married their ſeruants, bzake their fo2mer 
Faith with their owne hulbandes, vncill with fozce 
and power their feruantes were llaine, and ſo they reco- 
uered their countries and wiues agame. Apollonius the 
chiete gouernour of Samos, whom the commons of the Arto lonius. 
Countrep, from lowe eſtate had exalted vnto dignitie, 
vnto whom they committed the gouernement and {fate 
of Samos, was fo 'falſe ot his fayth towardes his ſub- 
iectes, that hauing their goods, landes, lininges, and 
liues in his owne hand, he betraied thein vnto Philip 
King of Macedonia, their moſt moztall enemie. That 
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pꝛoud periurer Cocalus king of Sicilia, ſlue king Minoes 
of Creete, though vnder calour of friendſhip, c pꝛetence 
of talke, he had ſent fox. him, Cleomenes bꝛake pꝛomile 
with the Argiues, witch whom he tooke truce foꝛ certaine 
dayes, crattily betrayed them in the night, llue them bez. 
ing ſleeping, and impziloned them againſt his fozmer 
Fayth and pzomiſe made befoze . Euen ſo did the falſe 
Thracians with the Botians, they bꝛake pꝛomile, viola- 


ted Fayth, deſtroyed their Countries, depopulated their 


Cities: and hauing pꝛokeſſed friendſhip, c vowed fapth, 
became wicked foes, and falſe traytoꝛs. But ok all falſe 
Periurers, aud vnnaturall foes, ſhall Zopirus amongft 


the Perſians, and Laſthenes amongſt the Olinthians to 


their perpetuall flaunder and repꝛoch, be mentioned; the 
one bozne in the famous Citie of Babilon, defo2med- 
bimſelfe in ſuch ſoꝛt, with ſuch diſſimulation of fo2ged. 
Fayth, that hauing rule and gouernment in his hand, he 
bꝛought king Darius to entoy that, thꝛough his Periurie 
and falſhood, that witch long Marres in many peares, he 
might not vanquiſh noꝛ lubdue: The other as falſely, 
being the onely truſt of the Citizens, deliuered Olin- 
thus their Citie, into the handes of their long and great 
enimie, Philip king of Macedonia. That Fraud hath. 
been found alwapes in friendſhip + What falſhood in 
Fayth + TUhat deceipt in friſt $ the murthering of 
P2tnces, the betraping of Ringdomes, the oppꝛelling of 
Innocentes front kime to time, iin all places, can well 
witneſſe the lame. @Uhen Romulus had appopnted Spu.. 
Tarpeius, to be chiefe Captaine of the Capitoll, the 
Chamber of Rome, where the ſubſtaunce and wealth of 
Rome did remaine, Tarpeia, Spurius daughter, in the 
night time, as ſhe went foꝛ water out of the Citie, mee- 
ting Tatius king of the Sabins, though he was then moꝛ⸗ 
tall enemie vnto Rome, and in continuall warres with 
Romulus, pet by falſe Tarpeia, hee was bhꝛought to be 
Lo2dofthe Capitoll. Thus T arpeta being as falſe vn- 


to Rome, as Ring Tatius was likewiſe falſe vnto Tar- 


pela L 
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peia: foz thee looking to haue pzomile kept of Tatius, 
found him, as Rome found her. She was buried aliue of 
Tatius, by the Capitoll, which was called Saturnus 
mount, and by her death & burtall, there named Tarpeius 
Rocke,vntil Tarquinius Superbus, which firſt named it 
the Capitol, by finding a mans head in chat place, There 
was neuer in Rome luch falſhood ſhewed by any man, 


as was of Sergius Galba, which cauſed thzee famous G alba. 


Cities of Luitania to appeare befoze him, pꝛomiſing 
them great commodities, æ diuers pleaſures, concerning 
the ſkates and gouernement ok their Citie, peelding his 
fayth & truth, fo2 the accompliſhment of the ſame; whole 
pꝛoteſſed fayth: allured to the number of ix. M. poung 
men, picked c elected fo ſome enterpꝛiſes, foꝛ the pꝛoſite 
of their Countrie: but when falſe Galba had ſpoyled 
theſe thzee Cities of all flowers of their pouthes, againſt 
all pꝛomiſe and fayth, he flue the moſt part of them, ſolde 


and imp2iſoned the reſt, whereby hee moſt eaſily might 


conquere their Cities. Men are neuer certaine noꝛ truſty 
in doing, when they are faulty in fapth, Foz as p Sunne 
lighteneth the Moone, ſo fayth maketh man in all things 
perfect, Foz pꝛudence without kayth, is vaine-gloꝛy and 
pꝛide. Temperance without fayth and truth, is ſhame⸗ 
faſtnefſe o2 ſadneſle. Juſtice without kayth, is turned vu- 
to iniurie, and foꝛtitude vnto lothfulneſſe , The oꝛders 
in diuers Countries foz the obſeruation of friendſhip, &: 
fo2 maintenance of certaine and ſure loue one toward an⸗ 
other, were diuers Othes. The noble Romanes at what 
time they ſware, had this oꝛder, he oz ſhe; to take a Flint 
ſtone in his right hand, ſaping theſe wozdes : Ik J be 
guiltie, oꝛ offend any man, betray my countrie, oꝛ deceiue 
my friend willingly, J wiſh to be caſt away out of 
Rome by great Iupiter, as J caſt this ſfone out of my 
hand: and withall thzew the ſtone away. The auncient 
Scithians, to obſerue amitie & loue, had this law, They 
powꝛed a great quantitie of Wine in a great Boule oz a 
C, and with their Kniues launced lome part ok their 
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bodyes, letting their blood ta run likewiſe, one after an⸗ 
other, vnto that Cup, and then mingling the ine and 
blood together, tipt the ende of their Speares and their 
Arrowes in the KUAme, taking the boule in hand, dꝛanke 
oue vnts another, pꝛoteſling by that dꝛaught, kaych and 
loue. The Arabians when they would become fapthfull 
to any, ta maintaine lone thereby, had this cuſtome:: 
one ſhould ſtand with a ſharpe Stone in his hand, bes 
twirt two, and let blood in the palme of their handes; 
and taking at either ol them a peece ot their garment, to 
receiue their blood, annoynting & dying ſeven ſtones in 
the blosd, calling Vrania and Dioniſius, their Gods to 
witneſle, & keeping the ſtones in memoꝛie of friendſhip, 
would depart one from another. The like law among 
the Barcians, going vnto a Ditch, and ſtanding thereby, 
ſaying( as Herodotus affirmeth) as long as that hollow 
place o2 Ditch, were not of it ſelfe filde vp, ſo long deſi⸗ 
red the Barcians amitie & loue. In reading of Hiſtoztes, 
we find moze certaintie to haue bin in them by pꝛophane 
otheg, then trueth often in vs by Euangeliſt & Goſpell 
othes: leſſe periurie in thoſe Gentiles, wearing by Iu- 
piter 82 Apollo, then in Chriſtians, ſwearing by the true 
and liutng GOD: mote amitie and friendſhip amongſt 
them, with dꝛinking either ok others blood, then in vs, by 
acknowledgingand pꝛokfefſing Chriſtes blood. Then 
Marcus Antonius had the gouernment of Rome, after 
Cæſar was murthered by Brutus & Caſsius: and hauing 
put to death Lucullus foꝛ his conſent therein, Volumni- 
us hearing of his friend Lucullus death, came weeping 


and ſobbing before Antonius, requiring on his knees 


one grauut at Antonius hand, to ſend his Souldiers fg 
Kill him vpon the Graue of his kriend Lucullus; and be⸗ 
ing dead, to open Lucullus Graue, and ts lay him by his 
Friend. Which being denyed of the Emperour then, 
he went and wꝛote vpon a litle peece of paper, carryed it 
in his hand vntill he came where Lucullus was buried, 
and there holding kaſt the paper in one hand, and = 
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his Dagger in the other hand, flue himſelfe /vpon the 
Graue, holding the paper cloſe being dead, where this 
ſentence he wzote. Thon that knewe#t the faythfull friend- 
ſhip bet wirt Volumnius aud Lucullus, ioyne our bodyes 
together becing dead, ac our mndes Were almæuet one bee- 


ing alue, The like Diſtozie is witten of Niſus, uhen Nur. 


his faythfull Friend Eurialus was flaine in the;TUarres 
betwirt Turnus and Ancas, hee hauing vnderſtan⸗ 
ding theresf, vuknowne vnto Eneas, and onto the 
reſt of the Troians, went vy and downe the ſteld, tom⸗ 
bling and tolling dead Carkales, vntill hee founve out 
Eurialus body; which after long looking and embꝛa⸗ 
ſing of his dead Friend, dꝛew out his Swoꝛd, and helde 
it in his hand a litle while, faping : As my bodie ſhail 
neuer depart. from thy hadie, ſo ſhall I neuer feare to fol- 
Lw thy Gboſt 3 and Japing the Mommell ot his Swoꝛd 
on the — kelt vpon his Swo2de, hauing the bo⸗ 
die of his Friend Eurialus betwixt his armes. This 
loue was great betwixt Pꝛinces, which might liue 
honourably, to die willingly ,- 4 ſtraunge thing fo2 
men that ſo loue their friendes, to watgh their veathes 
mo2e then their owne liues. Oreſtes Fayth aud Friend⸗ 
thip toward Pylades was ſuch, that beeing come vnts 
aſtraunge Region named Taurica, tv diminiſh the do⸗ 
lours, to allwadge the griece, and to mittigate the furi⸗ 
ous flames of Oreſtes, becauſe he flue his Mother Cli- 
temneſtra, t being ſuſpected that they came only to take 
away the Image ot Pallas, their Goddeſſe in that Couns 
trie: the King vaderfianving the matter, mede Oreſtes 
to be ſent fo2, and to be bought beroze him to haue 
iudgement ot death. Foꝛ Pylades was not mencioned 


no2 ſpoken aft, bat aue! Oreſtes, hee it was that ſhould Oreſtes. 


ſteale their Goddelle away unte Greece Oreſtes there⸗ 


foze being brought, aud his iam Pylades with him, Pylades. 


the King demaund ed winch or them voth was Oreſtes? 
Pylades (that knew yis Friend Oleſtes cheuld die) to⸗ 
dainlp ftept foozth, and 44, J am hee: Oreſtes denped 
if, 
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it, and layd he was · Oreſtes: Pylades againe denied hat, 


and ſayd that it was euen hee that was accuſed vnts the 
Ring: thus the one denying, # the other pꝛoouing, either 
of them moſt willing to die foꝛ the other: the King dil⸗ 
mayde at their great amitie and loue, pardoned their 
faultes, much eſteemed their companie, & greatly honou⸗ 
red their naturall loue and fapth, So many like hiſtoztes 
vnto this there be, that then Pzinces would die fox their 
friendes, euen that great conquerour Alexander, would 
haue died then pꝛelently with his friend Hæphæſtion, 
had not his Counſell letted him: hee loued hun aliue ſo 
well, that he was called of all men, another Alexander: 
hee ſo much eſteemedhis friend, that when Siſigambis 
Ring Darius mother had ſaluted Hæ phæſtion in ſtead 
of Alex. being there with angrie with her erroꝛ, hee layd, 
bluſh not to honour Hæphæſtion, as att other Alexan- 
der. Mhat was it that Anaxagoras wanted, that pꝛinte 
Pericles could get fo2 him: ꝭ Ahither went ÆEneas that 
T roian Duke at any time, without Achates with him: 
There was nothing that Pamponius had, but Cicero 
had part of it. Scip1os friendſhip neuer wanted vnto 
Clœlius. Though Rome could alter ſtate, though Foꝛ- 
tune could change Þono2 ; pets could neither Rome noꝛ 
Foꝛtune alter Fayth, oꝛ change Friends, After the Se⸗ 
natoꝛs had iudged Tib ,Gracchus fo2 diuers ſeditions 
in the Citie, to die, his friend Bloſius hauing knowledge 
thereof, came and kneeled befoze the Senators, beſought 
Lælius (whole taunſell the Senators in all thinges fol⸗ 
lowed) to be his friend, ſaying vnto p reſt, after this ſozt. 
O ſacred Senate, and noble Counſellers, if yet remaine 
in the Citie of Rome, any ſparkle of Juſtice, if there be 
regard vnto equitie, let me crave that by lam, which you 
iniuriouſty apply vnto another: and ſith J haue commit⸗ 
ted the offences and factes of Gracchus, whoſe comman⸗ 
dement J neuer reſiſted; whole will to accompliſh, J wil 
during like obep : let mee die fo2 Gracchus wozthilp, 
which am molt willing lo to doe, and let him liue iuſtly, 


which 
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which ſo ought moſt truely 
uectiues againſt himlelfe, crauing death moſt earneſtly 
vnto Blo ſius, and life wozthilp vnts Gracchus, made the 
Senatoꝛs aſtonied with his rare deſire of death, ſaying: 
The CTapitoll had been burned by Bloſius, ik Gracchus 
had ſo commanded; but J know that Gracchus thought 
nothing in heart, but that which he ſpake by tongue vnto 
Bloſius; and that which he ſpake by tongue vnto Bloſius, 
that Bloſius neuer doubted to doe: and therefoꝛe J ra- 
ther deicrue death then hee. The kayth and loue betwixrt 
Damon and Pythias was ſo woondered at of King Di- 
oniſius, that though he was a cruell Tyꝛant, in appoyn⸗ 
ting Damon to die, vet was he moſt amazed to ſee the de⸗ 
ſire ot Pithias, the conſtant Fayth, the loue & friendſhip 
p2oteiled in Damons behalte, ſtriuing one with an other 


to die, enfo2ced in ſpite of tyꝛannie to pardon Damon Damon aud 
fo2 Pithias ſake, Theſeus and Perithous became ſuch Pythia. 


faythkull friendes, chat they made ſeuerall othes, one vn⸗ 
to an other, neuer during like, to be parted, neither in at⸗ 
fliction, paine, puniſhment, plague, toyle, o2 trauell, to be 
dilleuered: inſomuch that the Poets faine that they went 
vnto the kingdome and region of Pluto togither. J will 
not ſpeake of p great loue of that noble Greeke Achilles 
toward Ring Patroclus: Neither will J recite the Ht- 
ſtoꝛie of that woꝛthy Romane Titus towarde Giſippus. 
In fine, J wil not repoꝛt Palemon & Arceit, Alexander 
and Lodowicke, whole end and concluſion m loue were 
ſuch, as are woꝛthy of memozte, famous in waiting, 


Of Enuie and Malice, and ſo of Tyrannie, 


O Palice dꝛinketh the moſt part of 
© berowue poyſon, lo Eanie(layth Ari- 

ſtotle) hurteth mo2e the enuious it 
elke, then the thing that it enuieth. 
like as che llothkull in warre, o; Dar⸗ 
dnell amongſt Wheate, ſo is the Enui. 
Rr. ous 


„Thus wich-vehementin. 
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ties, as hee lamenteth the happe and felicitte of others. 
Uherfoze the wiſe Philoſopher Socrates calleth Enuit 
Serram anima, the Saw of the ſoule, fo that it cutteth 
the heart of the enuious to ſee the pꝛoſperitie of others. 
Fo2 as it is a griefe to the good and vertuous man to 
ſee euill men rule: ſo contrarily, to the euill moſt harme 
is it to ſee the good man liut. Therfoze the firlt diſturber 
of Common-mealthes, and [aft deſtroyer of good ſtates, 
the beginning ok all ſoꝛrowes, the ende ok all ioyes, the 
cauſe ok all euill, and the onely let of all goodneſſe, is 
Enuie. How pꝛoſpered Greece? How floziſhed Rome? 
{ow quiet was the whole wozld befoze Enuie began to 
pꝛactiʒe with Malice, two daughters of Tirannie; neuer 
ſeene, but hidden in the heartes of Flatterers : Then (J 
ſay) Greece was glozious, Rome was famous, their 
names were honoured, their pzoweſle feared, their polli⸗ 
tie commended, their knowledge extolled, their fame 
ſpꝛead ouer the whole woꝛlde: but when Enute began 
to ſoioꝛne in Greece, and Malice to builde her bower in 
Rome, thele tiſters, like twa Monſters oꝛ two grimme 


Goꝛgons, oppreſſed Caſtles, deſtroped Countries, ſubs 


dued Ringdomes, depopulated Cities: in fine, trium⸗ 
phed ouer all Greece and Italie. Hannibal of Carthage, 
Iugurthof Numidia, Purrhus of Epire, moſt valiaunt 
puiſſaunt and mightie oꝛinces, with long Narres, and 
great flaughter withall, could not with all their foꝛce 
and power hurt Rome halte ſo much, as hidden Patred 
betweene themſelues in Rome. Agatne, Alexander the 
great, valiaunt Cirus, famous Zerxes, moſt mightie 
Conquerours, with all their ſtrength of Marres, could 
not annoy Greece halle ſo much, as in warde Enute be⸗ 
tweene the cities of Greece. What cauſed Iulius Cæſar 
to warre againſt his ſonne in law Pompeius? Enuy, 
What made Adrian the Emperour to deſpiſe the woꝛ⸗ 
thy feme of Traian? Enuie. What mooued Cato lurna⸗ 
med ot Vtica, to kili himſelfe : Enuie vnto . 

| Jatred 


of Princes. 
Hatred, wozkingfs2 pꝛiuate gaiue, and raſh counſell of 
flatterie, which is heard moſt often in Þ enutous mouth, 
haue deſtroyed Ringdomes. Enuie entred firff into the 
hearts ofp1inces, arreſted the wozthieft Conquerours 
of the woꝛld, wadedthe bowels of the wile, blucht not to 
attaint the learned Philoſophers inthe midſt of Athens. 
Hercules in killing the great Dꝛagon Priapus that wat⸗ Hercules. 
ched in the Garden of Heſperides, in deſtroying the ra- 
uening Birdes Stimphalides, in conquering the raging 
and furious Centaures, in vanquiſhing terrible Mon- 
ſters, as Gereon; Cerberus and Diomedes in ouerconts 
ming the Lion, the Booze, and the Bull: in ouertaking 
the gtided Mart: and laſt, fo2 his conqueſt of the huge 
and pꝛodigious Hidra, in the Fennes of Lerna : wonne 
no leſſe Enute of ſome, then iuſtly he delerued Fameof 
others, Theſeus to imitate the hautte attempts of Her- Theſeus. 
cules, ouercaine Thebes, flue Minotaurus in the dennes 
of Labirinthus, ſubdued Creon the tyꝛaunt, with diuers 
other large enterpꝛiles, as one moze willing to enuie 
the fame of Hercules, then deſirous to deſerue fame by 
lenitte and quietneſſe. So might J ſpeake of Iulius Cx- | 
far that enuied Alexander the great, and Alexander Cefer of 
likewiſe that enuied Achilles. And thus alwayes Enute "= me 
was foſtered with Pꝛinces. With the wiſe and lear⸗ 
ned Enute bare great ſway; as betwixt Plato and Xeno- 
phon, the beſt and graueſt Philoſophers in their time: 
betwixt Demoſthenes and Æſchines, betwirt Ariſtotle 
and Iſocrates, one deſpiũng the other. Such ſlaughter 
grew of Enuie, that one Bother killed another, the 
Sonne the Father, and the Father like wile the Sonne: 
as Romulus ſlue his bꝛother Remus ok enuie, leaſt hee 
might be Ring in Rome. Cambiſes Ring of Perſia killed 9 5 
his bꝛother Mergides (as Herodot. doth ite) ot᷑ enuy. Camps, 
Enuie cauſed Anacharſis the Philoſopher to be flainz 
ofhis owne bꝛother Caduidus. Ring Iugurthmurthered Caauidus. 
both his bꝛethꝛẽ Hiempſalis Adherbales, that he only Pugurtha. 
might raigne Ring in Numidia. Cain did kill his bꝛa⸗ Cain. 
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The Pilgrimidge 
ther Abel, the Stripture dath teſtifie that his Sarrifice 
was once accepted. Thus Enute was leene and knowen 
to be betwixt Bꝛethꝛen, betwixt the Parentes and their 

 Childzen : the like we read that Enuie committed hoꝛri⸗ 
ble c terrible murther aſwell betwirt che Mul bans and 
the Mile, as the Chtidzen toward their Parentes, as in 
cinemne- bot examples is verified. Clitemneſtra ſſue her owne 
ftra IDuſband Agamemnon ; and ſhee againe was flaine by 
N her ſanne Oreſtes. Quetne Semiramis kild like wiſe her 
Hulband Ring Ninus, and hee was kilde euen lo by her 
ſonne called Ninus. Agrippina murthered her Hulband 
Tiberius, and ſhe was euen ſo murthered of her Sonne 
Nero. D cruell Ty1anny, that Enuie ſhould euer cauſe 
ſuch vnnaturall murther, as one Bꝛother to kill another: 
the Father to deſtroy his Sonne, the Sonne to flea his 
Father: the Huſband to murther his Mike, the TAife to 
make away her Hulband. Mee read in Plinie, of à cer- 
taine King in Thebes named Athamas, that gaue both 
his ſannes (the one named Learchus, the other Euriclea) 
ta be deuowzed ot ramping Lions. So many monſte- 
rous Tyzants ought vp in the ſchoole of Enuie, ſo 
many defoꝛmed Centaures, that all Countries haue been 
kull ol them. When Antiphiles ſaw Apelles in great 
fauaur wich Ring Prholome; hee ſa enuied the matter, 
that heecold che King (of fpite vnto Apelles) that Apet- 
les was the very taule ofthe long Marres betweene the 
Tiriuns and Egypt, to diſcredit Apelles, foꝛ very enuie 
chat hee was great with the King: but the matter being 
knowne, and his ennie wayed, Apelles was rewarded 
of the King with a hundzed Talentes, and Antiphiles 
foz his enuie, commaunded atterwarde all che dapes 
ok his life, ta be the laue and bondman of Apelles. 
Themiſtocles mas ſo grieued to ſee Multiades ſo honou- 
red fo2 his great conqueſt and triumph in Marathea chat 
* being demaunded whphe was ſo ſad, heianlwered .: MI 
tiades triumphes will not ſuffer: Themiſtocles tu be 
ioykull. There was no Countrie but Enute bare _ 
229 there“. 


Semiramis. 
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there was neuer any great Uertue, but it was accompa⸗ 
nied with Entne, Cæſar was enuied in Rome by Cato: 
Turnus was enuied in Rutil by Drances : Vliſles was 
enuied in Greece by Alax : Demetrius was enuted in 
Macedonia, akter Ring Caſſander dyed: what Enuie 
M. Craſſus bare toward Pompeius, it is knowne: 
what hidden hatred Pollio had toward Cicero, it is read 
in Bruſonius the third Booke, the 7. Chaptet, where 
Pollio ſaith tu Meſſala, that hee might not abide Ciceros 
vonce. The like we read of Ariſtotle, who enuied Iſo- 
crates ſo much, that he was wont to ſay: It were a ſhame 
vnto Ariſtotle to hold his peace, & let Iſocrates ſpeake. 
Foz as there is no light (fapth Plume) without ſhadow, 
ſo is there no vertue o2 gloꝛie without enuie. The waz 
uering ſtate of the vulgar (which ruled alwayes Rome 
and Athens) was ſo mutable and vncertaine, that atter 
wiſe and ſage Socrates was condemned to die; beeing 
dead, the Athenians repented, his accuſers were bani⸗ 
ſhed: and Socrates now beeing dead, had his pictures 
erected, which being aliue, che rude and vncertaine peo⸗ 
ple eſteemed nothing. Euen ſo was Ariſtides and The- 
miſtocles baniſhed vnto Perſia, Iphicrates vnto Thra- 
cia, Conan vnts the Pꝛouince of Corporos, Chabrias 
vnto Egypt, and Cares vnto Sigeum, men ol excellent 
vertues, ot noble ſeruice, ot renowmed fame: pet by the 
enuious people, baniched their owne Countries to range 
abꝛoad the wozld, Againe Homer was enuied by Zoilus, 
Pindarus by A mphimanes,Simonides by Timocreon: 
pea, tearned:Niaro and Horace were moſt enuied and 
Sackbitten by VK uiusand Suſfenus. 7that do I ſpea⸗ 
Ring ol Enuie: hy waſte 5] time to bite at Enuie: 
Mherekoze eeme J bo fand to touch a {yectail matter, 
being fo common with all men, being lo noutithed in all 
Countries, being knowne from the beginning of che 
-wozld, and being firſt:pꝛactiſcd bj che Ocuilly wha enuy⸗ 
ing mans eſtate, the lelicitie, iuy, and plealure he was in, 


leaſt man ſhould poſleſle the place where ſometime the. 
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Saul. 


The Pilgrimage 
Otuell raigned as an Angell, deceiued man: This en 
uie tooke roote then in the firſt age, fo2 Cain enuied ſo 
his bꝛother Abell that he flue him, fo2 that God accep⸗ 
ted Abels ſacriſice, and refuled his, Ioſeph was of his 
owne bꝛechꝛen likewiſe {old vnto Egypt fo? enuie, that 
he was better beloued of his father then they were, Saul 
did ſo enuie King Dauid, that he gaue his daughter Mi- 
chol in mariage to Dauid, fo2 that ſhe being his daughs 
ter, might betray her hulband to the Philiſtines. Da- 
than and Abiron had great enuie towarde Aaron. Da- 
niel was much ennie d in King Nabuchadonoſors pal⸗ 
laces. (What ſhould J be long in this! The Apoſtles, 
the Pꝛophets, the Martirs, yea Chꝛiſt himſelfe was en⸗ 
uied at, by the Jewes and Gentiles: in ſs much that ty⸗ 
rannie and mutther was che ſequele of ennie, as from 
time to time tried, from age to age ſcene, and from man 
to man pzactiſed, even onto dead men chewed: as 
Achilles vnto Hector, by haling and dꝛawing his body 
about the fields of Troy, in open ſight ol Ring Priamus 
his facher: as M. Antonius vnto Cicero, hauing Cice- 
ros head ſet befoze him to eaſe his Tigrifh mind, per⸗ 
mitting his wife Fuluia to weare Ciceros tongue in 
her Bonnet: as Cambiſes vnto the Judge Siſamenes, 
being dead to flea him: being flean, to cut him in peeces: 
being cut in peeces, to giue him to be deuoured of beaſts 
and birds, I might well declare the tyꝛannie of Tullia 
Hewed toward her father Ring Ser. Tullius being dead, 
to cauſe her Chariot & hoꝛſe to tread her fathers body in 
the ſtreets. Df Tomyris Queene of Scithia toward king 
Cirus being dead, to ſtrike off his head, and to bath it in 
blood. Ot Silla toward Craſsius being dead, to burne 
his body, moze to ſhewhis tyꝛannie. To note the ty⸗ 


Alexander. rannte of Alexander in Theſſalia: Of Buſiris in Egypt: 


Buſiris. 


Dioniſius. 


To open the wicked life and ſtate of Dioniſius in Sira- 

cuſa: of cruell Creon in Thebes : of Periander in Co- 

xinth : of Piſiſtratus in Athens, I ſhould be tedious to 
ampliſie that which may be bziefely examined, And 9 — 
© We ©. 
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wee read and ſee daylp by experience, that the ende of 
Tyzants is to die in tyzannie; and as they deale with 
others, ſo are they dealt withall z As Diomedes and 
Buſyris were wont to feede their Moꝛſes with mens 
fleſh, and to quench their thirſt with mens blood : lo 
were they themſelues vanquiſhed by Hercules, and 
made foode to be eaten and devow?2ed of their owne Tho2- 
ſes, which they befo2efed with other mens fleſh. Like- 
wile the great Tyꝛant Phalaris, and that cruell Perillus, Phalars 
were both deſtroyed with thoſe new inuented to2mentes = wy 
that they made fo2 others: J meane the Bzalen Bull, Perillus. 
which Perillus made to ſatiſfte the tyꝛannie of Phalaris. 
Thraſillus and Scy ron, the one teaching the wap of ty⸗ 
rannp, was firft of al in that which he taught vnto others, 
toꝛmented and flaine: the other thzowne headlong in⸗ 
to the Sea by Theſeus; euen ſo as hee was wont to doe 
with others. To ſpeake of the great crueltie of Emi- 
lus, who as Ariſtides in Plutarch doth teſtiſte, vſed 
torecoinpence any man, that mould and could inuent 
new tozmentes to puniſhe the Innocent, and to plea⸗ 
ſure his tygriſh minde: Pee (J ſay)dwelling in Age- 
ſta a Citie of Sicilia, made a Bꝛaſen QHozſe to vere and 
toꝛment the people ; wherein, thzough the commaunde⸗ 
ment of Arminius Paterculus chice Magiſtrate of the 
Citie , hee firif \affered the aſlay of his new inuented 
wozkes, Mee read againe of the Fiktie ſiſters, King 
Danaus Daughters, called Belides, which being married Pel:dss 
to the Fiktie ſunnes of Ægiſtus, flue all their Hulbandes 
in the firſt night, laue Hipermeneltra: one of them ſo 
named, ſpared the lite ot her Þuſband Linceus. The like 
we reade of the thirtte ſiſters of Albina, which after the. Albina his 
ſelfe ſame ſazt, made an end of thirtie hul bandes in one ſaſtera. 
night. The ſequel of Tyꝛannie was ſuch, that what 
wanted in the Father, was fully ſupplied in the ſonne, 
fo2 amendment is rare ſeene: and that which is moꝛe 
often tryed and Lerie well confidersd of a imple wo⸗ 
man named Ihera, who when ſhe perceiued that che 
people 
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people of Siracuſa did wiſh. the death ol Dioniſius the 


Tpꝛaunt, ee ſtraight kneeled vpan her knees, and-be- 
{ought che Goddes that hee might line : and beeing de⸗ 
maunued why thee pꝛayed fo2 ſuch a Tyꝛaunt : ſhee layd: 
J knew thꝛee Kinges in Siracuſa, euery one a Tyꝛauntz 
the ſecond woꝛſe then the firſt, the third wozle then the 
ſecond, and now Dioniſius being the fourth, is wozſe 
then the thirde, and hee that ſhall be ftkt, J feare leaſt 
bee be wozſe then Dioniſius; and therefoze J pꝛay 
the Godds hee might liue: fo2 of two euilles, the leſle 


is to be cholen. Marke how in a. ſimple Woman, in 


a li{lte perſon, tracth often doth ſoiourne. The like ol a 
certaine Yulbandman wee reade, that digged in the 
grounde, when the murtherers that flue Ring Al. igo- 
nus palling in haſte, taking their flight into Phrigia, de« 
maunded of the Duſyatdman, why hee digged ſo deepe: 
I digge vp (layd hee) an other King Antigonus to rule 
Macedonia: letting them to vnderſtand the true Pꝛo⸗ 
uerbe; That leldome comes the better; that hee that 
would come after, ſhould bee farre wozſe then Ring 


Antigonus. O happie age, O golden woztd, while Ty⸗ 


foſt le. 
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rannie was not knowne ! The great Ponarchies of the 
woꝛld were gotten with tyꝛannie; and likewiſe though 
tyꝛannie loſt, The firſt Monarch atcer the great Oeluge, 
was that of the Aſsirians, which beganne vnder Ninus 
the third Ring of the Aſsirians, and continued in flaugh» 
ter and tirannie, vntill Sardanapalus time, the laſt Ring; 
which was a thouſand two hundzed nine and thirtie 
veares. From the Aſsirians it was wonne with the 
ſwoꝛd, and bꝛought with violence and tyꝛannie by that 
cruell and bloodie Arbactus vnto the Medes, and re⸗ 
mayned there vntill King Aſtiages, which was the ninth 
Ring, and latt Ring of the Medes; two hundzed and fifty 
veares: from the Medes it was had by tirannie away by 
King Cyrus vnto Perſia, and there ſtaped vntill the 
time ol Ring Darius, which was two hundꝛed and thir⸗ 


tie peares : from the Perſians it was with blood and 


great 


. }, 


_ e 1 
great laughter taken away by Alexander the great _4{-xander. 
Into Macedonia, and there maintayned vntill Perſeus 
time, which was a hundzed and ſeuen and fifty peares: 
from the Macedonians it was poſted vnts Rome, where | 
vnder Iulius Cæſar the pꝛomdeſt Monarche in all the (Zw. 
wozlde, it komed in bloode, floziſhed in tiranny a long 
while. Thus tirannie was kedde and foffered from one 
tountrie vnts an other, vntil almoſt the whole wozlde 
was deſtroyed. The murther and tirannp that long 
floꝛiſhed in Greece betwixt the Thebans and the Lace - 
demonians, againe betwixt the Lacedemonians and the 
Athenians; betwixt the Athenians and alt Greece, who 
readeth it not in Thucidides. Tamburlanus the great 
murtherer, Ring ſometime in Scythia, got thꝛough ti⸗ 
ranuy Medea, Albania, Meſopotamia, Perſia, and Ar- 
menĩa: palled suer Euphrates, fubduen Afia the leſſer, a 
tooke Batazetes King ofthe Turlkes. Zerxæs called all 
the pꝛintes ok Alia in his voyage toward Greece, where 
fuch tiranny was ved that not onely Cities and Coun. 
tries were deſtroped, but allo their Temples and their. 
Gods neglected and ſpoyled: The huge tirannp be⸗ 
twixt King Darius of Perfia and Miltiades Pzince of . 
Athens; who fue a hundzed thouſande of Darius men. ——_ 

The flanghter ol King Cyrus after hee had exiled his 6e. 

Grandfather Ring Aſtiages from Perſia, vanquiſhed the) 

Babylonians, and duerthꝛem Crœſus King of Lydia, at 

ter he had (J lay) ſubdued the moſt part of Aſia, he cea⸗ 

ſed not his tiranny vntill hee came tb Scythia, where 

hee and two hundzed thouſand were ſlaine of one wo⸗ 

man Tomyris Queene of Scythia, who after ſhee had 

flainehim ſhee cauled his head to bee cut off, and made 

it tu be bathed in a great Tunne of btoode, ſaping theſe 

wozdes : now Cyrus dzinke ytiotith of that which thou 

halt alwayes ſoze thirſted foꝛ. Blood doth require blood, 
and Tiranny will haue cruelneſſe. Antiochus fomed in Aatioc hus. 
tirannp, bzought in ſubiettion Egypt, and India with o⸗ 
ther tones! * all men in earn, 1 
e , of 
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both Rome and Italic can well teſtifie thereof, To 
ſpeake of King Philippe and his Sanne Alexander the 
great, their tirannie, their conqueff, and bloody warres, 
it were ſuperfluous, as Theſſalia, Thebes, Lariſſa, 
Olinthians, Phoceans, Lacedemonians , Athenians, 
Perſians, Indians, ꝶ all Aſia are witneg thereunto : Pir- 
rhus, Antigonus, Pompeius the great, with infinite 
moe bloody Rings and Captaines, which nioze reioyced 
with tyꝛannie to offend others, then with iuſtice to de⸗ 
fend their awune, Fo2 the triumphes of cruell Captaines 
is to toy in ty2annie : the wiche and deſire of the ungadly 
Ty2zant, is to deffroy all, thirſtie alwapes of blood, 
hungrie continually of murther and laughter. What. 
wiſhed Caligula the Emperour to his awne Citie of: 
Rome? fezſdoth one. necke.,, that, with one ftrake hee, 
wigheOiike iro. The difference betwirvagentle and 
a godly Pꝛince, .andacruell Tiraumt, is, and hach been 
alwayes ſeene. Ring Codrus of Athens, how farre ex- 
celled hee cruell Caligula? ¶Ahen by an Ozacle it was 
tolde vnto the Athenians, that they ſhould neuer haue 
victozy during the life al Codrus.their king, which when 
the Ring knew, hee clothedhimlike a common Souldi⸗ 


' Surznap rather as the hiſtozie ſaith, like a pooze Begger, 
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went vnto the middeſt of his enimies to be flaine, to 
ſaue Athens, How much did nable Curtius, and fa- 
mous Dccius ſurmount that cruell and tigrich L. Silla, 
and that wicked impe C. Marius? They thꝛough the like 
Dzacle mooued, were ready in Harne ſſe to mount on 
Pozſebacke, to offer themſelves aliue, vnto an open 
dampe and gulke to ſaue Rome: the other with ſwoꝛde 
and fire no.leffe willing to deſtroy Rome, then ſtudious 
tos ſpoyle their natiue Sople and countreꝝ at Italy. A- 
gaine Thraſibulus was not ſo beneficial vnto Athens, 
but Cateline was as hurtefull. vats Rome. Diuers 
Minces and Noble men haue been uo leſſe ſtudious 
how to keepe and defend their Countrics, than they, 
were loth and vntudlling to treſpaſle. againſt other coun⸗ 


tries. 
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tries, Happy were thoſe plates, and mot happy are they 
that ſpeede of ſich Pꝛinces. How famous was Thebes 
while Epaminondas liued + Bow renowmed was Spar- 
ta while yet Ageſilaus ruled: Pow happy was Rome 
when Fabius Maximus bare ſway + How floziſhen 
Athens when Pericles with his magnanimity, when 
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Themiſtocles with his woꝛthines, when Demoſthenes 


With his wiſedome defended their fate + The vertuous 
lines of godly Emperours which time aduaunced to 
fame,and fame \pzev auer the whole wozld,as of Traian, 
Conſtantine, Auguſtus, Alexander Seuerus, with 
others, which were to bee honozed and woꝛchily had 
in memoꝛzie. The cruell tiranny of other wicked Ma⸗ 
giſtrates, which neither time can take away, noꝛ any 
good nature foꝛget, as that very ſhape of ſhame, ſincke 
of ſinne, that bealte Heliogabalus, that Tiraunt Nero, 
that monſter Caligula, wich Domitian, Dyoniſius, and 


ertius in his third booke doth wꝛite, that the people of 
Agineta, had a lawe witten, that if any of Athens 
ſhould come vnto their great Citie Aginia, hee ſhould 
by Law, looſe his head. When Plato the Philoſopher 
had happened to come to that Citie, it was tolde Car- 
mendrus,who then was chiefe Fudge fs2 that peaxe, that 
a man ok Athens was in Aginia, which ought by law ts 
die, and he calling Plato befoze him, in a great aſſembly 
demaunded what he was?: and he ſapd,a Philoſopher : a 
certaine man enuious vnts Learning, hearing the name 
of a Philoſopher, ſapd : this is no man, but a beaſt: then 
ſayd Plato, I ought to be free by your law, being a beaſt 
and not a man; and ſa pleaded the matter, that by the 
name of a beaft, Plato was diſmiſſed, applying the ſenſe 
and mozall thereof, that with Tyzauntes and enutous 
people, beaſtes are better eſteemed then men, Such ia 
the furious rage of Tyꝛannie, chat without mercie and 
relpect of perſon, he feedeth his furie. King Atreus, bꝛo⸗ 

ther to Thieſtes, and _ - king Pelops, flue _ 
3 ö 2% Pl 
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others, which are to be deteſted, and vtterly lothed. La- Dianifus. 


Atrem. 
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pittie the thꝛee ſonnes of his bzother Thieſtes, whoſe 
blood he cauſed Thieſtes his bzother, and their father 
to dzinke vnawares : (J ſay) after he had hidden their 
bodyes in a caue, he cutoff their members, and made 
their father to eate thereof, The like Þtſto2y wee reade 
eAFiages. in Iuſtine that King Aſtiages made Harpagus ta eate 
his owne childzen,d2eſſed ready and made to be ſerued at 
the Kinges table, in two ſiluer diſhes befoze Harpagus 
* the kather: Ok which as one ignozant of ſuch tirannp, 
4 hee fedde thereof, My thridates the bloody king of Pon- 
tus, flue his thꝛee Sonnes, & thzee Daughters, kild his 
Wife Laodices, and maried an other ſtraight named 
Hipſicratea. Tiranny lurketh in the hidden veines and 
ſetret bowels ot enuy: fo: euen as My thridates flue his 
Donſt ant ine. Fife Laodices ; ſv Conſtantine the great Emperour 
Nero. ue his wife Fauſta: and Nero murthered his wife Pop- 
pea. Tos ſpeake of Cleander, Ariſtratus, Strates, Sabil- 
lus, wich imumerable moze, J ſhould weary any rea⸗ 
der with the pꝛolix itie thereof. The Kate of Rome was 
ſs often changed by meanes of tyzannie, that now they 
raigned vader Monarchia, and then firaight vnder A. 
riſtrocratia. And thus the commons leeking by change 
the amendment of Pzinces, kept alwaies the chiefe rule 
and gouernment of the Citie of Rome vnder Demo- 
cratia, which is the popular gouernment, conſidering 
the cozruption of Pzinces, ts the immoztall fame and 
perpetuitie of credite. Though it be a hard queſtion to 
know where Ty2annie is leaſt hewed, eyther in that 
tonmmon wealth, where the people beare map, o2 where 
elected number doe rule, oz where one doth. gouerne, 
pet it is hardly diſcuſſed and diſputed of the learned, fo2 
the maintenaunce aok either ol thele: but that ſhall be tou⸗ 
ched in the chapter ol common wealth and gouernement 
of Pꝛinces. 5 


of Princes. 
Of Flatierie. 


Latterie is the ſweete bayte of Enuie, 
the cloake ol Malice, the onely Peſti⸗ 
: / {ence of the woꝛld a monſter: ugly. to 

* behold, ik it could he ſeene; very terri⸗ 

TY ble to truſt, if it mightbe knownetwith 
? a\_ css many heades as Hidra, to inuent 
wickedneſle: with as many handes as Briarcus to: com 
mit euill: with as many eyes as Argos, to beholde ven⸗ 
geance: with as ſwilt legs as Thalus to gee tu naughti⸗ 


nelle, entring into euery mans houſe with a tongue as 


ſweete as Honey, hiding in euery mans heart as bitter 
as Ball z of whom the old Poeme is ſpoken, Mei in 
ore, uerbæ lactis : fel in corde, faut in factis. Ot which 


Antiſthenes the learned Athenian mas wont to ſap, Antiſt hene. 


that he had rather haue Rauens in houſe with him, then 
Flatterers : fo2 Rauens (ſayd hee) deuoure but the 
Carcaſſe being dead, but the Flatterer eateth vp the 
body and ſoule aliue. Fo2 euen as Tyꝛannie is hidden 
in the ſecret bowels of Enuie, ſo is Enute cloked vader 
filed phꝛaſe ol Flacteriez and very well compared tu the 
Crocodile of Nilus, oꝛ to the Sirenes of the Seas; the 
one weeping ct mourning, the other nnging c laughing: 
the one wich mone, the other with mirch, Kudie how ts 
annoy the pooze Mariner. The flattering Paraſite (as 
Ouid ſaych) devieth with the: negatiue, and affirmeth 
with theaffirmatiue; weepeth with him that is lad, and 
laugheth wich him that is merrie: aa ſometime. Cliſo- 
— when his maiſter Plulip King of Macedonia, and 

ather vnto Alexander the great, would hault becaulſe he 
had the Gout, hee would hault likewiſe: when the Ring 
would he merry at his dzinke, Cliſophus would not be 
ſad:: In fine, mhatſoeuer Philip tooke in hand, the ſame 
Cliſophus did maintaine. — the Philoſopher 
could better pleaſe Ring Dionifius with adulation, then 
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Dion the Syracuſan could pleaſure him with trueth. 
Cleo could better accomplith the deſire q luſt of Alexan- 
der with foꝛged flatterie, then Caliſthenes his counſel⸗ 
lour could ſatiſſie him with Philoſophie & trueth. Tha 
might mooue Cæſar to do au thing lo. much, as Curio 
the Paraſite : not Pompeius his ſonne iu law: noꝛ pet 
his onely daughter Iulia, noꝛ all the Senatoꝛs of Rome 
might make Cæſar friende oz foe fo much, as Curio, 
Flatterers are dangerous vnto the maſt part, hurcfull 
vnto all, pꝛoſitable vnto none; and pet of Pꝛinces moſt 
accepted, In Court like furious Centaures,by-fozmed 
Scillaes, huge Ciclops, grim Gorgons, fretting Furies, 


Apt epithets and monſtrous Harpeis : yea with thouſand moe defoz- 
for flatterers mities: vnder the ſhapeof humanitie, they way and rule. 


Fo? who is moꝛe nude of, then hee that ought leaſt to 
beeſteemed + Who is truſted moze, chen hee that decei⸗ 
ueth ſooneſt :: Mho is heard more at all times, then hee 
that ought leaſt to came in ſight at any time: Tho hath 
moze ot all men, then hee that deſerueth leaſt ol all men: 
In fine, who is mozebeloued any where, then hee that 
ought molt to be hated euery where : The common 
people of the Medes and Perſians, fo2 that they knees 
led vnts Alexander, and made him the ſanne of Iupi- 
ter, were moꝛe effeemed fo2 their flatterie therein, then 
the Nobles of Macedonia fo their trueth and plaine 
dealing. What is it, but F latterie baingeth it to paſle: 
That which the famous x renowmed Pzince Agamem- 
non with all the fozce power ot Greece, cauld not with 
ten yeares ſiedge ſubdue (J meane Ilion in Phrigia, that 
noble Citie of Troy) one ſubtile Sinon, a ſimple & a filly 
Greeke, allured the minde of King Priamus, deceiued 
with flatterie the nobles, & entiſed the citizens thzough 
adulations, to their vtter deſtruction and laſt confuſion, 
That auncient and renowmed Citie of Babilon, which 
Ring Darius with allp power of Perſia, with long wars 
and loife of men: pea when all his ſtrength fayled him, 
and all his foꝛce neuer able to vanquiſh any part of — 


noble Citie, one Zopirus a Citizen bozne itt Babilon, 

thꝛough foꝛged Fayth © filed F latterie (J ſay)betrayev 

his natiue Citie vnto King Darius. That famous Citie 

of Olinthus, which the valiaunt Conquerour and puil⸗ 

{aunt Pꝛince Philip King of Macedonia, could neuer 

deſtroy with his great Armie and kreng Heats pet one 

diſſembling Laſthenes with Flatterie conqueredthem, Laſt hene. 

and gaue them vnto the enimies hand king Philip. Ta 

ſpeake of the auncient Lacedemonians, the moſt tamaus 

& moꝛthieſt pepple in the whole wozlo. foz their warres © 

whom neither Medes, Perftans, Macedonians, uo; all 

Greece againe might vanquiſh befoze, Phrinicus with: ph 2.;cus. 

Flatterie deceiued them. The people ot Samos were de⸗ 

cetued by falſe Apollonius. Menelaus was begailen Apoſlanius. 

with the Flatterie of Paris. Dion of Siracuſa was flaine paris. 

by bis flattering friende Calicrates; O ſucking Ser Carats, 

pent of cancred malice, whoſe ſmalt fruite is terrihle 

death. Ik King Antigonus had knowne the flatterie of 

his faigned friend Apollophanes, hee had not been de⸗ Apo lopha- 

teiued as hee was. Ik King Aſtiages had teugbin nes. 

knowne Harpagus his ſexuant, he had not been fiaine of 27 arpagus. 

king Cirns, It the noble &famous.RomaneCxnſſushad 

nat wayed the flatterie of Carenus, hee had not been ſo C enn. 

ſbamefully murtheren amongſt the Parthians. Aſlhat 

Flatterie was betweeng Laſan # Medea? 283hat deteigt /, 

foHowed *-TUhat apulation was betwixt Fheſeus and 7% 

Ariadne? (hat fatſchood enſyed? the one, Ring Octes 7 

daughter of the land ol Cholees, helpinglaſon pnto the 

golden fleece: the other, King Minos daughter af Cxeete; 

delivering Theſeus aut ok the dꝛeadfull dens of Laby; 

rinthus from the monſter Mynotaurus; but both decei⸗ 

ued by Flatterie: How dis Ancas the Troian Pꝛince Æncas. 

deceine Queene Dido with Flatterie how did Demo · De mophoan. 

phoon 5; Grecian beguile queene Phillis with adulati⸗- 

an: How diuers ſuch Queenes, Ladyes, & others, haue 

been allured and entiled b fairg peach, che dayly experi- 

ence with pollicie and pꝛactile therein, is a certaine Wd 
bats. ure. 


Z opirus. 


a 
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ſure pꝛoofe ot che lame: which betaule they are common 
Piſtozies, J will omit to ſpeake off. But paſſe wee foꝛ⸗ 

warde in the pilgrimages and affayzes of Pinces, 

Tho murthered Cæſar that woꝛthy Emperdur, in the 

Brutus and Senate houle ot Rome? Brutus and Caſsius tchote flat. 
C aus. terersthat Cxſarloutd moſt+Who piloned that nugb⸗ 
tie Conquerour Alexander in the middeſt of his tri- 

umphes at Babylon? thoſẽ that flattered him moſt, bis 

fola & An- gwnecup-taſter Iota and his kinſeman Antipater. Who 
pater. betrayed that famous Romane Cicero vato his meere 
tnimie Marcus Antonius? euen hee whom Cicero be: 

Pepilius. forevefended:and ſaued krom death, Popilius. Finally, 
f who betrayed Chriſt both God & man, vnto the Scribes 
Bags, 


Iſs: ris, 


+ — . 
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Thebes vnto Perſia, vnderſtanding the maners and fa- 
ſhions of the pꝛoud Perſians, that nothing can be gotten 
without flattery, no body can be heard without kneeling, 
did let downe his Ring to 5 ground, whereby he might 
ſtospe betoze the King, not vnto the King, but to take 
vp his Ring: Oz elle J would withe all men to aun⸗ 
{were F latterers, as Diogenes aunſwered Ariſtippuͤs, 
who ſpeaking vnto Diogenes, that it Diogenes could be Diogenes, 
content to flatter Dyoniſius the Ring, hee needed not to 
Fe. 9 we 92 - _ poozely in er 2 vnto myo 
hee aunlwered: It Ariſtippus could be content tolicke , ,. gi 
Diches, oz to liue . hee needed nat to n 
flatter Dyoniſius. It is read in Cælius, that the women 
of Cipria were moſt giuen to loue flatterie, inſomuch 
that they kneeled downe to bow e bende their ſhoulders, 
as a footeſtoole vnto their Ladyes to mount vnto their 
Chariots: Surely the men of Perſia, and the women of 
Cipria, engend2ed ſuch bꝛoodes of flattering Paraſites, 
that gloꝛious Maiſters neuer want flattering leruantes. 
The Schollers of Gnato frequent alwapes Thzaſo⸗ 
nicall places. Maue wee not many now adayes that 
will ſpeake vnto their friendes as Niceſias was woont Niceſiar. 
to ſap to Alexander the great, beeing wounded, and 
bis blosd guſhing out?: D what Noble blood is this / 
This blood commeth from ſome God, and not of man: 
Thus (J ſap) flattering Niceſias would affirme, that 
the Gnatte which happened to taſte of the blood of 
Alexander, muſt needes farre ſurmount other Gnats, 
The wiſe man laith, that fine thinges ought ok all men to 
be miſtruſted: a ſtrange Dogge, an vnknowne Pozſe, a 
hollow Bancke, a talkatiue Moman, and a flattering 
Deruant; Faire woꝛdes make Fooles faine:pea, flatte- 
ring ſpeach ouercommeth wile men. Demetrius hauing Demetrius. 
then obtained victo2te in the warres at Salamina, being 
ſo ioytull and glad of his happe, did ſende Ariſtodemus A, iſtodemus 
a very ſubtile and a cunning Flatterer, to certiſie his fa⸗ 
ther Ring Antigonus, ot 2 ſucceſle, giuing 
| b. in 
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in charge unte him, to ſhew the Ring his father oꝛderly 


Plutarch in 
vita demetxij 


the triumph and vicloꝛie in large maner. Ariſtodemus. 
no leſſe ioytull of the meſſage, then Tkilkull in flatterie, 
leauing hig Naup, and his company. in Cipris, went 


. on laud towarde King Antigonus, who haumg:vader: 
Tanving that Ariſtodemus was come from his lonne 


Demetrius, being beſirous after long lookingofnewes, 
to heare of the Marres, and ſniccetleof his ſonne, ſent 
diuers to meete him on che way, to kndw the trueth and 
effect of his comming : — laluted all men as ant᷑ very 
ſadde, and ſo ſad, that all men iudged that either Deme· 
trius was ſlaine,o cls loſt the field, The Ring being cers 
tified that Ariſtodemus was very ſadde, and that there 
was no likelihood of good nawes, came haſlity to meete 
bim: which when Ariſtodimus ſaw, hee cryed out with 
a loude voyce a farre off, ſaptig 5 Moſt happie art thou 
Ring Antigonus commended of the Gods, ſaluted of 
Demetrius x this day feared of all the woꝛld. Thy ſonne 
is Conguero? ouer Conguero!s, and Ring overRings, 
triumpha nt victoꝛ in the warres at Salamina i thus ar⸗ 
tificiallp Ariſtodemus p ſed ſuch F latterie befoze: Ring 
Antigonus, that the King had as great a delight to heare 
Ariſtodemus flattering phꝛaſe, as he had ioy and glad⸗ 
neſſe ok che pꝛoſperitie ot his ſanne Demetrius. Thus 
Ariſtodemus with F latterie woonne the heart, # waded 
the bowels of King, Antigonus, that his rewarde was 
as mich by his latterie, das his thankes was fs2 his 
newes. Marcus Antoniug delighted ſo much in the flat: 
tering lpcach ofthe Athenians, at what time he was en⸗ 
foꝛted toto) ſake Rome bp meanes of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
who to reuenge the death of his vncle Julius, thzeatned 
Antonius, that the Citizens of Athens went to meete 
him out of the Citie, hauing at! Dzation in commenda- 
tion of hts wiledome, ſaping: tbat hee was well woꝛthy 
to haue Minerua in marriage. He ioped ſo much of their 
e ee they won this Romane bp flatterie, to ds 
moze honoz: vnto Athens, then nature could craue » his 
and, . 
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hand, to loue Rome. Such force hath flatterie, that when 
Alexander the great, would haue dyed koꝛ ſozrow :pea, . 
would haue killed himſelke, fo2 that hee flue Clitus his | 
fofter-bzother,in his anger: yet Anaxarchus with faire -414x4cb## 
wo2des and ſugred ſentences, allwadged his lozrowes. 
Ariſtippus when hee might not abtaine his purpole ac 
Dioniſius hand with flatterie and faire woꝛds, he would 
kneele downe embꝛacing and kiſſing his feete: and be⸗ 
ing accuſed ok his friendes fo2 that hee was a Philolo- 
pher, to be a Flatterer, hee aun{wered them in this lot: 
Ariſtippus is not in fault to ſpeake vnto any man where ... 
bis care is, Dioniſius rather is to be blamed to heare A7 tp. 
at his feete, oꝛ to haue his eares at his heeles. Diogenes 
therekoꝛe being demaunded what Beaſt was moſt hurt⸗ 
full vnto man: Of wilde beaſtes (laid hee) a Tiraunt: of 
tante beaſtes, a Flatterer. What greater hurt happened 
vuto that noble and famous Alcibiades, then Flatterie 4% bia des. 
af favned Friendes, fo take him away from his maiſter | 
Socrates, with whom hee was inſtructed in Philolophie 
to know hijnſelfe, to be acquainted with ſelfe-loue, and 
to gloꝛie in F latterie, that at length with Timandra his Platarch. 
Harlot, who a lang time beguiled him with Flatterie, 40.7. 
the houſe being fired, he was fo2ced to flee naked from his 
foe, vnto the middeſt ot his enimies to be flaine. And thus 
this valiant Greeke was ſhamefully ſlaine by Flatterie, 
whole vertues otherwiſe, the learned Thucidides could 
neuer ſufficiently p2ayſe, What Subiect is hee, that de- 
lighteth not in flatcerie : Mhat Prince is hee, that is not 
pleaſed with adulation: What God is he(laith y Poet) 
that loueth not his commendatton and pꝛayle: Hercules ZJercnles; 
was glad to heare the adulation of Cercopes. Bacchus Bacchas. 
was topfull to heare the flatterie of Silenus: Euen Iu- 
piter himſelfe(the king of Gods) was delighted in V ul- Japiter. 
can. The rem dy therefoze. to auopde this Gorgon, to 
expell this Monſter, to ey ile this Murtherer, is (as Cato 
the wiſe man ſapth) to vſe trueth: fo2. hee that vſeth to 
heare good talke alwaies, wil neuer ſpeak euill any time. 
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Roman es. 


Demoſt he- 
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Cicero. 
Cie a. ä 


Solon. 


Licurgus. 


Scipio. 
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The nature of Flatterie was ſo knowne, and was ſo ha⸗ 
Aug uſt u.. 


Tiberius. 


ted ol Auguſtus the Emperour, that hee loched kneeling 
ol his houſholde Seruantes. Tiberius the Emperour 
likewiſe would in no wiſe ſaffer any of his owne men to 


call him Loꝛd; foꝛ that there is but one Lozd, Flatterie 


was ſo abhozred in Athens, that when Timagoras was 
ſent as an Embaſſadour vnto Darius King ot Perſia, foꝛ 
that hee flattered the King in talke at his returne, he was 
beheaded. Euen ſs Euagoras, foꝛ that he called Alexan- 
der the ſonne of Iupiter, was puniſhed vnto death, The 
Lacedemonians feared Flatterte ſo much, that they ban⸗ 
niſhed Archilogus, onely fo2 his eloquence in a Booke 
that he made. Flatterie was ſo odious in Rome, that 
Cato the Cenſor, gaue commaundement to expell cer- 
taine fine Ozatours of Athens out of Rome leaſt with 
faire ſpeach and flatterie, they might annoy the ſtate of 
Rome. What is it, but Fatterie can compafſe+ What 
may not ſugred Ozatours moue: What could not De- 
moſthenes do in Athens? What might not Cicero per⸗ 
ſwade in Rome? Ring Pirrhus was wont to ſay of Ci- 
neas his Philoſopher, that hee wonne moze Cities, 
Townes, and Countries, thzough the flattering ſtile of 
Cineas,then he euer ſubdued with the ſtrength and foꝛce 
of all the kingdome ol Epire . But to auoyde too much 
iarring ok one ſtring; which (as Plutarch ſayth) is tedi⸗ 
ous to the reader: fo2 nature is deſirous (ſayth Plautus): 
of novelties: leauing (J ſay) Flatterie as Counſay- 
lour vnto: Princes, haple-fellowe with Noble men, 
Chamberlaine with Ladyes, chiefe Gouernour of the 
common people: I will ſpeake alttle ofthoſe that fledde 
Flatterie : It was the onely cauſe that Pithagoras, that 
noble Philoſopher kozſooke his Countrie Samos: the 
whole occaſion, that woꝛthy and learned Solon fledde 
from Athens: the chiefe matter, that made Licurgus to 
renounce Lacedemonia, and the onely cauſe that made 
Scipio Naſica foxſake Rome: fo2 where Flatterie is 
eſteemed, there Trueth is baniſhed: where . is 
uan⸗ 
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aduanced & honozed, there Truth is opp2elfed & banqui⸗ 
thed 2: Ju fine, P latterie findethfriendſhip,when Trueth 
getteth hatred; as is pꝛooued in the Hiftozies of Seneca 
& Caliſthenes, two famous Philoſophers : the one mat- 
ſter vnto Nero Emperour of Rome, the other appoin⸗ 
ted by Ariſtotle to attend vpon Alexinder the great, 
Ring ol Macedonia; which Philoſophers becauſe they 
would not feede the coꝛrupt natures and inſolent mindes 
of theſe pꝛoude Pꝛinces, with adulation and flatterie, 
they were put to death: Seneca by Nero, foz his 


paine and trauaile taken with the Emperonr in reading 


him Philoſophie, when Nero was poung: Caliſthenes 
by Alexander, fo2 that he enuied againſt the Medes 
and Perſians, who vſed ſuch flatterie, that Alexander 
commaunded all men to call him the ſonne of Iupiter, 
Euen ſo of Cicero and Demoſthenes: the one the ſoue⸗ 
raigne Dꝛatoz and Phenix of Rome, the only bul- 
warke of Italie: the other the lugred Anker, the Pa⸗ 
tronof Athens, and p2otecto2 of all Greece: After they 
had ſundꝛie and diuers times ſaued theſe two famous 
cities, Rome and Athens, the one from the pernicious 
coniurations and pꝛiuie conſpiracie ot that wicked Ca- 
telin and his adherentes, the other from the p2oud at- 
temptes and long warres of that moſt renowmed war⸗ 
riour Philip King of Macedonia: yet were they after. 
many vertuous acts done in they countries, & koꝛ they? 
countries, from their countries quite banifhed and exi⸗ 
led. Cicero fo2 Clodins ſake, Demoſthenes fo2 Har- 
palus; which the Romanes tooke fo heauily, that twenty 
thoulande ware mourning apparell with no leffe hea: 
nineſfe in Rome, than teares fox Demoſthene; in A- 
thens. Flaiterte then was of ſome fo hated, that no- 


ble Phocion a learned Athenian: was woont to fap to PHogion. 


his kriend Antipater that hee would take no man to 
be his friend that hee knew to be a flatterer. And moſt 


tertaine it is, that he at this day that cannot flatter, can 


get no kriendchipge: accozding vnto that ſaying ol Te- 


Tit 3. rence, 


Seneca. 
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rence, oh quium amicos G c. So; euen as Ariſtides ot᷑ 
Athens f62 his manifold? benefites þnco the Athenians 
vas by flatterie pꝛeuented, and fo2 trueth baniſhed: ſo 
kkewile was Thucidides being lent as an Emballa⸗ 
dour from Athens vuto Amphipolis, a Citie betwixt 
Thracia and Macedonia, which King Philip kept by 
fozce,bp ſlattexie pꝛeuented and exiled. True ſeruice is 
often rewarded with anger and w2ath of Pzinces, as 


Thraſibelut. Thrafibulusanoble Captaint and famous, to2 his truth 
Lentulus, 


Dion. 


was baniched ent ol Athens. Lentulus the defender ot 
Italy, ex iled from Rome. Dion ot Siracuſa hunted out 


Hanzibal. of his countrep by Dioniſius: even that renowmed 


Hannibal the long pꝛotectoz of Carthage, compelled 

{ter long leruice to raunge abꝛoad like a pilgrime eue⸗ 
ry where to ſeeke ſome ſaiegard ot his lite, Tos many 
examples might be vzought of Greeke aud Latin hiſto⸗ 
ries io2 the pꝛoole hereot. The chieleſt Anker and the 
ſtrongeſt buiwozke of a common wealth ſaith Demoſt- 
henes is allured faich without flatterie, aud good will 
tryed in the Commons, plainneile without deceit, bold⸗ 
neſle and truft in the nobles. Flattery is the anly ſnare. 
that wiſe inen are deceiued withall: aud that the Pha- 
riſees kuew well, when that they would take our Sas 
utour Chzilt tarvie in his talke, they began to flatter 


Nat. 27. him with fayze woꝛdeg, ſaying: Maiſter, we know that 


Att ag 


42, \ 


eff. 


thou art iuſt and true, and that thou cameſt from God x 
Euen ſo Herode willing to pleaſe the Jewes, in kil⸗ 
ling Iames the bꝛocher of Iohn, in pꝛiſoning Peter, in 


| lealing the people with flatterte when hee ſpake any 


fatteringphzaſe, the people Araight cried aut, ſaying 
iþ [yzzcte was flatterie gmongeſt the-Iewes. The flat⸗ 
tering kriendes ok Ammon knowing the wickedneſſe 
of his minde, and his peruerſe dealing toward Mardo- 
cheus, did nat perſwade Ammon frony his tirannie, 
but flatcered him with kaire woꝛds, and made him pꝛe⸗ 
parea huge Gallowes ſoz Mardocheus, where Ammon 
. ; | | and 


rote Ja 


and his childꝛen hanged A ewt 1 poung inan that 
tame to flatter Ring Dauid, faying* Saul q his childzen 
are dead; was by Dauid fo2 12000 flatterie, commanded 
to die. Tertullus when he was bꝛoughe te dilp lite with 
Paul, fieſt he flattered Foelix the ebene Iewes, Tertulin. 
becauſe with fatter ie, hee thought to win the heartes of 
the heaters, In fine, Flatterers deale as the kalle Pꝛo⸗ 
phets ſometime, that did aſlure Achab King of Tſracl of 
great kame and lucke in the watres to come: J ſep, they 
tuen lo will flatcer their kriendes of all godd fuccelſle to 
NINE palle 8255 E WY pꝛeſeut. 
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Of Pride.- 


7 Rideis the roote ofallenill, the finke 

o al ſinne, the cauſe of al wickednes, 

he auncient enimie ts the Kate of 
Gs; befoꝛe men was made, it did 

7 NE attempt the Angels. The outwarde 
e ompe and vaine'offentations of chi 

— = ting ſhewes frm time to time, from 

age to age; may be a ſufficient pꝛoote, how pꝛone, how 

bentzand how willing we be tohonour Pride. Euſebius 

doch repoyt, that Domitianus the Emperour, by an ozder IE 

of law, charged all men to call him Dominus Ci. Deum * 1 

Dumirianum that is, to name him Lord & Ged Doniiti- 

an: certainely toa high a tile, thsughhee was an Einpe⸗ 

rotfr, to be ralted a Sed. Likewile wet read ok a tertatne 

King in India names Sapor, which would be called Ting 

of Kings, brother vnto the Sunne and Moone, fellow S Sæder. 

vnto the Stars: Elianus aGreekehiftozionr her, in! his- 

F 4+U00ke,eaticaled of diuers hiſtoꝛies. doch ite of one 

Hanno bone in Carthage, Which was lo pꝛonde, that he 

taught tertaine Birdes aud kept them in a darke place, 

where hee olten pꝛiuily reſozted to teach them to ly * 

2 ö | £ 


Hlauunso. 


Suffenus. 


Alexander. 


Alci biades. 
Lyſanaer, 


Tbe Birdes being hꝛought vy 
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day and night, with one 
leſſon after much paine g trauaile taken, when the Birds 
could ſpeake, hee did let them flie abzoad euery where, to 
chirpe and bzagge that pꝛoude leſſon, which hee taught 


them, which was this: Deus eñ Hanus; Hanno is a God; 


Be there not ( ſuppoſe you) ſome of Domitianus Court 
that thinke that there is no God but themlelues !? Be 
there not ſame of King Sapors minde, that make them: 
ſelues coequal to the Peauens, and farre ſuperioaut ta the 
Earth whence they came $ Are not dtuers-bzought vp in 
the Schoole of Hanno, which inuent divers wayes how 
they may ſeeme to bee otherwile then they are: GOD 

graunt there bee not too many like pꝛoude Suffenus; 
flattering themſelues in their owne follte, delighting too 
much in their owne doings, enſuring themlelues to bee 
{ome okſpzinges of Gods. Mee reade in Iuſtine, that 
Alexander would not be called the ſonne of Philippe, 
perſwaded with himſelfe, that ſome God was his Fa⸗ 
ther; wherefoze he went vnto Rhodes, where the Tema 
ple of Iupiter Ammon wag, to know his Pꝛogenie; 
where & when it was; by Dzacle of Iupiter, and by falſe 
flattering Þ2elates of the Temple, hee was ſaluted as a 
ſoune vnto Iupiter: after. which, hee commaundedeuery 
man to call him ſo: hee wared- not pꝛaude hereby him⸗ 

ſelfe, but coꝛrupted diuerg others, as Perdicca and Cra- 

terus, triumphed in oſtentations of vaine ſhewes, The 
maner ol Pꝛide is, to ſuffer no equalitie : fo2 as Arche- 

ſtratus the, Athenian was woont to ſay, that Athens 

was not able to ſuffer two Alcibiades; fo Ethocles the 
Lacedemonian did-often vſe to ſay of Liſander, that 

Sparta might not abide two Liſanders: noting the in 
ſolencie and pꝛide al them both, of Alcibiades in Athens, 
and of Liſander in Sparta. Such is the ambition of 
Pꝛide, that it coueteth-ſuperiozitie. ouer all, and luffe⸗ 

rech coe quality ot none:as Diodorus in his ſecand booke 

doth repozt of Alexander the great, who aunſwering 
the Embaſſadours of Ring Darius, entreating foz 
| peace, : 
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peace, ſeeking: krindſhip and amity of Alexander, pꝛo- 
miſing his — — therefoze in mariage with diuers 
large pꝛomiſes, ſaid: as the heauens can not ſulfer two 
DSunnes to rule, ſo the earth max not ſuffer two Alex 
anders: this pꝛaude Pꝛince foꝛgat that little ſentence: 
Terra ex terra in terram, & quæuis terra ſepulchrũ. There 
was ſomtime a certaine Phiſition named Menecrates, 
ſo gloztons and ſs pꝛoude, that when he wꝛote any let⸗ 
ter vnto King Ageſilaus, he vſed this ſtile, Menecrates 
Sonne vnto great Jupiter doth ſalute thee ¶Ageſilau: 
King of Sparta. This pꝛoude Phiſition neuer tooke mo⸗ 
ney of his patientes but after this ſoꝛte hee indented 
with them, that when they rerouered health, they 
ſhould lweare vnto him to call him maiſter, and to cer- 
tiſte the people abꝛoade, that he was one of the ſonnes 
of Iupicer. Likewiſe in Rome there was (as Agrippa 
doth witnelle) a Schoolemaiſter and Gramarian na⸗ 
med Palzmon, and an other in Alexandria named Ap- 
pius, the one of ſuch arrogancie and pꝛide, that hee pꝛo⸗ 
miled immoꝛtalitie and everlaſting felicitie, vnts any 
that hee dedicated any booke ol his: the other, of ſuch 
gloꝛp and ſelfe loue, that all learning (as hee ſuppoſed) 
had a beginning by him, and Hould haue an ende by 
him likewiſe, See the arrogancie of ſimple men, and 
marke the folly which followeth pꝛide. Mas it pꝛide oz 
fally in Empedocles the Philoſopher, to mount the top 
of the high hill Etna, thinking hee might thence with 
winges of pꝛide aſcend eaſfly to the Skies ts rule the 
heauens, and to gouerne the ſtates ofthe ſtarres%TUhat 
pꝛide had Milo in himlelfe + & Ahat glozie had Polida- 
mas in his ftrength : the one, ſuppoſing hee was able ta 
plucke vp great Trees krom the grounde, huge Okes 
from the rootes : the other, thought him ſtrong pnough 
to reſiſt great Hilles, to withſtande with his Souldi⸗ 
ours, monſtrous Okes, Such is the fond fancie of 
men, and\zlfe lone which ſome conceaue ofthemlelues, 

that ſome are too pꝛoude with Palzmon in Grammer, 
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Aonecrates. 


7 Alamon. 


Appius. 


Milo, 


Disgencs. 


Plato, 


Sparta, 


Phot. 


Celta, 


meere madnes, in p2ide,as Chares, which Plutarch wi: 


Image | 
fame too high minded with Menecrates in Phiſicke, 
ſome too gloꝛious w Empedocles in Philoſaphy, ſome 
too ignoꝛant with Næſtorius in diuinitie, ſome tog bold 
with Poly damas of their ſtrength. Ju fine, ſome men 
are in any thing pꝛoude, fo Pꝛide is as often placed in 
à ragged coate, as in a veluet gowne, Therefoꝛe as Di- 
ogenes was wont to ſap vnto Plato, becauſe hee went 
bꝛaue in apparell, Calco faſtum Platonu: tuen fo Plato 
aunſwered Diogenes, fo2 that hee went ragged: Er ego 
calco faſtum Diogents. And as pꝛide is often. in the ſim⸗ 
ple, ſo it is found oftentimes in the ignozant, and blinde; 
Foꝛ Seneca, doth wiite a pꝛetie Moꝛie of one Sparſus, 
which was wont when hee came amongeſt ignozant 
men, to be a natable Scholler, reaſoning and diſputing 
in all Sciences, and when hee happened ta came where 
wile men, and learned men were, then hee would faine 
madnes, as thoughhe were not ignozant in any thing, 
wut rather ſubiect vnto infirmities, whereby he ſayd he 
could not reaſon during the rage ok his ſicknes. A ſhift 
vled of diuera, fo2 wha is maꝑe holde in ſame place, then 
ulinde bayard, who ſyeaketh moze then he that know⸗ 
ech leaſt, who. taketh, moze vpon him in all thinges, 
Hen he that can leaſt indge ofany thing + Heredotus: 
in his fourth booke, and Gellius in his ſixtenth, do w2its 
of certaine people called Pſylli, who are ſa faoliſh, that. 
with weapons harneſſed on Hozſbacke, they marche oꝛ⸗ 


, 
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derly in battaile arraye vnto the fielde to fight with the 


Sootherne wind, - fo2 that they thinke the Sootherne: 
winde to bee the onely cauſe of their loſſe and greate 
damages, and becaule it is hurtekull unta their CToun⸗ 
trex, their landes, their beaſtes and their people, they 
arme them ſelues to requite the iniurie, in fielde with 
manhoode, The like is read of the peoyle of Celta, 
which likewiſe are ſo pꝛoude and: hardie, that often- 
times they dzawe their lwoꝛdes and fhake their ſpeares. 
at the ſurging waues ofthe Seas. There is a kinde of 
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tech of, waxed ſo pꝛoude, becauſe hee hurte King Cyrus 


in the knee, that fo2 very p2ide that hee hurt luch a great 
King, he became ffarke madde, ſo glozious and ſo pꝛoude 
waxed this fooliſhs Chares of ſuch a chaunce, Aiax 
Thelamomus, a toute and a Ualtaunte Grecke,be- 
cauſe hee might not haue the Parneſſe of Achilles, be⸗ 
ing given befoze by Agamemnon vnto Vliſſes, at the 
fiege of Troie, waxed fo madde thereby, fo2 that hes 
thought no man wo2thy to weare them, but onely hee 
himlſelfe; that he beate Blockes and Stones, hee fought 
with great trees, cut downe they? bowes and bꝛanches, 
he killed heardes ofbeſtes, ſuppoſing Vliſſes to bee a- 
mongeſt them, thinking to kill him and Agamemnon, 
2 was generall and chiefe PDꝛince ouer all the 
Grefes : the one fo2 that he preſumed to weare Achil- 
les harnets, which was onelp meete fo2 him, the other fo2 
thathegaue vnts others, which he ought to haue giuen 
vnto him; and this onely p2oceeded of ſelfe loue, which 
is the nourſe of pꝛide. Diuers there be that be pꝛoude 
of their enill doinges, as Chares was, and ſome as ig⸗ 
nozaunt as Sparſus, and ſome as mad as Aiax, thinks 
ing no Man wozthy of any thing but themlelues. J 
wite as a Poet, I meane as a Chziftian, bouldnes and 
raſhneſſe, are handmayds of pꝛide. Fo2 what is it buf 
pꝛide taketh in hande, ſelfe loue and arrogancie are 
chiefe Connleflours vnto Pꝛide, theonelp Nokrles 
which feede and maintaine Dꝛide. How bolde was 
Lucifer ta pꝛeſume thzough pꝛide, to ſitte in the Sa⸗ 
cred ſeate of GOD, to attempte his maieſties thꝛone, 
though an Angell great, pꝛouoked by Pꝛide to bee a 
G O Deilo ambicious his impes are, to mounte vn⸗ 
to the ſeate of Pꝛinces. Howe pꝛeſumptious ſome- 
time the great Giantes were, to thzow mighty ſtones, 
and huge rockes vp to the heauens, to ſtrike downe 
the Starres, and as they thought to mooue Jupiter 
vnto warre : So impudente are their diſperſed bzoode, 
with wicked and violente dartes of Pꝛide, axaynf 
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Chara. 
Aiar. 


Lucifer 


Gianth 


The Pilgrimage 
bieten. Peanen and earth. How raſh was Phaeton to mount 
the loftte ſktes, attempting to rule the glozious Globe 
of mightie Phœbus? So arrogant ſome are to chal- 
lenge that by Pꝛide, which they ought moft to abhozre 
Icarus, bp tealon.. Yow laurie was Icarus to enterpꝛile be- 
yonde his reache, to aſcende thzough JI2ide, aboue his, 
father Dedalus, and to mount higher to the heauens; 
So foolilh are they, which beyond their nature and arte, 
doe enterpꝛiſe that, which their witte and reaſon can 
eAtteon. not compꝛehende. Pow Pzoude was Actæon, to preſſe 
Bellerophon. in place, where ſacred Diana was + Mom bold Bellero- 
Fer ithous. phon, ta ride on Pegaſus? Pow mad was Perithous, to 
attempt the moſt daungerons and perillous Rtuers, 
Acheronta and Phlegeton, yea, to-paſſe vnto Erebus, 
to ſteale Proſerpina King Plutoes wife away: Some 
are ſo bewitched by pꝛid, that either wickedly to win, oz 
ſbamekully to (ole, they hazaro life. But the pꝛouerbe is 
true, pꝛide will haue a fall. Lucifer fell from the height 
of the heauens, vnto the very bottome of hell: his Imps 
tall follow him, The Giauntes were deſtroped, and 
conquered by Tupiter : their bꝛood ſhall be likewile van« 
quiſhed , Phaeton burned, Icarus dzowned, Actæon 
eaten of his owne Dogges, Bellerophon bake his 
necke, Perithous. deuow2ed.of Cerberus, Milo ſlaine, 
Polidamas killed, Cæſar murthered, Alexander poys 
ſoned, Hercules vanquithed, In fane, all P2oude- per⸗ 
{ons iuſtly plagued. The cauſe of p2ide is to fozgette 
GDD. The frifleling and frompeling of haires, 
the painting and colouring of faces, the ffaring and 
towling of eyes, are outwarde fþewes of immoderate 
P2ide : ſuch. bzagging in geſture, ſuch countenaunce 
in looking, ſuch bearing ot body, that Pꝛide it ſelfe 
ſeemeth therein to. ſaiourne, Such waſhing in lweete 
Waters, ſuch. ſmelling of ſweete Odours, ſuch delire: 
to (ce, and to be ſeene ; to ſpeake, and to be fpoken vnto, 
that vnder the banner of P2ide, they triumph and gloꝛie. 
D ſtinking leede ol Man trom the beginning! O _ 


Princes. 


el vounge, in themiddes: of his: glozte ! ©Woomnes 
meate, in the ende! A man oꝛ a woman (ſayth Euripi- 
des) ſmelleth well, when they ſmell of nothing but of 
in ward cleanlineſſe, and not of outwarde ſhewes. That 
man, and that woman (ſayth noble Thucidides) is moſt 
to be commended, that is neither pꝛayſed, no diſpꝛap⸗ 
ſed i the lmell of Pꝛide, is the mozſt ſauour ot ſtiuch. 
And heere I thinke good ta recite a Hiſtoꝛie, which is 
kitten in the lines ot the holy Fathers, that an Angell 
kept companie with an Eremite, who paſſing by a dead 
ſcinking carcaſle, the Eremite, ſtopt his noſe, to auoyde 
ſauoure and ſmell of the Carren, whereat the 


? 


th 
_ Angell ſmiled: A little further they palled by a fayze 
Garden, where ſate a very faire Woman richly appa⸗ 
relled, bedeckte with fragrante Flowers, and ſweete 


Odours, in a greene Arboure, with her Lute in her hand, 
whereat the Angell ffopFhis nole. : the cauſe beeing 
demaunded, why he ſmelled not the ſtinking dead Car: 
ren, and ſtopt his noſe at the ſight of.a very faire Tos 
man?: The Angellanſwered;that Pzide and Uaineglozy 
doe ſtinke wozſe betoꝛe the mateſtre of GOD, then all. 


Carrens of the woꝛlde. The P2ideofthe Queene Cleo- Cleopatra. 


patra, that ſher had her dzaught to dzinke vnto M. An- 


tonius: The arrogancie of the Empꝛelle Poppea, in Poppea. 


making her Moꝛſes to be ſhodde with pure Golde: The 


vaineglozie of Queene Semiramis, in crauing at her Sami. 


Puſbandes hand Ring Ninus, the Stepter, Nule, and 
Gouernment ok Siria vnto her ownehandes fine dayes, 
were iuſtly plagued) the firſt, ſtinged vnto death by Ser- 
pentes : the ſecond, llaine oł her huſbande Nero: the 
third, killed by her ſonne Ninus.. So that ſome 4Qo- 
men likewiſe be lo Pꝛoude, that diuers aduaunce them⸗ 


ſelues with pꝛoud Niobes, befoze the Goddeſſe Latona. Neben, 
Diuers pꝛekerre themlelues with arrogant Antigo⸗ Autigona. 


na, befoze the Goddeſſe Iuno: and diuers there be that 


will ſet themſelues with ſelfe laue with Lichione, to Lichione. 


goe befoze the GodveſſeDiana', In fine, the moſt part 
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pꝛane in tompariſons with Ring Prætus daughters, ts 
matche themlelues with the learned Buſes : but iuſtiz 
rewarded were they, accoꝛding vnto they2 pꝛide and 
p2eſumption. * Theſe vnequall pꝛoude Compariſons, 
bꝛeede much dillenſion, euery peeuiſhe Pan will come 
pare with learned Apolla,euery Momus will aſſatle Mi- 
nerua, and euery Zoilus will barke at Cicero. Though 
the woꝛdes be Poeticall and darcke, yet F hope the ſenſe 
thereof is platne to bee vuaderffanded; every man is 
with pꝛoud Narciſſus in loue with his ane ſhadow, 
deſirous to viewe him ſelfe in the Glaſfſe of fooliſh 
Accon, ſtudious and carefull to finde out the curiis 
boxe of Phaon. P2we the ring- leader vnto hell, hach ſa 
many ſhiktes, ſo many ewes, ſo many chaunges, ſa 
diuers tapes on earth of the diuell, as the Poetes af- 
firme, that Periclimenus had gf Neptune vpon the ſeas, 
Is not the pꝛoud man ſhifteFbuto a cleane man, a fine 
man, a handſame man : J's uot the couetous man chan. 
ged vnta a ſubtill pꝛudent man, a warie wile man: Js 
not the Lecherong called an amoꝛous man, a louing, 
and a courteous gentleman ? Is not the idle man na⸗ 
med a quiet and harmeleſſe man : Js not the flatterer 
compted an eloquent perſon, learned and wittie in his 
falkes + Thus vices are couered with names of vertues, 
whatſoeuer is done of enuie, is done ot good will: and 
whoſoeuer is a dꝛunkarde, is a good fellow: and what 


is likewiſe done vnder tirannie: it is but applied vnto 


iuſtice. So that dꝛonkenneſſe is chaunged vnto goody 
fellowſhip, gluttonie vnto hoſpitalitie, enuie vnto good 
mill, and Tirannie vnto iuſtice. Foꝛ now theſe monſters 
which can ſhift themlelues to ſs many chaunges,lpke 
Protheus , I might compare juſtly the mankind bp their 
ſifting chaunge of names vnts Achelous, who when 
be would fight with Hercules, he would ſhift him vn⸗ 
to a Serpent, and from a Serpent, he would chaunge 
himſelfe vnto the likeneſſe of a deuill, oz being a deuill, 
bee could chaunge himſelfe to what fozme and _ 


de would. So the Pꝛoud women likewiſe vſe as many 
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names ok Uertues vnto Uices, J might well thinke 


them to be of the bzvode of Metra, the daughter ot Eriſi- Acer. 
thon, which the Poets faine, ſhee would alter her ſelfe ” 
ſometime vnto an Dre,. ſometime vnto a Mare, lome- 

time vnto a Hart, and ſometime vnts-a flying Foule x 

but the true chewe, the naturall Metamozphoſis of 

P2ie is, ta change vnto a Deuill, the father and graund 

auctaur of Pꝛide. Pꝛide would fayne climbe vnto the 

Sies: the nature of the Pꝛaude man is, to be exalted, 
nee be neuer ſo fimple:fo2 pooze Temiſona Gar- Temiſen. 


di ould be called Hercules; and Menecrates the 

pꝛolſde Phiſition, would be called Jupiter. Wee ought 

to reioyce in nothing, hut in the Croſſe ot Chriſt .. But 

we reioyce of the diſguiſed ſhewes of this wicked woꝛld. 

So pꝛoude was Creſſus King of Lidia of his wealth, Creſſus. 
that hee went to Delphos ta know of Apollo, whether 

any man were ſo heppie as hee was; in all the wozlde: 

but fo? all his pꝛide and wealth, pooe and ſimple Aglaus Aglaus. 

of Arcadia, was pꝛeferred befsze Ring Creſtus, by 
Apollo; and in the middeſt of his pꝛide, deſtroyed he was 

bp Cirus Ring ot Perſia. So Pꝛoud was king Candau- Candlaules. 
les of the beautie of his wife, that he to whom he ſhewed 
his Queene naked, and bꝛagged ol her beautie(J meane 
Giges) the ſame ſpoyled him from his Wake, and from 
his Þ2ide; ſlue him, and marryed his. Wife afterward, 
Euen ſo Alexander Pherens,fox the ꝛide he had in ti- 
rannie, was flaine of his oume mife ; of whoſe beautie he 
made bꝛagges to euery man. Fabia, awoman ſometime 
of Rome, waxed {a pꝛoud of a young man that loued her, 
named Petronis, that ſhee ſlueherowne Huſbande Fa- 
bricianus. ide in any thing, pzouoketh vengeaunce . 
inallmen,. The Þ2ide that Alexander the great. had Alexander. 
after histyzannie in Perſia, Ring Darius beeing van- Tllauus. 
quiſhed, was-ſeeneandp2ooued in the Marriages of the 40. 3. 4e va. 
nobles af Macedonia, vnto the women of Perſia, where -»/. 

he married firſt Stratonica, the Daughter ol Ring Da- 


ius, 


Alexander 
Pharens. 


Fabia. 


Antioc bus. 
Nicanor. 


Alabxchod, 
Dan. 4. 


Hered, 


Alte. 13. 


Golias. 


rius, and made lxxx. and ten marriages in the ſame day 
when hee was married himſelfe z where ſuch Pꝛide was 
vled, that hee made an hundzed Tables wꝛought with 
Gold of Arabia, with engines ot Barbary, euerp Table 
hauing ſiluer Treſtles, Alexanders Table had Tre⸗ 
les ot Gold. Thus the wealth of Darius cauſed firſt 


ꝛide, and then Tyꝛannie in Alexander. Ahat is it but 


the Pꝛoude man thinketh he may doe + Antiochus was 
ſo Pꝛoude, that hee had that admiration ot himlelte, that 
he iudged him able to ſayle on the earth, and to go on the 
ſeas, Nicanor likewiſe ſaid of his inſolent and a nt 
Pꝛide, that as God was mighty in Peauen, ſo nor 
was mightie on earth. Pꝛide is neuer leene long önre⸗ 
uenged: fo Nabuchodonoſor, that mighty and pꝛoud 
ꝛince, commaunding himſelle to be called a God, was 
made a beaſt to eate graſſe ſeuen peares, fo? his pꝛide: 
hee woulde aſcende vp vnto heauen, and bee made like 
the height, and he was thzuft downe vnto Pell, mot 
like a beaſt. Hered ſhining in his ropall Robes, pꝛea⸗ 
ched with ſuch pꝛide vnto the people, claiming vnto 
him the due honour and glozte belonging-vato God, in 
the middeft ol his pꝛide, while pet the people ſaide, this 
is the voice of God and not of man, behold the Angell ot 
the Loꝛd ſtrooke him, that with Moꝛmes hee was con: 
ſumed, and with Lice eaten to death. Chore, Dathan, 
and Abiron, foz their pꝛoud inſurrection againſt Moy - 
ſes, were {wallowed- vy into che bottome ofthe earth. 
The pꝛoude Philitttan Golias, hꝛagging out his owne 
firength, truſting in his owne power, was conuieted 
by little Dauid n boy, at that time keeping ſheepe. God 
doeth deteft pꝛide, and that by the mouth ok his Pzophet 
Eſaie, hee treadeth downe the pꝛide of the Daughters of 


;  Syon, fo2 that they walke in their owne: waies, fo: hee 


hath no pleaſure inmans-legges, noꝛ in any otitwarde 
painted ſhewe, but in the roote ot the humble mens 


; pbeart is his dwellyng. Archidemus the fonne of Ageſi- 
- Jaus, being: conuicted by Philip Ring-of Macedonia; 


vnder⸗ ö 
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vnderſtanding that he wared Þ2oud thereof, and gloꝛied 
much ok the-victozie, wote an Epiſtle vnto Philip, ſap- 
ing: Ik thou meaſure thy ſhadow now, being a victour, 
with thy ſhadow in time paſt, when thou waſt conuicted, 
thou ſhalt finde it no longer now, then in thole dayes: 
this Pꝛince was woont alwayes to taunt P2ide, inſa⸗ 
much hee eſteemed a Pꝛoud man, as a Gorgon oz a Ci- 
clop, oꝛ defoꝛmed Monſter; who perceiuing an old man 
named Cens, comming vnto Lacedemonia, to be very 
Dꝛoud in his apparell, geſture, countenaunce, ayding 
Nature, and ſetting fooꝛth himlelfe vnto the vttermoſt, 
his had being white, hee could not tell how to helpe it, 
but to ſatiſſie his Pꝛoude delire, hee dyed his haires pel⸗ 
low,; vnto whom Archidemus ſayd: O Ceus, art thou 
not contented, that thy minde is infected with falſe co- 
lours,but thou muſt haue the haires of thy head alſo: 


Of Couctouſneſle. 


Duetoulnefle is the pꝛiuie ſearcher of 
hidden gaynes, the greedte gulfe of ill 
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ng, and molt caretull in keeping: 
8 > whole one day of death, ts better then 
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gotten goodes; moſt painekull in ſee. 


all the dayes of his life. The onely Auarous men 


Pilers and Mzetches of the woꝛld are they, whom nei⸗ the oncly mi- 


ther ſhame can repꝛooue, koꝛ that they are impudent, nef- 
ther reaſon rule, in that they are vnlatiate; neither death 
may feare, in that they thinke to liue fo2 euer. Foz euen 
as the infected member ok man, that is vercd with an 
Itch, is alwayes clawing, ſo(ſapth Plutarch) is the Co⸗ 


ers of the 
world. 


Compariſons. 


uetous minde reſtleſle in ſeeking. As Fire is neuer luk⸗ 


ficed with Mood, noꝛ Earth with Mater; fo the Aua⸗ 
rous is neuer latiſtied with Money. Like as the Graue 


full; ſa is the Cofler of the Cauetous neuer contented. 
Atter that Alexander the great, had tonquered all Per. .. 
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he Pilgrimage 
ſia, Greece, India, Scithia, all Aſia, and bꝛought almoſt 
all the woꝛlde vnto ſubiection: hating a caule to come to 
the Schoole ol Anaxarchus the Philoſopher, who at⸗ 
firmed by the authozitie of Democritus, that there were 
diuers wo2lbes : Alexander hearing the tame, began to 
veepe ;, aud being demaunded the caule thereof, of his 
Counſellers, aunſwered ; O Anaxarchus ! are there ſo 
many woꝛldes to be had, c I ſcant haue halfe one woꝛld 
vet: vnlatiate deſire, that could not beſufficed with all 
the Ringdomes of Macedonia, no? ſatiſſteb with all the 
woꝛlde, but hee wept and cryed out, becauſe he might not 
poſleſſe mee woꝛldes then one. The like ÞHillozigys of 
Pirrhus Ring of Epire, who after great good ſucceſſe of 
foztune, could not luffice his greedy defire with a King. 
dome: This Pꝛince had an excellent Ozatour named 
Cineas, which fo his eloquence and witte, Ring Pirrhus 
did often ble fo lend as Embaſſadour to the Romanes, 
to the Macedonians, & to other Countries, with whom 
hee had then warres « By this Ozatour, the King was 
wont to ſpeake, that he got moze Countries, Cities, and 
Triumphes by the eloquence of Cineas, then euer hee 
wanne by fo2ce of his warres. This Cineas perceining 
the king to be very couetous, & moſt deſirous of wealth, 
ttilomnch that hee longed (oe fo2 the ſpoyle of the Citie 
of Rome, conſidering the wealth of the Romanes he laid 
to king Pirrhus after this ſoꝛt: That if Foztune would 


ſend, and God permit pou to be Ring of Rome, what 


would pou doc then? Pirrhus ſapd: Italie is a fertile 
Countrie, æ full of wealth; J ſhould ſoone ſubdue Italie, 
if F were Ring of Rome, Then Cineas demaunded a- 
gaine: Afteryou had Rome & all Italie, what would you 
doe: Pirrhus anſwered t there is a famous Ille called 
Sicilia, adioyning hard vnto Italie, very populous and 
rich, meete fo2 the Ring of Rome. Cineas aſked the 
third time; Mhat then will you doe : Pirrhus ſaid, bee? 
ing King of Rome, ok Italie, & of Sicilia, I would ſoonc 
ſubdue Carthage; and then might Z well conquere all 
ia. 


of Princes. 
Libia. Cineas being almoſt wearp in demaunding this 
couetous Pꝛince the ende sfhis deſire, aſked the fourth 
time, What would Ring Pirrhus doe then: The King 
anſwered, all Greece then ſhould be at my commaunde⸗ 
meut . Cincas vnperftanding, that there was no end of 
his vnſatiate and greedy minde, aſked of King Pirrhus, 
Mhat if you were Loꝛd ouer all the woꝛlde !: Purhus 
ſayd, then J and thou would be merry, and would line at 
reſt. So there is no end p2eſcribed vnts the deſtre ol the 
auarcus, vntill he hath all him ſeife, Pzoned by Marcus 
Craſſus, the wealthieit and the moſt couetous Romane 
that euer dwelt in Rome: ſo wralthie was this man, 
that he adiudged no man rich, but hee that might with 
money keepe an armie of Soldiours in the ſteld:lo cone- 
tous was this Romane againe, that hee was not ſut⸗ 
ficed with all his huge wealth, and monſtrous riches, 
but thirſted foꝛ moꝛe 1 in fo much that after hee was 
flaine amongſt the Parthians people of great wealth, 
hauing knowledge of his greedinefſe to goodes, they 
melted Gold in repꝛoch ok his auarice vpon his heade, 
and willed him to d2inke his bellte full, ok that which 
he long thirſted fo2 . Euen as the head ot Galba, a co⸗ 
uetous Emperour lometime of Rome, was ſmitten off 
and filled full ot Solde, and offred at the Sepulchze of 
Nero, in obloquie and flaunder ok their filthie and gree⸗ 
die liues. Do then that which the couetous man, 
doth honour aliue, the ſame diſhonourech him being 
dead. The ſubiect that is auarous, is perilous to a 
Pꝛince: And the P2tince that is conetous, is odtous 
to his ſubiects. Acheus a wealthy Ring in Lidia, taxing, 
moleſting and alwaies moſt cruelly vering his ſub- 
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Galba. 


eAchens, 


iects, wared ſo hatefull vnto them, that thzough his 


attarous dealing, hee was by popular ſedition murthe⸗ 
red, andhanged ouer the riuer Pactolus, with his head 
downeward, where Gold was ſo plentie, that the 
waues thereof offered ſandes of Gold: in token he could 
not moderate his deſire aliue, hee was ſet being dead, 
g * 1 2. auer 


The Pilgrimage 
otter the golden Riuer Pactolus, to feede his Auarice. 
What greater inkamie can happen to a Jzince, then 
| Darius moſt Couetoulteſſes Ring Darius hauing obtayned the Ci⸗ 
| auarous to o- tie gf Babilon, th2ough the talſchood of Zopirus,pofſeſ- 
| = oo . ling all the wealth, ſubſtaunce, aud treaſures of the 
| honey. Kingdome ol Perſia, hauing all the ſpoyle of the Citie, 
reading the Epitaph of Queene Semiramis „which thee 
i cauſed ta be ſet on her Graue, to try onelp couetous 
Pꝛinces that ſhould fucceedher, ſhee made to be wait: 
ten this litle ſentence. What King or Prince ſo cuer 
thou art, wanting Gold or Siluer, open my Tombe, 
and thou ſhalt finde to ſuffice thee. D. arius(J ſay)not 
contented with all the Kingdome of Perſia, cauſed the 
Graue to be opened, ſought and ſearched every where 
within the Tombe, vntill hee ſaw w2itten in the inſide of 
the Stone this verſe O thou wicked and wretched 
Prince, if thou hadeſt not been moſt couetous, thou 
hadeſt neuer opened Graues, to come to dead folkes 
Zerxe, for Money. The like repulle had this Zerxes, King 
| Darius ſsnne, after hee made the Graue of King Belus 
| Alanus, fo be opened, foꝛ Money; and finding nothing but the 
| lib. 1. like ſentence, witten on a ſhozt Table, as his father 
| King Darius found befoze in the Tombe of Semiramis: 
which ſentence ſaid ; That he which ſhould open King 
Belus Graue, and would not fill that Glaſſe with Oy le, | 
which was in his Graue, ſhould haue an euill ende: 
which happened to Ring Zerxes afterward, fo2 that hee 
was couetous, to ſpople quicke and dead, fo2 Money; 
and not ſo liberall, being a Pꝛince, as to fill vp Ring Be- 
lus Glaſſe with Ople, Thus Auarous Pꝛinces, ſought 
foꝛ Money with dead men. There is no reſpect to place, 
with the Couetous man, ſith hee hath no regarde to any 
L. 8 perſon,foz Money ſake. What reſpect had L. Septumi- 
be wien us, to his aſlured and deare friende C. Graccus, when 
Opimius then Conſull.in Rome, and great enimie vnto 
Graccus,allured him with Money, ta betrap him: Mis 
nunikeſ a fapth beſoze vnto his friend, was fo? co eie 
nelle 


— — 
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neſle of Monep, altered vnto open enimitie: fo2 Doney, 
be ſold his friend: koz Money, he murthered his friend: 
foꝛ Monep, he lugged his friendes body round about 
the ſtreetes of Rome. O how inkamous art thou Septu- 
milius, foꝛ thy Auarice: QAhat reſpect had Ptolomeus, 
to his ſingular and often pꝛooued friende Pompeius the 
great, who to auopde the force of Cæſar the Emperour, 
tledde fo2 ſuccour vnto Egypt, where the King, his ſup⸗ 
poſed friend,cauſed one named Brutus, to ftrike off his 
head, and made his Officer Photinus to ſell Pompeius 
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head foꝛ Money, vnto Czſar? What regard had Polim- Appianus. 
neſtor Ring ot Thracia, to his friend and nigh kinſman b. 2. 


Polidor? at what time Polidors father King Priamus, 


ſent him in truſt ta is couſin Polimneſtor, foꝛ olde ac- Polimueſtor. 


quaintaunce and aifinitte, with great lubſtaunce and 
wealth of Troy, to keepe to the vie of King Priamus; 
who perceiutug the State of Ilion, and ropall Scepter 
of Phrigia, readie to peeld to the fatall flames; couetous 


Polimneſtor, without regard of friendſhip befoze, oꝛ re 


ſpect of kinred, either vnto King Priamus, oz to his 
ſonne Polidor, ſlue his friend and kinſman, to poſleſſe 
the Wealth which Polidor had, Oh vnhappie mettall, 
that thus mooueſt men to tyꝛannie! D wicked Monep, 
that makeſt men murther Friends! D moſt cruel Caue⸗ 
touſneſle, that perlwadeſt men to betray men, to kill Fa- 


ther and Mother, to deceiue Cities & Countries, to koꝛ⸗ L. Silla paſſed 
ſake Fayth, to ſubuert Kingdomes! L. Silla a maſt wic⸗ all mea in co. 
ked and couetous man, wozthy to be hated and lothed netoufnes. 


moze then Craſlus, that wicked and auarous impe of 
Rome, paſſing all men, both in Wealth and Couetoul⸗ 
nefle, became in the ende, through greedie deſire of his 
bſuall minde ſo cruell, that he was called, an other Fire- 
band af Italie: ſuch tyzaunie pꝛoceeded from his Coue⸗ 
touſneſſe, that nat only in foꝛraine Countries he became 
à cruell enimie in ſpoyling & robbing, but alſo in Rome 
and Italie, his naturall ſoyle, hee pꝛooued a terrible (ys 
raunt, burning & murthering both Countries & people. 

XF 3. This 


&7/rmaon, 


The Pilgrimage 
This Silla could neuer haue to ſuffice his minde, vacill 
at length he was conſumed with Lice himlelfe, as his 
Monty was cozrupted with Mothes. They enioy na⸗ 
thing, though they haue all things: they pollelle nothing, 
though they be Loꝛds ol Countries. True is that gol⸗ 
den ſentence of the Stoicks, That the wiſe man is onely 
rich; fo2 contentation is perfect wealth. That wile man 
Bias, at what time the Citie of Prienna was beſtedged, 
and ſubdued by the enimies, the Citizens thereof com⸗ 
maunded, c ſuffered with bagges of their Treaſures to 
depart, euery man loaded himſelfe with Siluer & Gold, 
but Bias, who tooke nothing but a Booke in his hand: 
and beeing demaunded of the enimies, why hee carried 
not his Goodes with him: hee layd, that all his wealth 
and riches, was in his heart: meaning Rnowledge and 
Miledome, a place moſt fitte to lay, æ to keepe treaſure, 
ſaying: J haue all my wealch about mee, which you can 
not ſpoyle mee off, Herodotus à noble Hiſtoꝛiagrapher, 


. wiiteth a noble Miſtoꝛie of one Alcmæon, which becauſe 


hee was woont ts welcome often the Emballadours of 
Creſſus King of Lidia, as they went ts Delphos, to 
conſult with the Dꝛacles of Apollo, was thus rewarded 
of King Creſſus, fo2 his clemencie therein, that Alcmz- 
on thould haue as much Gold and Stluer,by the Rings 
treaſurer, as hee ſhould be able to carry, oz beare away: 
which delighted ſo much the couetous minde of Alc- 
mæon, that hee was willyng to take all the ſubſtaunce 
of the Ring, had hee been able: and beeing lo heauie lo⸗ 
ded, that his bodily ſtrength kayled, to ſuffice his greedte 
minde, hee would in no wiſe diminiſh any part of his de⸗ 
ſire, though hee could not augment the habilitie of his 
ſtrength by any meanes, and ſo fo ſatiſfte his auareus 
minde, hee could neuer lade himſelfe with a ficte bur: 
then, either too heauie that hee could not carrie, oꝛ els too 
light, that hee would not carrie : and thus as one not ſo 
able in ſtrength, as hee was willing in minde, could not 
prelcribe meaſure ts his deſire, Had Alemæon _— 
or. 


Or Princes. 

of Plato, how to diminith rather delire, to encreaſe 
his ſtrength, then to ſtudie fs2 riches, hee had been a- 
ble to carrie a good burthen of Gold from Ring Creſlus. 
Wad Demonica learued that leſlon of Socrates, that 
mony and deſire of wealth is daungerous: at what 
time Brennus the Captaine and Pz2mce outer Senona, 
laid ſiege to Epheſus, ſhe had not ſtraight conſented: but 
as one moꝛe deũrous of monp, then faithfull to her coun⸗ 
trey, thee betraied the Citte foꝛ money, and then accoꝛ⸗ 
ding vnto pꝛomiſe, demaunded of Brennus her deſerued 
reward: who bꝛought her to a great heape of Gold, and 
waying her impoꝛtunate defire vato money, loaded her 
ſo heauie with Gold, that ſhee died vnder her burthen, 
fo2 want ofequall ſtrength to her couetous minde. The 
Golden Sandes of Tagus, all the gliſteryng gemmes of 
Ganges, all the treaſures of Hidaſpes, can not ſuffice 
couetous Pztaces, Duch inozdinate deſire of wealth, 
of glozie, of kame, raged in PDꝛinces from time to 
time, that diners Ozeamed in their fleepe, how they 
might ſatilfte their. greedie guttes in the date time, 
tumblyng and tolling their bzaine, how they might 


poſleſſe Ringdomes' and countries, Foz Darius dꝛea- Darius 
med that all Macedonia ſhould be at his beck, and that areame, 


Alexander the Great, ſhould ſerue him in ſuch ho- 
mage and clothes, as he ſomtime did ſerue Ring Cain- 


biſes. Alexander dꝛeamed that Hercules appeared to Ae anders 
him euerie where, and commaunded him to paſle vnto areame. 


Tyre, and ta the Jfle of Pharo, pzomiling helpe aud 
aſliſtance, to haue wealth and honsur aboue ali men. 


Hannibal was fe couctous and deſirous ot Rome, that Hannibals | 
a young man of woonderkull beautie, appeared Vn- areame. 


to him in his ſleepe, tommaunding him to make his 
arinie readie, to palle vnto Italie, aſſuring him to be⸗ 
come Loꝛd of Rome and Italie. Thus in ſleepe did they 
ſtudie, how to feede couecouſneſſe, Thus by dꝛeames 
bid they contecture, how they might bee famous, gloꝛi⸗ 
dus, and reuowmed. Thus thꝛough fonde phantaſies of 
biliong, 
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- viſions, at length they became Murtherers, # Tyꝛantes 


«Midas 
Hifforite. 


Euriphiles. 


Ochus. 


of the wozlde . Nhat was the onely death, of that no- 
ble Troian Hector? the greedie deſire ts ſpople Ring 
Patroclus. What was the ende of that renowmed 
Greeke Achilles? his atarous dealing with King Pri- 
amus,fo2 his ſonne Hectors body. Auarite neuer lod⸗ 
geth but with Pꝛinces, Noblemen, and Rich men; the 
pooꝛe of neceſſitie is enfo2ced to ſeeke his lining, Ring 
Midas was not contented with all the Kingdome ok Li- 
dia, made his deſire, and wilþed of God Bacchus, to bee 
a meane bnto Iupiter, that whatloeuer hee touched, 
ſhould be Gold : which being graunted, euen at Dinner 
his Bꝛead that he touched, became Gold; his Dꝛinke he; 
tooke in hand, conuerted vnto Golde: and beeing pꝛi⸗ 
uie to his milerie and wꝛetchedneſle that hee was in, 
almoſt famiſht himſelfe, foꝛ that hee could not digeſt 
Gold, as well as Meate and Dꝛinke. Thus hee which 
could not perceiue his eſtate befoze, and ſuffice him with 
all thinges, being the wealthieſt King that euer was in 
Lidia, was now thꝛough his Couetouſneſle, enfozced by 
hunger to die. O hungry panches of Gold ! O curſed 
deſire of Money / CUhat hath not been done by thees 
Mhat place was not ſought by thee: Euriphiles was ſo 
couetous, that ſhe betraped her owne huſband Amphia- 
raus, to Adraſtus Ring of the Argiues, foꝛ a Bꝛacelet of 
Gold that the king did weare about his arme. JfOchus 


King ſometime of Perſia, had obſerued the rule ok noble 


Plato, which layd, that a Ring which delighteth in Aua- 
rice, cannot pꝛoſper: hee had not ſtayed fromthe Citie 
of Babilon, fo2 ſparing of ſome Siluer, which he ſhould 
giue to the pooze women ofthe Citie. Fo2 it was a Law 
made by King Cirus, that what King ſo euer of Perſia, 
had come vnto Babilon, hee ſhould giue a peece of Gold 
vnto euery pooꝛe woman in the Towne : fo2 the which 
cauſe, Ring Ochus would neuer come vnto Babilon. 
Theſe incommodities follow Couetoulneſſe; tople and 
trauaile in getting, care and thoughtes in — 

ad 
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ad Euclio thought of that ſaping of Dlutarchus, that 


Riches fo2 the moſt part, arehurtfull to thoſe chiefly, 


that doe delire moff, he had not hidden vnder the ground 
ſuch Treaſure and wealth of Gold and Siluer, that hee 
durſt not goe out ofhis houſe, fo feare ot robbing; no2 
pet (as Plautus ſapth) abyde in his houſe, fo2 feare of 
killing. Uerie well the Chariott of Couetouſnes, is 
deſcribed of wile men: the foure wheeles named, Faint 
courage, Contempt of God, Foꝛgettulnes of death, and 
. Ungentleneſle : the two Hoꝛſes that dzaw the Chariot, 
are named Rauine, and Nigardihippe: the dztuer of the 
Poꝛſes, is called Deſtre: the two Coꝛdes that rule the 
Poꝛſes, are Appetite to gette, and Feare to foꝛgoe. A 
whole volume might bee wzitten vppon thele names; 
but ſith the mo part know well the manner, and 
motion of Auarice, ſuperfluous it is to commence, oz 
gloſe ts the ſmalleſt number. The Pꝛinces are not 
ignozaunt, fo2 flaughter , murther, and tyꝛannie tea- 
cheth them the oꝛder of this Chariotte. The Noble man 
deſireth alwapes, to aſcende vnto higher honours, and 
dignities, by ſundzie ſtudie and ſearch of couetous des 
ſire, The Gentleman in heauing his rentes, in ſpoiling 
his tenauntes, in taking all from, and giuing nothing 
vnto, The Marchauntes attempt the flipperie Sandes 
of Sirtes, they Saile ouer Charibdis and Scilla,thzough 
ſurging Seas, to haſarde life fo2 the Pearles of India: 
and thus all foꝛ Money. D wicked wozld! what pꝛoſi⸗ 


ted Cirus to be Ring of Perſia, of great fame and glo- &,, 


rie, and then by couetouſneſle, to bee vanquithed by a 
Woman, Tomiris Queene of Scithia, and tws hundzed 
thoulande ſouldto2s beſide him, his head beeing ſmit⸗ 
ten oft, and caſt into a barrell of blood, to dzinke that, 
which auarice compelled him to attempte : Uhat did 


it auaile King Antigonus, to name himſelfe the Raſaz ut i gomus. 


of Aſia, the Shauer of Macedonia, pꝛeferring his owne 


vnſatiate deſire, befoze Alexander the Great, vpon a Alexander 
bꝛagge of his auarice, boaſtyng Alexander to be but a #/e great. 
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Reaper of Aſia; and Antigonus the. ſharpe auer, and 
ſpoiler thereof, the one pautoned in Babilon, in the mid⸗ 
deſt of his triumphes, and left thirtie dayes vnburied, 
without regarde oz honour, yea, withaut any ts put 
bim iu the ground: The other llaine and cut in peeces; 
amongſt his mozeall foes, by Alexander Ring Pixrhus 
Sonne. What ſhould J recite ſundzie Pzinces, pꝛi⸗ 
uate perſons, wholte addicted to this vile auarice, yea, 
Kingdomes and Countries, altogither dꝛowned in 
this miſerable Couetoulieſſe + The Lacedemonians, 
the renowmed people of the whole wozlde,, after 
their long bauichemente of money, and manly con: 
tempte of wealth, at length cozrupted by Liſander to 
embrace Couetouſnes in Athens, the ſacred Aucthoz of 
learnyng, the Mell of Philolophie, after they had de⸗ 
ſpiſed Ring Philip of Macedonia, and all his wealth, 
were in fine bꝛought in lubtection, by Mony. Ualtaunt 
Thebes while Epaminendas liued, was ſubiect to no 
deſtre, deſirous ok no riches, but being once allured to 
yeeld to Money, they waxed ſo couetous, they began one 
to warre againſt another, ſo that in ſecking to be Loꝛdgs 
and chiefe one ouer another, they became llaues and ſubs 
iectes to foꝛraine ꝛinces. But all the while they were 
not moued by couetouineſle, they reſiſted the violence 
of their enimies. But euen as Æſopes Dogge was not 
contented with the meate that he had in his mouth, but 
being greedie to ſnatch at the ſhadow thereof, he loſt 
that which he caried in his mouth. Pad not Hannibal 
beene couetous of Rome and Italie, he had not loſt Car- 
thage and Libia. Mad not Pirrhus bcene deſirous to 
polleſſe Macedonia, hee had not been dilpoſleſſed of 
Epyre . If Mithridates had been contented with the 
whole Kingdome of Pontus: Jfthe great king Antio- 
chus had not thirſted foz Egypt, hee had not been bant- 


ſhed krom Aſsiria. Such couetouſnes grew of a ſudden 
in the Citie of Rome, that Jugurth Ring of Numidia, 


would often lay, that Rome would haus been ſolve. foz 
n Money 
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Money, ik byers and ſellers could haue happened to 
meete. So couetous waxed Rome that all thinges was 
ſolde foꝛ Money, in lo much that when Antiochus hay 
P2epared a great Armie ſumptuouſly eppopnted, with 
Helmets, Speares, and Targets ok Siluer, and deman⸗ 
ding of Hannibal whether hee was well appoynted te 
fight againſt the Romans? Hannibal vnderſtanding the 
wealth and lubſtaunce of the Souldiers of Antiochus 
one way, and not ignozaunt of the Romanes fozce, foz 
that he ſixteene yeares had famous warres againft them, 
perceiuing the deſire and greedinelle of the Romanes to 
ſubffaunce another way, an{wered King Antiochus af- 
ter this ſoꝛt: There ts ſufficient at this time fo2 the Ro- 
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manes, thaugh they be neuer ſo couetsus. O Rome, the Rome fit 
Lampe and Lanthozne of the woꝛlde, while Money was ous. 


not knawhe | O Sparta maſt renowmed, while pet the 


Lawes of Licurgus were obferued ! When hard Iron Sparta re- 
was copned foꝛ Money, then Rome floziſhed, then Spar- ,owned. 


ta pꝛoſpered, theu Romanes were feared, and Lacede- 
monians Dzeaded , D golden wozlde,befoze the copne 
of Fron, when ſhamekaſtnelle ruled the people, and iu⸗ 
ſtice gouerned pꝛinces. It is ſeldome ſeene, whe wealth 
encreaſeth that auarice abateth: fox as the wozld grew 
vnto wealth, ſo it grew vnto cauetouſneſſe. When Gold 


was faund firſt by Cadmus in mount Pangzum, (as Caamrns 

both Plinic and Herodotus affirme)then was no Earth fourd firſt 
digged, no Deas ſayld, no Countries trauailed vnto foꝛ mo7ey #w = 
Money: but now, they haue digged vnto the very bot⸗ mount Pane 
tome of Caucaſus, vnto the deepeſt part of the Earth, 24% 


and like ta digge Pluto out of Mell, it they continue, ſaith 
Valerius. There is no dangerous Ille on earth, no ga⸗ 
ping Gulke in Seas, but Money hath ſought it out. 
Mould to God wee had ſome oklpꝛinges of King Agis, 
who ſometime in Sparta commaunded all the rich Citt- 
Jens to bꝛing their Bookes & Billes of accomptes vnto 
the common Mall; where & when hee perceiued the La- 
cedemonians to be much giuen vnto Auarice, the Ci⸗ 


Azu fire. 


Y v 2+ tie | 


The Pilgrimage 
tie of Sparta vnto vſurie, he called fo2 the billes of 
debtes : the creditaurs, aſſuring themlclues vnto pap. 
ment, were rewarded after this ſozt, all their billes and 
bookes of debtes burned befoze their face, with a full (en- 
tence of the King and the wiſe men Ephori. Ageſilaus 
was wont to ſpeake, that Kmg Agis-fire was the beft 
that euer was m Sparta, karte bettet then Neros fire, 
who burned and would haue often flamed the noble Ci 
tie ol Rome, where he was | and gouernout. 
Asis burned the ſcrolles of Uſurie and couetouſneſle, 

in reſpect at his tender loue towarve the people of Spar- 
ta: Nero (et on fire the whole Citie in conſiderations of 
bis hacred toward his owne ſubiectes, gaping moze af- 
ter the ſpstle and the wealth of Rome, then endenozing 
to gouerne the Kate of the Empire with wiledome and 
vertne, Ring A gis exclaimed with famous Maro, a- 
gdinft money and couetouſaeſſe : the Emperour Nero 
did alwaies crie out and repeat that verſe of Horace, 
ing, © Citizens 1 firft ſeeke money and then trauaile 
fo vertue. There ſhould no ſtraunger inhabite Sparta 
chat was either rich oz defirous of riches : but when 
they began toembyace wealth, to loue money, to weare 
Golden rings 8nthcir fingers, Pearles hanging at their 
eares, Bꝛacelets about their armes, Chaines about their 
neckes,atiength they ware Golde and pꝛecisus Stones 
on their Shooes, then mantonneſſe and Lecherie were 
Chambered,then Gluttonie and D2unkennefle were fo- 
ſtered, then Uices and Wickednefle began to pꝛeuaile, 
Uertue and Govlinefle beganne to bee oppzefſed. Thus 
Auarice firſt began by Pꝛinces, and was maintained by 
all ſoztes of men:then of couetouſneſſe ſpzonge vp deſire 
of fame and glozte, not onelp in Ceſars and Ringes, 
but in meane and ſimple perſons. How ſimple a flane, 
how vile an abiect, pet defirous of fame, Heroſtratus by 
name, burned the great Temple of Diana, counted one 
of the ſeuen wonders fo2 the monftrous and huge buil⸗ 


ITE aha: edna = 
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Pauſanias a meane manin reſpect, demaunding of his Panſanias. 


friend Hermocles,how he might be famous ⁊ was coun- 
ſapled to kill Ring Philip, Ring of Macedonia, father 
vnto Alexander the great: which as willingly hee did 


accompliſh, as he was deſirous of fame. Nenophon a Xcop hor, 


noble and a wiſe Philoſopher, perceiuing his Wiſe (na- 
med Aſpaſia) mae giuen ts auarice, moze allured with 
go2givus lightes,then other were; hauing oppoꝛcunitie, 
demaunded of his Uife,if her neighbour had better Ap- 
parrell then the had, which would the haue, if ſhe might 
change + his Wife ſapd, her neighbours. Againe, Ne. 
nophon merrily diſpoſe, would know of his E Aite, it 
her neighbour had moze Golde, Siluer, Treaſure, oz 
Wealth, would ſhe change if ſhe might * to whom thee 
auſwered moſt willingly, thee would, What (ſaid Xcno- 
phon) ifpour neighbour had a finer Fellow to her huſ: 
band then you haue, would pou change wich her? ſilence 
with ſhame, was her aunſwere . Thus Xenophon 
taunting his Wife with ſuch nippes, bzingeth mee in 
memozie sf one Pythius, bozne in Licia, and commo- 
rant ina Citie of Phrigia called Cæleius, a notable rich 
mam, and nat ſo rich as couctous, topling andtranopling 
all che day time in paine and trauaile, ſceking and ſearch» 
ing Poney,cumbling and tofſing all the night time ret. 
elle without fleepe, thinking alwayes on Money; his 
wife vnderſtanding his griefe, and mant sf reſt: at what 
time Py chius her huſband had appopnted certaine ftran- 
gers to come tu dinner, to pꝛooue whether they might 
(being his ghefts) make him merry o no, cauſed and 
willed his wife to make ſuch good cheare fox him, as 
would make him merrie and his — — 2 his wife vn- 
derffanding that nothing might huſband mer- 
rie but Boney, prepared the Tables readie, furniſhed 
them vuer with Golde and Diluer, his houle hanged 
with cloth of Arras, euery place beſet with wealthy 
Treaſares : which when the gheltes eſpied, they were 
amazed at ſo much Gold and Siluer, and diſmaped quite 
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at the gozxinus-fight; and wealthy Tables. Pythitis 


Aariam. 


Jupiter con- 
tented with 
the Mie. 


feeding himſelte along while with the ſight thereof, en⸗ 
amoꝛed with the poꝛtly ſhewes of Gold and Siluer, cal⸗ 
led foꝛ meate: his wite (befoze all the ſtrangers, beeing 


gheſtes bidden by her huſvand) anſwered her huſband, 


that he pꝛauided foꝛ ns meate. Pythius beeing angry 
with his wie, ſayd vnto his wife, MAhat haue J willed 
you this moꝛning to doe? to pꝛouide (ſaid ſhe) ſuch cheare 
ag could make you merrie: Where is it ( ſayd Pythius?) 
behold it (ſayd his wife): on the Tables; there is King 
Midas dinner: theſe thinges (huſbande) doe make yon 
moſt merrie, and nothing els do you eſteeme. Certainely 
Xenophon the great Philoſopher; taunted no better his 
wife Aſpaſia, then this ſilly and ſimple woman nipped 
her hulband Pychius; Gold is the delight ol the Auarous 
man: Spoyle and catching ſtill, is the deſire ol the Co⸗ 
uetous . All is fiſh thatcommeth in his net; as by that 
auarous Adrian, ſurnamed Sophifia, appeared: when a 
Gentleman a neighbour ofhis had ſenthima few daintie 
Falbes fo2 a p2eſent, couered verp faire ana great ſiluer 
diſh, bee tooke both the filuer Difh.and the Fiſhes, ſay⸗ 
ing to the meſſenger; thanke thy Maiſter, and tell him, J 
fake his F iſh fo2 nouelties and dainties, and that J take 
bis ſiluer O ich foꝛ a gyft and a pꝛeſent. Such impuden⸗ 
cie raigneth in Couetouſneſſe, that like rauening Har- 
peis, they ſpoyle, robbe, and catch euery where, Such 
greedineſſe lurkes in Auarice, that like hungrie Dogs, 
they detoure any thing. The Poets faine that Iupiter, 
though he be King ok Kinges, is yet contented with the 
Skies : Neptune with the Seas, Eolus with 5 Lands, 
Pluto with Hell, If the Poets affirme that immoꝛtall 
Gods liue by Meaſure, contented with Lottes, agree 
with Foꝛtune: why are not Ringes ſufficed with King 
domes, Loꝛdes with Loꝛdſhippes, noꝛ moztall men euer 
ſatiſfied with any thing $ Mom greedie of Golde, how 
deſirous of Siluer, how couetous of Countries, men 
are ; the wealth of ſome, the penurie of others, can = 
declare 
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declare it. Thus pꝛiuate Wealth, applyeth the place 
where Auarice is honoured:the blood of the Couetous, 
is his Boney ; to ſeeke, to boꝛrom, oz to aſke Money ot 
the Couecous man, is nothing els, but to craue blood out 
af his body: t ſooner ( ſaxth Plato) ſhall a man haue 
talke ol a dead man, then receive beneſttes of the Coue⸗ 
tous man. The Ourſe ot the Couetaus, is ſhut vp and 
ſealed; his Hand is readie to take, his Cofer to receine, 


Simonides at what time any man would demaunde him Simoniden. 


to wzite, toreade, oꝛ to pleaſure the pooꝛe any wap:fo2 
thankes,he would anſwere, that he had in his houſe twa 
"Coffers, the one ſhut vp foꝛ thankes; the other open al⸗ 
wayes foꝛ Money: in the one (ſapd Simonides) J finde 
ſomething alwayes; in the other J finde nothing, at all 
times: hee helde his handes readie to take, with V eſpa» 
ſianus, ſometime in Rome an Emperour, when her had 
heard by his friendes, that a ſiluer Image of great ſubs 
ſtance ould be made fo2 a monument of his wozthmes, 
in memoꝛie of his chiualrie, he ſtraight held out his hand, 
ſaping : Behold, heere is a place ready to ſet the Image, 


a (tire foundation from falling: The couetous Punce, 


was moꝛe greedy to haue 5 Money into his owne purſe, 

then to thanke his friendes fo2 their loue, and good will 
in hono uring him with aperpetuall Monument. How 
happie iudge they themlelues ta be, that are wealthy; aud 
how contemptcoully deſpiſe theꝝ others, chat beepooze® 
Me read that Cræſus a wealthy King ſometime in Li- 

dia, ioyed lo much of his lubſtaunce and riches, that hee 


thought no man ſo.happie as hee was. This King to , 


bzag# to boaſt of his Gold and Siluer, thought good to 
ſend fo2 Solon the ſage, æ wile:Law-maker of Athens, 
to ſhem vnto Solon-his fortunate. eſtate: which beeing 
demaunded ol Cræſus, when he tame to Lidia, whether 
any, aug in⸗the Wohlde, was in better eſtate then hee 

a8 anſwered, that n pooꝛe Grreke called Cleabts, 
— moe fortunate then bee mag 1 Cræſus beeing 


ner »& halle angry wic dolon, demannded — | 
1 


Veſpaſi anus. 


who was of like Foztune* 02 whether amp man was coe⸗ 
quall in wealth vnto him : Solon p2eferred befoze him a- 


Platachus gaine, fo: Foztune and Wealth, one Biton . The thirde 
n vita Solo- time hee aſked the likes and Solon commended befoze 


7, 


him, one Tellus. Then King Cræſus commanuned So- 
lou ts departhis pꝛeſence; with great wꝛath and anger, 
and where he had thought to giue him plentie of Golde 
and Siluer, if Solon had p2eferred his Fo2tune ; hee 
gaue him great checkes, ſhewed him hidden hatred, that 
be deſpiſed his eſtate and wealth. But at laft, this woꝛ⸗ 
thy and rich Ring, being conuicted, and taken in warres 
by Cirus; when that he ſhould die, at the ſolemnitie of 
his funerall, he thziſe called Solon happie, fo2 that Solon 
deſpiſed that moſt, which hee honoured chiefly : That 
name which J had thought to claime to mp ſelfe, by mp 
Wealth to be happie ; J ſurrender it to him moſt woz- 
thily, by diſpzayfing of the ſame : Commende mee buts 
Solon (ſayd hee a litle befoze hee died) and tell him, that 
now J am ſatiſſied with death, which could neuer bee 
content in life. The like Piſtozie is of bzagging Giges, 
who onely fo2 ſuch a purpoſe, went vnto Apollo to Del- 
phos, to know by Dzacles, whether any man mall the 
wide wozlde, were ſo rich as hee: and there, after long 
bzagges of his Ringdomes, and vaine oſtentations of 
TQealth, an anſwere was made vnto him by Apollo, out 


of rhe ſecret place of the Temple, that Aglaus a pooze 
man of the Countrie of Arcadia was farre richer, and 
amoze foztunate then he was. Thus are they moſt milers, 


noted of wiſe men, hauing all things, and yet hauing no- 


thing; fo? that they are neuer contented with any thing. 


When Alcibiades had much bzagged of his Foztune, 
Mealch, and Subffaunce, boaſted very much of his 
Landes in Athens, a certainePhiloſopher ſhewed a litle 
Table, wherein the whole Countrie of Athens was 
deſcribed in a very little roome; deſiring Alcibiades 
to ſhew him there, his Liuinges and Landes in Athens: 


Alctbiades, which when Alcibiades might not, ns2 could in mw 
| wile . 
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wiſe ſhew the ſame : No moze (ſayd the wiſe Philoſa« 
pber) can any Couetous man ſhew any part ot his ſub⸗ 
ſtaunce, fo2 that he enioyeth nothing, though he poſlelle 
much. Thus Cræſus and G1ges,though they were moſt 
wealthy Rings in Lidia, yet were they both, by Apolle 
and Solon, adiudged miſers,Do odious was Uſury and 
Couetoulnes, that when it was demaunded of Cato the 
wile, what Uſury was?: he anſwered : what is it to mur⸗ 
ther a man: It robbeth and killeth pooꝛe men, it murthe⸗ 
reth innocentes . This is that kalle fellow that will ſelf 
all thinges with Simon. This is hee that will betray 
Chriſt with Iudas. To this it is ſayd, that ſooner a Ca⸗ 
mell ſhall go thꝛough the eye ofa Needle, then he ſhould 
goe vnto heauen. TUherefoze the memozie ok death is 
bitter, ts him that hath pleaſure in Polleſlions. 


Of Prodigalitie, and Drunkennes. 


e great delight, the Epicureallfelicitie 
that pozinces haue had in excelle of ea- 
ting and dꝛinking, from time to time, in 

all places, is not onelp in pꝛophane i⸗ 
n dtozies regiſtred, but allo in Diuine 

r Scriptures mentioned. The Poetes 
make Songes ok pꝛodigall Pz2inces, the Hiftoztogra- 
phers defame them, the Philoſophers abhoꝛ their com- 
panie, Oow could the Poet Sidonius omit the pꝛodigall 


dꝛaught of Cleopatra Queene of Egypt, without a Cleopatra. 


ſong: How might Plinie koꝛget the ſumptuous exceſle 


of the Empꝛelle Poppea without a taunt : How ſhould Poppea, 
Martiall let paſſe the impudencie of pꝛoude Baſla, with: Baſa. 


out woꝛthie ſcoffes of her too much pzodigalitte + The 
firſt pꝛeparing a banquet to her friend and louer Anto- 
nius, where one diſhe of meate ſfoode her intwohundzed 
thouſande Crownes, The ſecond lo ſumptuous and 
pꝛodigall, to ſet ſhooes ofgliſtering Gold vnder her Hoꝛ⸗ 
ſes fecte. The thirde moſt pꝛoͤude and impudent to ap⸗ 
5. point 


Caligula. | 


Nero. 
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poynt veſſells of Gold, wꝛought with Þ2ectous ffones, 
ta receiue her excrementes in ſtead of her ſtoole of eaſe, 
Their ſumptuous pꝛodigalitie, exceſſe, aud pꝛide, muſt 
not be vnſpoken, to ſhew the hoꝛroꝛ thereof, as an exam⸗ 
ple to other pꝛoud pꝛodigall BDꝛinces. Thertoze to match 
theſe ſumptuous Ladyes, J will trauell ns further then 
the Citie of Rome, where thꝛee Emperours, one ſuccee- 
ding in manner the other, were not onely comparable ts 
thele daintie Dames, but karre ſurmounting them in 
each reſpect. Caligula the onely D2egges and Fæx of 
Emperours and JIzinces fo2 pꝛodigalitie, and exceiline 
ſpending, and ſpopling the whole reuenewes of the Em⸗ 
pire of Rome, vpon Whozes and Queanes, a ſacrileger 
of Churches, a ſpoyler of the Citte, a robber of all the 
Couutrie: ſa filthy. was the Emperour, ſo odious foz 
his exceſſe, that hee wiſhed that all Rome had but one 
necke, that hee with one ſtroke might ſtrike off the head, 
to the ende hee might haue to ſuffice his pꝛodigalitie. 
Mis actes particularly ta touch, were too tedious; fo2 hee 
neuer did a good turne ta the Citie of Rome. The ſe⸗ 
cond, lurnamed Nero the Tyꝛant, Caligula his ifers 
ſonne, moſt like to bee his owne ſonne, koꝛ that hee was 
knowne to be nought with Agrippina his fiſter Neros 
mother: this Emperour paſt Caligula his vncle, in all 
exceſſe ok Gluttonie and Ozunkenneſſe, waſting and 
ſpending with Strumpets and Queanes, conſuming 
day and night with riatous and infamous perſons, bling 
the company ok Minſtrels, frequenting Feaſtinges and 
Banquets; accompanping the fellowſhip of Theenes 
and Ty1antes: ſo that Nero himſelfe, was called the 


Heliogabains Firebzand of Rome. The third Heliogabalus, the very 


ſinke of ſhame, the onely rotten member of the wozlde, 
who paſt all the Slaues of the wozide in Þzovigal*tic, 
fearing all to peeces in bꝛauerie Pzecious: clothes; com⸗ 
maunding Nauies to ſinke befoze his face in the river of 
Tyber, his Houſe perfumed with all poecious Odours 
and lweernelle, his Galleries ſtrowed auer with Sak⸗ 
trons, 
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fron, his Stooie ok Gold, his Chamber-pots of Onix 
ffone, his Slippers wought withpzecious Margarites. 
J will omit co ſpeake of his monſtrous lecherte, ofhis 
cruell tyꝛannie, of other pꝛodigious and terrible actes: 
but let the learned, read Suetonius of Heliogabalus life; 
let the vnlearned iudge ok his like, by his death; who bez 
ing kilde on a Jakes, and thzowne to the River Tiber: 
leaſt any olſpꝛing might ſucceede him, the Citizens of 
Rome thzew his mother Scemides aliue to beare him 
companie, fo2 that ſhee bought vp ſuch.a gulle of mil⸗ 
rhiefe. I amamazed to thinke where ia the wide wozld J 
might finde his mate. Becaule that all wꝛiters do agree, 
that in Excelſſe x Oꝛzunkenneſle onely, Alexander the 
great, the Conguerour ofthe whole wozld,is much deka⸗ 
med: J am vꝛged, amongſt ſo many Uertues that Alex- 
ander had, to note this onely filthy and abhominable 
Aice, wherein hee had great delight, making certaine 
Garlandes, and bzaue Crownes of Golde, appoynting 
great cciftes.and rewards koꝛ them that excelled in Dzin- 
king, Calanus when hee ſhould die, at the goꝛgious 
pompe of his funerall, and ſolemne exequies, hee deũred 
Alexander to make a memoꝛiall of his death, by ſome 
ſacrifice of Dʒinking: which Alexander accompliſhed, 
made thꝛee Garlands of pure gold; the beſt, valued lxxx. 
poundes: the ſecond, xxx. pound: the third, x. pound. 
And then pꝛepared a ſuimnpiuous Feaſt, with ſuch Diri⸗ 
ges of Dzinking fo2 Calanus, that Alexander wan the 
beſt and firſt Garlande, Promachus the ſecond + to the 
third, a hundꝛed made clayme by law, Thus Alexander 
hauing ſuch felicitie in Dꝛzunkenneſle, Androcides a 
Gentleman of Greece, wzote vnto Alexander beeing in 
Babilon (perceiuing the ꝓꝛone & pꝛopenſed minde of this 
Pꝛince to & ine) a Letter, wherein was a Table written 
ou with this litle ſentence, in letters of Gold: Remem- 
ber Alexander when thou doeſt drinke Wine, that 
thou doeſt drinke the blood of the earth. Me neuer hurt 
anp, but in his (Mine: famous in all things, infamous in 
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that, effeemed and honoured ok all in all thinges, lother 
and abhoꝛred in that thing, ok all the wozlde. Such cru⸗ 
eltie he ſhewed in dꝛunkennelle, that hee flue his owne 
ſitkers bꝛother Clitus, killed Caliſthenes his Philoſo- 
pher and Counlellour, murthered his deare friend Liſi- 
machus. Cambiſes King of Perſia, and father vnto Ci- 
rus the great, would commit luch tyzannie in Dꝛunken⸗ 
neſſe, as being either ſpoken to, oꝛ counſayled, hee would 
reward it with death and toꝛmentes. At what time 
Praxaſpes, one ot his Counſellers, willed him to ab⸗ 
ſtaine from EA ine, which maketh Pꝛinces not onely ſub⸗ 
iect to inkamie and repꝛoch, but would allo depꝛiue ꝛin⸗ 
ces of ſenſe; hee declared the pꝛopꝛietie ot A ine vnto 
Cambiſes, as to make the feete to ſtagger, the eyes to 
ſtare, the handes to ſhake, and all the wit ol man to be bas 
niſhed. The King commaunded Praxaſpes to bꝛing his 
onely Sonne, which hee had befoze him; which beeing 
bꝛought, hee cooke him by the haire of the head with the 
left hand, and his Dagger dꝛawne in the right hand, ſays 
ing: Mow Praxaſpes thou ſhalt know whether my feete 
will ſtagger, oꝛ my eyes ſtare, oꝛ whether my hand will 
fayle of thy lonnes heart; and withall, he thꝛuſt Praxaſ- 
pes ſonne vnto the heart. So dangerous is Ozunken- 
neile : fo filthie and beaſtly is this vice, that Cleomenes 
a famous Ring lometime of Sparta, heing much giuen 
to imitate the dꝛunken Scithians, and Thracians(people 
of ſhamekull life) became from a toute and a ſtrong 
King ouer the famous people of Lacedemonia, to be a 
Ralcoll and a Bellie ſlaue, ſubiect vnto all Greece. Sue- 
tonius doth make mention of two pꝛodigall Bꝛethzen, 
either or them then named Vitellus; whoſe ſumptuous 
cffice was ſo diſgraced with ſuch filthy life, enoꝛmitie of 
d2inking,and excelle of gluttonie, that alwoſt they were 
comparable to that monſtrous Beaſt 6f Rome Helio- 
gabalus. That infamie is, oz can be moꝛe vnto a man, 

much meze vnto aPzince, then Ozunkerncſle !: When 
Philip Ring of Macedonia, and father vnto Alexander 
che 
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the great, had heard that a certaine Macedonian had ap- 

pealed vnto him from Ring Philip, hee demaunded of 

the man what Ring Philip was hee, that hee did appeale 

vnto% The man an{wered, J appeale from Ring Philip 

the dꝛunkard to day, to King Philip ſober ta moꝛrom: Philip. 
Pet this King koꝛ all this taunt, commended the bold- 

neſſe of the man, reuoked his kalle ſentence with ſhame, 

being giuen bekoze when hee was in Mine, and iudged 

right being ſober. Too true is that ſentence of the wiſe 

man; that whatloeuer hee be, Reſar oꝛ King, that thin⸗ 

keth to dꝛinke alwayes, and not to be dꝛunken ſometime, 

let him then thinke to dꝛinke poyſon, and not to die of it. 

Beaſtes neuer dꝛinke (layth Plinie) but when they are A 
thirſtie man onely bibbing alwayes. The Dogge will! Dogge will 


| | | DI be drunk 
be dzunken, ik hee dzinke ine; and the Rauens like⸗ Th, Rauen 


wile, if they taſte the lame. If the great and huge Ele⸗ The Elephant 


phantdzinke Mine, hee loolech ſtraight his ſtrength, and the Ape- 
knoweth not his foꝛce, and is eaſily conuicted. If the Alanus. 2. 
Ape dꝛinke Nine, thee koꝛgetteth her paſtime & trickes, 
and can doe nothing but lleepe. And therekoꝛe natu⸗ 
rally all Beaſtes abhozre Wine, as enimie vnto their 
_ fkrength ,. Ozunkenneſle is a pziuie murtherer, that 

{popleth like ona ſuddaine, Archeltlaus(as Hermippus 4,ch./714us, 
doth repoꝛt) and Domitius ſurnamed Apher, which Eu- De 5.45. 
ſebius maketh mention of in his tripertite Hiſtoztes; the 

one by ſuperfludus feeding, was ſuddainly at ſupper 
choked: the other, caroulling a dꝛaught of Hine, died 
pꝛeſently. This was ſo abhozred of the wiſe, chat when 
King Antigonus tame kiſſing and elipping ot Zeno the 
Philoſopher, whom the King lo loued, that hee willed 
Zeno to demaund what he would, and he ſhould haue it: 
Zeno perceiuing the ſtate of King Antigonus, tooke 
him aſide, belought him ( in his eare) to goe vomit, and to 
purge his ſtomacke; whence ſuch ſent and ſmell pꝛo⸗ 
reeded, that Zeno could not abide the breath of Ring - 
Antigonus . Ring Antiochus of Siri, hauing warres Artiochus, 
with the people of Rhodes tn Chalcides, by occaſion af 

; 35 3s me. 
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Caine and dzinking, fell in laue with a poung PBatide of 
the Citie, con'uming a whole Winter, Dꝛinking and 
feaſting with Gluttonte, and Dzunkenneſtein the Day 
time, wantonning and Chambying with her the Night 
time, neglecting greater aftaires, whereby honour and 
fame might bee gotten, to obey the bellie, and to accom⸗ 
plith Luſt, whereby inkamie and ſhame grew vnto him. 
Thele greedie Gluttons want not their Paraſites, to 
flatter them in their Ozunkennes, to keede them in their 
Ticious and filthy life: yea, to maintaine them to doe 
euill, and to let them to doe goed. Had not Dioniſius 
the Tirant, Ariſtippus? ad not Ceaſar, Curio? Mad 
not Alexander the great, Promachus? Mea, enen as 
Terence ſaith, where cuer Thraſonicall maiſters bee, 
there be alſo appointed out of the Schoole of Flattering 
Gnatho, vnto theſe Pzinces,nloztous Paraſiticall Ser- 
taunts, To this Epicuriall pampering of bellies, to this 
inoꝛdinate cramming, day and night: to this continuall 

Tapir urs. feeding, was the people ol T apirum addicted: a Nation 
Io much giuen to TA me, that when they could dꝛinke no 

Flianus. 3. moꝛe AH ine, they watht them lelues auer naked with 
A ine and Ovyle, then they went to fleepe vntil they were 

Byz.antiaus, Abie againe to dꝛinke. Tothis Ozunkennes the Bizan- 

| tians were ſo addicted, that they ſolde their Landes, ſec 
out their Houles, to apply the Tauernes, leauing their 
Wiues as common te others at home, as Mine was 
to them at Tauernes, fo2getting all Honetfie of Life, 
mindefull onely of Gluttonie and D2unkenneſſe, The 

b Argiues & Corinthians, laich Menander, axe people be⸗ 

Sans bias bonde mealure giuen ta Pꝛodigalitie, of Oꝛinking, Ban- 

by wear des, Deng, Ryocing, and Feaſting, to one kroman other, 

ſame that in Surkfet of Eating and Dzinking they ende their 
ſclaunderous Life, with repꝛochekull Death, © bzutiſh 
and Beaſtly Life, to hunt that at all times, that ſought 
all mens deſtructions: alwayes to liue in Shame, and 

The lam of to die in Pilerie. The Lawe of that wife man Pittacus 

Pusachus. was amongelt the people of Mitilena, that — any 

| un- 
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Z5unkards Honld be double puniſhed. Foz as Laertius- 

ſaith, when they doe Euill, they blaine the Oꝛinke, and 

ſo excuſe one fault with a greater kault. The ſaying of 

the Emperour Aurelian, vata the great Ozinker Bo- 

noſus, that he was Bozne to Dꝛinke, and not to Line, 

may be well applied to a great Number of chis Age. 

The Scithians and the eople of Thracia, are the Wel- 7, 96175. 

lpzings and Parents, whence all Ozunkennelle aud Tha. 

Gluttony p2oceed : much like vnto the Agrigentines, giant moſt 

alwapes in great exceſle, in lo much lapeth Plato, that cue to wine 

they Buylde coutinually, as though they ſhould live fo2 | 

euer, they eat and dꝛinke day and night alwapes, as 

though they ſhoulde die the next day. The people called 

Batilli Annoynt them, and Maſh them wich Mine, in 

and out, euen as (ſayth Plinie) the Ciprians and Par- 

thians doe, which are lo dꝛie, that the more they d2inke, 

the moꝛe thirſtie they are. What ſhould J recite the 

Boetians, which were noted of the learned Athenians, 

as rude Blockes, witleſſe people, and groſſe Fooles, fo2 

that they were giuen to Gluctante, and Ozunkennefle + 

But to ſpeake of the Ancient Greekes, they did intngle 

their Wines with Ople, to make it Swecter, whereby 

they might Dꝛinke the moze, and Caroute the better. 

In time, Athens it ſelfe, as Ariſtophanes beareth wit - Athen, 

nelle, grew vnto ſuch daintineſſe of feeding, and pꝛo⸗ corrapres,. 

digall clothing, that Iſocrates did compare Athens ausg., 

vnto a curious Parlot, wha would much retoyce of jp, 2. 

her bzaue Apparell, lecking and alluring euery man to 

fall in loue wich her kinenelle. Wherevpon Diogenes 

the Philoſopher, going from the Citie of Sparta vn- 

to Athens, beeing demaunded an the way, by certaine 

Gentlemen of Greece ſtrangers, whence hee came, and 

whither hee would goe 4% arlivered, and layd: J came 

from Men, and J goe to AHomen: Moting the vali- 

aunt hardineſſe at the Lacedemonians, and taunting: 

_ thedaintineiTe and lineneile ofthe Athenians. This p20: Rome pro- 

digalitie of eating and dꝛinking, was lo honoured, this . | 
55 fincneNe. 
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kinenelle ol feeding was ſo accepted, that a litle Fiſhe, 
faith Plutarch, was mote accepted in Rome, then a great 
Oxe. bat wickednes pꝛoceeded from Ozunkeanes : 
What luſt mooued Dꝛunkardgs : Secundus the Philoſo⸗ 
pher being Ozunken, did lie with his owne Mother, as 
an ignoꝛant beaſt by wine, being a learned Philoſopher, 
which the knowing being ſober, flue her lelfe therefoze, 


and he fo2 ſhame of the act, and foꝛ fozow of her death, 


pined and toꝛmented himlelke, all the dayes of his life, 
The huge and mightie Holofernes beeing Ozonnken, 
was beheaded by Iudith a ſillie woman, The montte- 
rous Ciclop Poliphemus, being ouercome with Mine, 
fleeping ina caue, was flaine by Vliſſes, a ſimple Greeke. 
the pugill and Champion Alexander, the Conquerour 
of all the whole wozlde, was betrayed and murthered 
with Mine. It ſuch repꝛoch happen by Tine, ik ſuch 
perilles and daungers accompanye Dꝛunkennelle: ik 
ſodayne death alwapes waite fo2 Gluttons and Dꝛun⸗ 
kardes, hence men may maruaile much, that all men 
euery where at all times, doe embzace this pꝛodigious 
monſter, It Lacidis the Philoſopher fell into a Palſie, 
by dꝛinking of Eine, and by d2unkenneſle died: why did 


M. Antonius Mar. Antonius make a Booke in defence of Mine, to 


maintaine his dꝛunkenneſle, which booke was as adious 
vnto Rome, as Dꝛunkennelle was eſteemed of Antoni- 


Philoſt rates. us? It Philoſtrates by dzinking of A ine, was made 


Dꝛunken, and bꝛake his necke from a ladoer, by a kall, to 
his great inkamie and ſhame: Why did Timocreon 
cauſe an Epitaph to bee ſet on his graue in Rhodes, fo2 
a bꝛag ot his ignominious life, ſaping:Herelieth Timo- 
creon of Rhodes, that in life time eate much Meate, 
dꝛanke much Tine, ſpake much euill: Thus Nice be⸗ 
ginneth ſweete, it endeth ſower: It beginneth with 
Pꝛide, it endeth with ſhame: It beginneth with wealth, 
it endeth with pouertie. Euen as Licinius Craſſus was 
flouted ſometime in Rome, ſcoft in Italie, mockt of all 
men, becauſe from a wealthie man, he became a pooze 
begger, 
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ſcoꝛne as bellie lanes, waighed as infamous perſons, 
regarded of no man, that are compted dꝛunkardes. Euen 
as Gnoſius was ſo contemned in Greece, that the 
Citizens of Athens commaunded their Childzen to a⸗ 
uoyde his companie, fo2 that he was noted ſuch a Glut⸗ 
ton, and a Ozunkarde, that when he went in the ſtreete, 
ruery one pointed his finger at him; when he would goe 
to any houſe,euery man would auoide his companie. Pli- 
nie doth repeat the miſchiefes and the benefits of Dꝛun⸗ 
Rennes. Thence ( ſaich he) pꝛoceed the dzopſie, the ſwolne 
vilage, the pale colour, the quiuering handes, the faulte⸗ 
ring tongue, ſtaring eyes, red nolſe: hence (ſaith Plinie) 
pꝛoceed furious dꝛeames, ſtincking bzeath, and beaſtlie 
behauiour: hence the Gout and Palſte, and all kinde of 
diſeales, theſe come of immoderate dꝛinking of Mine: 
modeſty in drinking of Mme, reuiueth the Sptrites, 
.comfo2teth the Heart, ſharpeneth the Mitte, and ma⸗ 
keth glad the heauy Minde. As Homer the ſugred and 
ſweete Mecænas of Greece, was much reuiued by a 
dꝛaught of Wine, The auncient Poet Ennius, could 
beſt apply his ſtudie after a cuppe of Mine. Ariſtopha- 
nes and Cratinus, felt themſelues'moſt apt, and readie 
to verſifie after alitle Mine. So that Pithagoras ſayd 
true, that the Uine hath thꝛee Grapes : the fir, of Plea⸗ 
ſure, the ſecondof Ozunkennelle, the third of Madneſle: 
The fir dzaucht ts pleaſaunt, the ſeconde is daunge⸗ 
rous, the thirde is madneſle. Some wte, chat it hath 
ſeuen Grapes : the ſirſt, as afozeſapd, of Pleaſure, the 
ſecond ot Compante, the thirde-of Farewell; and thas 
free: then the fourth of Slaunder, the fifte of Bꝛaw⸗ 
ling, the ſixt of Blowes, the leuenth of Madnelſle : then 
it weakeneth the Sinewes, it killeth the memo2te, it 
dulleth the Mitte, and ſpoyleth all the Senſe of man; 
and of a Man maketh a Beaſt, vomiting and ſpuing both 
ine and the lecretes: fo2 in MA ine there is no ſilence. 


There were certaine Souldiers in Tarentum, a Citie Tarentum. 
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ſometime vnder the Romanes, and all that time defen⸗ 
ded by Pirrhus Ring ot᷑ Epire; who being Oꝛunken, and 
auercome with line, began to llaunder and to detame 
Pirrhus with oblequie, and ignominious talkes; and be⸗ 
ing demaunded by Pirrhns, why they lo ſpake of him: 
one anſwered and — moe had been ſpoken, had not 
ine _ Thꝛee thinges there are that much are to 
be lamented be Mariner in atempeſt, the Pooze. man in 
debt, and the 2 — perſon with mouep, Thus De- 
moſthenes would often repeate in his Dꝛations, to 
mooue the Olinthians and the people of Athens, ts ab- 
hozre P2odtgalitte c Dꝛunkenneſle. There was ſome⸗ 
time a Temple in Sicilia, conſecrated vnto Ceres, where 
Triptolemus appoynted ſalemne latrilice, great honoz, 
with Gluttonie, and exceſſe ol eating and dꝛinking. Me- 
lampus likewile (as Herodotus doth wzite) bzought 
firſt from Egypt vnto Greece, the exceſſe o2der of dzink: 
ing, called the Feaff of Bacchus: from Greece not long 
alter, it was brought vnto Hetruria, from Hetruria vnto 
Rome, from Rome vnto all the woꝛld. Thus Gluttonie 
= 3 grew hayle fellowes with Pzinces... 
Pontus, with King Mithridates. In Lacedemonia, 
ith lcomenes. Jn Sicilia, with Dioniſius. In Lidia, 
with Cambetes: with Timolaus in Thebes : And (as 
Plinie affirmeth) in Greece, with Alcibiades and Dio- 
tinus: In Rome, with Piſo and T'orquatus. Jn Egipt 
Herodotus pꝛeferreth King Amazis . Thele Pqinces, 
and noble fellowes; were ſauldiers vnder the banners of 
Bacchus and Ceres, mayntaining Gluttonieand Ozun⸗ 
kennelle ; two vile vices, fo2 tuo nable vertues. Tloz⸗ 
thie were the people of Sparta and Lacedemonia, of im- 
moꝛtall commendations aud perpetuall fame. They ſo 
abhoꝛred this vile vice of Oꝛinking, that they made their 
Slaues and Captiues (named Helotes) at the Feaſtes 
appoynted, dꝛunken, that their childꝛen might ſee the 
beaſtlineſle thereok, that they might marke the ſhamekull 
ſtate of Ozuukennelle, thereby rather to abhozre the 2 
i. 
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thineſſe and bzutich behauiour of Dꝛunkardes, by bling 
their houſehold ſeruantes, in ſo much that if any ok their 
Childzen waxed fatte oꝛ groſle in Lacedemonia, they 
Hould faſt it out with Bꝛead and Water, Uiherefo2e 
Anacharlts the Scithian beeing demaunded how a man 
might elchew Dꝛunkenneſle, anſwered, in beholding 
che vncomlie geſtures of Ozunkenneſle:to2 ſome Dꝛun - 
kardes will bzag much of their Dzinking, and not be 
Dꝛunken, as Ariſtippus hearing a certame Grecke boa- 
ſting much, chat hee could dꝛinke much and not be Dzun- 
Ken, ſayd, even ſo can a Mule likewile: comparing his 
great bꝛags to the beaſtly Mule. Uerie fitlp doth Cirus 
touch his Grandfather Aſtiages, when he was aſkedhow 
it chaunced that he guaffed Wine no better ꝛbecauſe (laid 
Cirus) J feare to ſuppe vp Poyſon with Mine, which 
ſpoileth the right vſe of bodye and minde. Me vle to er: 
cuſe Dꝛunkardes ſomecime beeing wiſe men, euen as 
Demoſthenes excaſed Ring Philip of Macedonia, of 
whome Philocrates and Æſchines, after they had retur- 
ned vnto Athens from their Legacie, ſaiv, that king Phi- 
lip was a beaſtly quaſfer: then ſayd Demoſthenes, ver- 
tne hath his pzoper ſpunge. I ſap no moze, but that vice 
bath ſome Bulwarkes and defences euery where. 


Of Magicke and Witcherie. 


e aduenturous ſearchers, and 
5 e pit pzudent Philoſophers, 
g haue ſought by influencies of 
the Peauens, to bing thinges 
Xa S&<. foo2th like vnto the wozkes of 
Rature; as Beaſtes to ſpeake, 
dead badpes to goe. In this fa⸗ 
g cultie, ſome ofthe beſt in euery 
A Countrie trauayled; as Buda 
s, Hermes amongſt the Egyp- 
Ada 2. tians, 


13x 


Ariſtippui. 


Juda. 
Herma, 
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Zemolxide. tians, Zamolxides amongſt the Thracians, and Numa 


Numa. 


Soerates. 
9 ohr as, 


e Hoſes, 


Salomon. 


Pithagoras. 
Empedoc les. 
Democritus. 


Arc hitas 
Wooden doue 


Arnuphus. 


Pompilius amongſt the Romanes; and amongſt 5 Per- 
ſians was this Magicke lo eſteemed, that their Kinges 

therein were inſtructed, as an Arte neceſſarie to be kna⸗ 

wen of P2inces., Foꝛ the wiſe and learned Socrates went 
vnto Gobrias (an excellent Magician) to be taught in 
this Arte, and to learne the puniſhment ok ſoules, and 
their reſting places after death: which mas inſtructed., 
(as Crinitus ſayth, in 5̃. lib. and cap. 2.) in all thinges. 
accoꝛding vnto his expectation, Plinie ſayth, that Moſes 
vſed a kind ol Magickez which was likewiſe graunted by 
God vnto Salomon, as Ioſephus in his eight Booke of 
Antiquitte affirmeth . Likewiſe Pithagoras, Empedo- 
cles, Democritus, & diuers other Philoſophers, trauai⸗ 

led vuto the fartheſt part of the woꝛlde, to be acquainted 
with this facultie; and after fozfaking of their Country, 
at their returne, pꝛactiſed the lame, c opened the hidden 
and lecret nature of the ſame vnto others. Strange 
thinges may be bzought to- paſle by ioyning inkeriour 
thinges, with ſuperiour qualities, which by curious 
ſearch of Naturall and Celeſtiall bodyes, their hidden 
and ſecret powers are knawne: and by pꝛactiſing of the 
lame, marueylous effectes ſometime appeare, as by this 
meanes Architas the Tarentine made a woodden Doue 
to flie. And Albertus the great, made a Bzalen head to 
ſpeake, Lactantius ſayth, that Appolonius was ſo ex- 
cellent in this Arte, that when Domitianus the Empe⸗ 

rour would haue had him zuniſhed, hee ſodainely beeing 
befoze the Emperours face, to auopde the thzeatninges. 
and appoynted puniſhment, vaniſhed out of ſighr. By 
this Arte Arnuphus an Ægiptian Philoſopher, vſed ta. 
flie in the ape, and made ſuch a wonder in Rome, in the 
time of Marchus Antonius, when the Souldiers wan⸗ 

ted water to dꝛinke, he cauſed Lightnings x Thunders 

to pꝛouide raine, to ſatilfie the thirſt ofthe Romane ſoul⸗ 

diers . By this likewiſe doth Plinie repoꝛt of a Ring 
fametime in Armenia, which allured moze the Empe⸗ 
| rour 
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rour Nero being at ſupper with him, to be in loue with 


the enticement ol Magicke, then to delight in the harmo⸗ 
nie and melodie of Muſicke, and other ſhewes pꝛouided 
fo2 the encreaſe of mirth: fo2 naturall Magicke was 
ſo eſteemed, that it was thought onely to bee the pꝛo⸗ 
foundneſſe and perfection of naturall Philoſophie, ma- 
king open the actiue part thereof, with the ayde and 
belpe of other Naturall vertues, The Indians and the 
ÆEgyptians, betauſe there was aboundance ok Hearbes, 


Stones, and luch neceſlaries as might lerue this pur⸗ 


pole, excelled in this facultie. And becauſe Astrologie 
hath ſome affinitie, and great conference with Magicke, 
it is conuenient in ſome poynt, to touch what they 
haue done from time to time, How ſtraunge was it 
that Anaxagoras fayd, that à great Stone ſhould fall 
from the Sunne the lecond peare after 87. Olimpiade 
in Egos, aRiuer in Thracia: which came to paſſe, as 
Plinie repoꝛteth in his ſecond Booke and ſixt Chapter: 


Pherecides was ſo [kilfull in Aſtrologie, that when hee Pherecides. 


ſaw Mater dꝛawne out ok a & Kall, hee ſayd then, that 
in that place ſhould be a great Earthquake. Sulla hea⸗ 
ring much of the enoꝛ mitte, and luſt of Caligula the 
Emperour ſometime in Rome, ſent him in wꝛitinge 
how, and after what ſozte he ſhauld within fewe dapes 
die. This by iudiciall Aſtrologie did Meſon fozefhewe 
to the Athenians, ſailing then vnto Sicilia, the tempeſt 


that was to come vpon the Seas, whereby he faigned 
him ſelfe mad, to auopde the daunger thereof, By this, 


Sulpitius Gallus, opened the effect of the Eclipſe ofthe 
Moone, bnto' the fearefall D9uldiours of P. Emilius, 
which fcared and doubted, to meete king Perſeus and his 
armie, vntill they were certiſted of the cauſe thereof, 
The iudgement likewiſe that they haue ok Den, by 


their faces, and contemplations, of the pꝛepoꝛtions 


ok. Nature, iudging ſome to be Saturniſts, others to be 


Martialiſts: ſome to be Iouialiſts, others Mercurians: 
applying ſome vnto the Sunne; others vnto the — 
| d 


Aaa 3» 


Meſan. 


Ala. 
Beraſus 8 


Ops. 


Amphion . 
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It is witten, that the auncient Philoſopher Pithago- 
ras would take no ſcholler, noʒ admit any ts come vnto 
his ſchoole, without he iudged him apt, and meete by 
fight to receiue learning, The Ringly Philoſopher 
Socrates, was iudged by Zopirus, to bee by Mature a 
Dzunkarde, a Whoozemonger, and moft Uitious in 


diuers thinges; to the which Socrates by feeling of the 


p2ouocation of Nature, agreed and ſapd, that hee was 
Naturally giuen vnto thoſe vices that Zopirus tudged 
bim. Atlas was ſp excellent in Aſtrologie, chat theJIoets 
doe fayne, that hee vpholbeth the Heauens with his 
Shoulders, Beroſus had his Image in Athens, erected 
and put vp of the common pesple, to2 the [kill he had in 
Attrolagie. Mirandula voth waite of a famous Magici⸗ 
an in Pathmos named Cynges, which was wont to 
raiſe dead bodies,and to wozke wonders in the time that 
John the Euangeliſt pꝛeached the Goſpell of Chzi 
The Egiptians belieued that Amphion was ſo cunning 
in Pagicke, that the Poets faine that he made Stones 
and Trees to followe him, Theſe coniectures which 
both Magicians, and Augurers doe gather from the 
Peauenly bodyes, vpon all inferiour lining thinges, by 
certaine fignes and tokens, placed in their mouinges, 
ſtanding, geſture, and goings, are nothing els but to 
ſearch the hidden fozce, and ſecrete woozking ofnatu- 


rall Bodies, which was ſo efteemed in times paſt, that 


the Lacedemonians did aſſigne an Augurer, to ſitte in 
ropall ſeate in iudgement with their Ringes, and ts bee 
euery where pꝛeſent at the Counſaile of the Citie, to 
dilcerne thinges, and to inſtruct them therein. The 
Romanes had a whole companie of theſe, readie to 
teach them thinges to come. The Greckes flowed with 
thele, fo2 they tooke nothing in hand without cenſul- 


Amphiarans tation, either with Amphiaraus, Tyreſias, o2 Mopſus. 


Tyreſias. 


Aopſus. 


The Phrigians had ſuch confidence in diuinations, that 

Aſcanius the ſonne of Æneas, aſked counſaile of Augu- 

rers, bełoꝛe he went vnto the fielde againſt Mezentius, 
In 
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An fine, the Sicilians,the Arabians, and the Vmbrians, 
followed Augurers venifes and counſailes, in all their 
doinges and attemptes. Therekoze from age to age, 
Attrologers were the Reyes of the Augurers, to practiſe 
their ſecretes by erection ok their Figures, and con⸗ 
tectures of ſinilitudes, to bew the very wap vnto di⸗ 
uination. There is an other kind of Magicke belonging 
to Witching, that is done with charmed Dꝛinkes, and 
Medicines, where Hearbes are moff eſteemed, as Vir- 
vill, of a certaine Hearbe called Pontus, maketh menti⸗ 
on, how he ſaw a man named Meeris, changed hereby 
vnto the likeneſle of a wilde Molle. By ſuch' meanes 

it is luppoſed that Apuleus could ſhift and alter him 
lelke when hee liſted, vnto the likeneſle of an Aſte. And 
heere J meane to ſpeake of choſe that were moſt renow- 
med in Mitcherie. I maruaile much that women onely 
excelled in this facultie. Foz Circes dwelling not farre 
from Caietaa Citie of Campania, at what time VIiſ- 
ſes and his men paſſed vnts Phrigia, thee changed the 
companions ok VIiſſes vnto Swine: with this, went 
Medea King of Oetes daughter of Cholchos, to learne 
the foꝛce and ſecret vertue of Hearbes, which excelled 
both men and women in Charming z. fo2 after that 
ſhee had tamed the Dꝛagon, that kept the Golden fleece, 
and made him lleepe, with Dꝛinke, fo the loue that thee 
bare vnto Iaſon, with whom thee tooke her voyage vnto 
Greece, as his Wife and when Iaſon came to'Theſla- 
ly, Æſon his father, her father in law being olde, ſhee 
reſtozed him vnto his Youth againe by her Art : not 
withlkanding, Jaſoniafterwarde- fazxetting the Bene- 
fices, receiued by Medea, in receiuing the Golden fleece, 
in reſtoꝛ ing his Father againe vnto his former age, put 
her away, and married Creuſa the Daughter ol Creon creaſa. 
King of Corinth, where Medea had iuſt occaſions ten: 
dered to Moꝛke ber Arte. Shee therekoze dillembling 
the matter, did ſend thꝛee Smockes, as a pꝛeſent vnta 
King Creon, his Wife, and vnto his Daughter, 3 
then 


"7/4 eden. 


eEgens, 


Crrces , 


A 
then was Married vnto her Pulbande Iaſon, whi 
were ſo Charmed, and Enchauntes of Medea, that as 
ſoone as the King, the Queene, and his Daughter had 
put them on, immediatly they Burned with ſodaine 


Fire: ſhee to audpde the ſight of Iaſon, and to augment 


bis anger, tooke her two Sonnes which thee had bp 
Jaſon, and hewed them vnto ſmall peeces, and ſo was 
carried ſtraight vnto the Aire, and fledde vnto Athens, 


where ſhe Barryed againe Ring Egeus, Theſeus Fa- 


ther. From thence after that ſhe bewitched Theſeus, 


he fledde thꝛough the Cloudes from Athens vato Aſia, 


with her Sonne named Medis. Thele and other feates 
Medea vſed, whole fame thereupon excelled farre Cir- 
ces, oꝛ Calipſo, whale cunnings were ſuch, that Cicero 


doubted whether they were women, oz deuils: no leſle 


pꝛodigious then cruell. Thinges are bꝛought to paſſe by 
theſe Mitches, whole incantations and charmings, pꝛo⸗ 
tende alwapes vnto greate harme and hurt. Eurephila 
was ſuch a Mitche, that if ſhe might ſee any body with 
her Eyes, the ſought no further to hurt her Enemies, 
then with ſight, TUhich likewiſe is wꝛitten of Meduſa, 
which foz her ſkill therein, any body that had ſeene her, 
thould be conuerted vnto a Stone. Me read of one na⸗ 
med Paſetes, which with his charmed incantations, coul 
make when it pleaſed him, Banquets of lweete Peates 
to appeare befoze- his friends; and when he would, he 
could make the ſame to vaniſh away, Plinie doth ſay in 
bis 28. Booke, that one Exagonus came vnto Rome 
from Cipris, as an Embaſſadoꝛ, who was lo cunning in 
this arte, that he to pleaſe the Senators, willed themat- 
ter. he had long reaſoned of the Fozce and Uertue of 
Merbes, to put him, vea, to thꝛow him headlong amongft 
a great number of Serpentes, which were kept in 
Rome, to Sting and to Puniſh Dffendours; which 
when hee was thzowne, the Serpentes licked him a⸗ 
bout the Lippes, and ſhewed ſuch Obedience and loue 
towardes him, as mooued much admiration 1 the 
ena⸗ 
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Senatours. Me reade that Heracle could at all times Heracle. 
enchaunte wilde and raging Lyons to bee ſo gentle, 
that hee wich his Pandes, would Leave them vp and 
downe without reſiſtaunce. Mee read that Atir aſſoone Air. 
as he tauched any Dꝛagon o2 Serpent, by incantation . 
he would make them lleepe. Mee reade that Pythago- Pyrbagoras, 
ras vſedthis paſtime, to wzite with Bloode in a Glalle, 
ſuch thinges as hee thaught meete, which being turned 
directly againſt the Moone, ſhewed and appeared vnto. 
themthat ſtoode behinde, thinges witten in the circle of 
the. Moone. There are bookes extant of Hermes, oł Nu- Hermes. 
ma Pompilius and others, which pꝛactiſed this kinde of Nma. 
Juggling. Simon the Samaritan, which foꝛ his know: S/ mon. 
ledge in this, had an Image made fo2 him in Rome, in 
the time of Claudius Cæſar the Emperoꝛ with this in⸗ 
ſcription, T his Picture is erected to Simon the holy God. 
To omit a while to ſpeake of pꝛiuate perſons, which be 
infinite : but to declare of diuers Countries and Ring- 
domes, which were oner-whelmed in this. As Marſi Aarſi. 
a People in Italy, which haue their names of Marſus, 
the Sonne of the Mitch Circes, which ſtudied and tra⸗ 
uailed in this kinde of knowledge, that they could tame 
all wilde Beaſtes: and make woonders by enchaunte⸗ 
mentes. Againe the people in IIliria could with ſight, 
Be witch vnto Oeath thoſe that long looked vpon them, 
ik they hated them. There be Momen in Scithia, that 
can doe the like called Vitiæ. Herodotus ſaith mozeo- 7 
uer, that the People called Neuri in Scithia, are ſo lkil⸗ 
full in this falcination, that they can ſhift them at will, 
vnto the lckeneſſe of Moolues. Mhereldꝛe the Perſi- 
ans, hauing trial! in this knowledge, foz that it was 
much eſteemed with them in times paſt, had the Law 
at length to puniſh it: Upon a great Stone, the Head of 
the Inchauntoꝛ, oꝛ of the Mitch, ſhould be put, and with 
an other Sharpe ſtone, ſhould it be Cutte in peeces. 
Hipparchus did Baniſh Onomacritus out of Athens 
, foz that hee vſed thele Feates, too much and too often. 
b b. | In 


This, 
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In this wile men appeare, vnto the enchaunted eyes, 


monſterous Beaſtes, as Hozſes, Aſſes, and ſuch like. 
There are ſo many kindes of enchauntmentes, that ſome 

with earbes, ſome with Stones, ſome wich Sightes, 

and ſome with eUozds, Charme and Bewitch thinges, 

As Orpheus with cextaine himnes allwaged the Kozmie 

Tempeſt, which was like to happen fo Iaſon and his 
companions vpon the Seas, And Homer witnelleth 
that Vuſles Blood was tinted with TWozdes, Theſe 

will pꝛomiſe any thing to come to palle, that they take in 

hand, much like vnts that auncient Serpent the De⸗ 

uill, which pzomiſed vnto our fozefather Adam, the 
Sciences of all thinges, which onely was to bzing Man 

vnto deſtruction. And ſo Conturers, Magicians, En- 

chanters, Sozcerers, and ſuch like, will pꝛomiſe Goul- 

den Pilles, Eyet-are they not able certainly to perfozme 

any thing. Where thele artes firff [pꝛang, Plinie in his 

thirtie Booke and the firſt Chapter, doeth at large de⸗ 

clare, And moſt certaine it is, that by Arte diners and 

ſundzy ſtraunge Miracles are ſeene and tried, and ns 

leſſe certaine, it is, but by the Diuell the molt of their 
ſhifting ſhewes are apparaunt. Iulius Cæſar after he 
bad a great fall from his Chariot, was woont to repeate 
at any time afterward, when hee would goe vnto his 
Chariot, a certaine verſe thꝛee times together, left the 

like lucke ſhould happen againe. By a litle verſe ſpoken, 

doth Theophraſtus beare witnes in linie, that Iſchia- 

dici were healed. In the ſame place doth Cato repozte, 

that certaine woꝛdes did giue helpe Luxatis membris. 

And Marcus Varro ſpeaketh euen ſv ofthe Goute. 
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¶ Of Compariſon betweene 
Wealth and Pouertie. 


N oder ſaping there is, that comparts 
>| {ons be odious amongeſt equalles: 
ZF k md certame moze odious are they 
i amongeſt vnequalles; as betweene 
e the Rich and the Pooze, But ſich the 

tate ot man is ſo diuers, that ſome 

2 is contented with litle, and lome ne⸗ 
ner with much: Some toyling and trampling, hauing 
all thinges, as though they had nothing: And ſome a⸗ 
Caine quiet and careleſſe hauing nothing, as though 
they had all thinges; conſidering that contentation of 
minde, and qutetneſſe ok heart is the chiefe felicitie, and 
|: Soueraigne good of the (Uozlde, waying beſide, that 
Pouerty is ſure aud fafe-euerye where, and Riches vn⸗ 

| ſure and Daungerous at all times: and that Pouertie 
is Careleſle, and Wealth Carefull ; in comparing the 

1ines of Emperours, Ringes,adPztnces of the wozld, 

with fillp Pooze Men, FI lee not but the ſtate of the 

-Poozets better then the ſtate ofthe Rich. As by Apol- 

los D1acle;was p2ooued of one Aglaus, a ÞPoozePan in 

Arcadia. pꝛeferred fo2 his Contentation befoze Ring 

Creſſus of Lidia, which toke himſelfe the Happieff Man 

in the Moꝛld fo2 his wealth. What pꝛoſited King Da- 

rius to vauquiſh the Perſians, and to be King ot Babilon, 

and to haue out of Aſia five Idundzed, thꝛee Scoꝛe and 

Fifteene Thouſand Talents, yeerelp paied of Tribute, 

ſeeing he loſt not onely all his wealth, but alſos his life, foʒ 

his wealthes ſake, by Alexander the great $ What pꝛo⸗ 

fited it Alexander againe after that, to haue the Wealth 
| of Perſia, the ſubſtaunce of Macedonia, pea to haue all 
India, and Aſia, and almoſt the whole 2U4o21ld in Subier- 

tion: and yet to be JIoiſoned of Antipater, and left vn- 

buried without regarde, thirtie dayes in Babilon ? His 

Mo. wealth 


Aglau. 


Creßus. 


Daria. 


Alexander. 


Clearthes, 
Plautus. 


Fanſt ulus. 


( «far. | 


Codrns, 
Procula., 
Ninus and 
Semiramis, 


Biton, 


time late and lound, T. 
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eHealth was the chiefe cauſe of his death. Mere not 
pooze Plautus, and {imple Cleanthes, moꝛe happie in lite, 
then theſe two famous Kinges !: they quietly with bake⸗ 
ing t bꝛewing, and PP ping their Bookes, liued along 
hele ꝛimees, were neuer at reit, 
vntill one deſtroyed an * their pouth, and pꝛune 
time, Ring Zerxes and Cirus, got Tuch aboundante ot 


' TAealth by warres, ſuch Subliaunce, ſuch Treaſures, 


that being thereby vilguieted, and puffed vp with pꝛide, 
to take enterpziles im harve, though perlwalion pf 
Wealth: the one, after hee thought to ſpople and robbe 
all Greece, was f{aine by Artabanus : the other, think: 

ing to ſubdue all Scithia, was vanquiſhed by Tomuris. 
Queene of Scithia,a Woman; ; and ſo both theſe pꝛoude 
Pꝛinces ok ſuch Wealth, lock Wealth, Life, and Goods. 


Were not Philemon, and pooze Acætes, (which lived 


vnto the laſt courſe of Nature) quiet and at reſt, moze 
wile and happie then they: Ik quietneſſe of minde, if 
long yeares, if ſafetie and ſoundneſle of life, if perpe- 
tuall health may perſwane feliciticof life + Pooze Fau- 
ſtulus a Shepheard,-which ſometime founde out Ro: 
mulus, left of all men, foꝛſaken of his parentes, hated of 


his riendes, and nouriſhed hun: This Fau ſtulus (J lay) 


livedmoze merry peares in keeping of his Sheepe, a 

Shepheard, then Iulius Cæſar did, in ruling ot Rome, 
an Emperour: Foꝛ this Shepheard ended his life in old 
age : this Emperour was murthered in the Senate 


houle, within foure yeares after hee was elected Empe⸗ 


rour. Mas not Codrus a pooze Poet, and his wite Pro- 
cula, mote luckie and happie to ende their dayes, after 
long like quictly, then King Ninus and his wealthie 
Quecne Semiramis, that killed herhulband.fo2 the king 
dome of Aſsir1a,and aftcr ſhee like wile was llaine by her 
owne ſonne Ninus, fo the obtapning of the Wealth and 
Sublkaunce they had lekt: Examples are too many foꝛ 
the pꝛoole hereok. Solon a wiſe man of Greece, did pꝛe⸗ 
ferre beloze rich, and —_— King Creſſus, Biton 
and 
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and Cleobis bzethzen, two Pooze men of Argiue. The e, 


Yooze familie of one Ælius in Rome, where there were 
leuenteene bꝛethꝛen, hauling but one Pooze Fielde fo2 


their heritage, lyued longer, pꝛooued happier, and dyed 


moꝛe godly, and lyued moze contentedly, then the kami⸗ 
lie of Cæſar. What was the cauſe that the Indians, 


Babilonians, Arabians, and Lidians, were ſpapled, de - 


ſtroped, and murthered: their great Subſtauuce, Trea⸗ 
ſures, and Mealthes of the Countries. Ik we examine 
well the doubtes and dangers of Mealth, and waigh 
likewile the laketie and ſurenelle of Pouertic, wee muſt 
needes p2eterre the quiet ſtate of Pooze men (if they be 
wiſe) befoze the ſtate and foztune of Pzinces, The 
wozfk lucke that can happen vuto a Pooze man, is to 
become Rich: koz then hee commeth krom ſure life, to 
hazard himlelfe with death. And the beſt that can happen 
vnto a Rich man, is fo become Pooze: thereby is his 
life laued, though his TUealth be ſpoyled. Mom Foztune 
dealeth in this poynt, it is in diuers places of this Booke 


mentioned. The wonzſt thing that could happen vnto 


Demoſthenes and Cicero, was, that they were aduaun⸗ 


ced from their ſounde ſkate, vnto honour and dignitie: „er. 


Mhereby their liues were loſt; the one being a Conſull 


ol Rome, the other the Patron of Athens. The woꝛſt 


thing that could happen vnto Tullus Hoſtilius, and vn⸗ 


to Tarquinius Priſcus, was, that they were aduaunced; Tarquinim, 


the one krom a Shepheard; the other, from a baniſhed 
Stranger, to be Kings ot Rome. It I ſhould rehearle in 


this place, how many Pooze men by being called vnto 
Wealth and Honour, haue been baniſhed akterwarde, 


llaine, and impꝛiloned, both in Rome, in Greece, and in 
all the woꝛld, J might leeme well vato the Reader moze 
tedious then delectable, Ik on the other ſide, J ſhould 
repeate how many Pꝛinces haue eſcaped Death, by loo- 


ling their Crownes and Scepters, J ſhould bee no leſſe 

wearie then-fruitleſſe, Therefoze I ſay there is care and 

daunger in Tealth, and there is quietr elle and fafety in 
| b 3, pouerty. 
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Demoſt- 
Cicero. 


Tulus. 


Lacan. 


Aﬀec nas. 


Oltarins, 
Alexander, 
D 108 enes. 


Protogenes. 


Lamachns, 


Zlilariau. 


The Pilgrimage 
pouertie. The pleaſure that Lucanus had in this wozle, 
was nothing elle, but a psoze Gerden, where alwayes in 
his like, hee vled to ſolace himſelfe : and when he dyed, 
hee commaunded his Graue to be made there; where 
being dead, hee was buried, Mecocnas had fuch a Gar⸗ 
den in Rome, where all his felicitie was; the Emperour 
Octauius might in no wile allure Mecocnas out of his 
Garden, no moze then Alexander the great could moone 
Diogenes to fozlake his Tunne, to become Wealthie, 
Þeereagainemight be b2ought thoſe wiſe men, that re⸗ 
fuſed Mealth and Subftaunce, fledde from honour and 
dignitie, to liue quietly in Pouertie: but becauſe J 


meane to be biete in all thinges, J will omit pꝛolixitie. 


Plinie doth repozt, that Protogenes apooze Painter, 


was content to line all che dates of his life, in a litle Cot⸗ 


tage that hee made him in his Garden. Plutarch likes 


-wile in the like of Nicia, doth mite, that Lamachus was 
ſo pooze, that when the people of Athens would make 


him their King, hee wanted(F i e- on his feete; 
and pet had rather be pooꝛe Lamachus in ſafetie, then to 
be Ring of Athens, in danger. Foz when a pooze man, 
named Hilarion, met with certaine robbers & theeues; 
and being demaunded ok the theeues, how chaunced that 
hee feared not to walke alone in the night: becanfe(layd 
hee) Jam pooze, and therefoze J feare no man, Who 
ſeeth not the danger of the one, and the furenelle of the 
Other $ Foz Ariſon was wont to ſay, that Pouertte was 
as it were a Lanthoꝛne to behold the wickedneſle of the 
woꝛzld: fo2 Ponertie is the true Nurſe of all good Uer⸗ 
tues , Licurgus being demaunded of cerfaine Citizens 
of Sparta, how men might auoyde their enimies: hee an⸗ 
{wered, by pouertie. Mherefoze Licurgus made lawes 
and decrees amongſt the Lacedemonians, that no Soul- 

diers ould ſpoyle the enemies, though they were dead 
in the field: koꝛ hee fcared leaſt Mealth ſhould be the 

deſtruction of Sparta. Foꝛ Mealthy men are enuied at 
And hated, and euery where ſought by ſnares to be de⸗ 
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uraxed : which Ponertie eſcapeth. That wiſe Greeks 


Solon was wont to ſay, that Mealth was the mother of 
Excelle, Exceſſe the mother of Luft, Luft the mother of 
Utolence,and Utolence the mother of Tpzannie, There. 

foze ſapth Pythagoras, that Wealth muſt be ruled with 
Miledome, as the wilde Hozſe is tamed by the Bꝛidle. 
Simonides when hee was demaunded, which was bet: 

ter, Wealſh oz Wiſedome * hee ſapd atter this ſoꝛt: A 

daubt much (fapd hee,) fo2 J ſee ſo many Wiſe men 

> ii the Nich mans compante, that J know not 
which. 


Of Death. 


diſcharge of all conenantes, the ende of 
all lpuing Creatures, the onely wiſh of 
the Good, and the. very terrour of the 
» Wicked, And fo2 that the life of man is 

diuers lo is death variable, of ſundzie 
ſoꝛtes and kaſhions, as by experience is ſeene & knowne 
in all Countries. Nothing ts lurer then Death, nothing 


moꝛe variable then Death, Fo Pindarus that wiſe ſage Pindarus. 


king of the Liricans, being demanded of certaine Boeti - 


ans, what might beſt happ? vnto man in this woꝛld ꝛeuen 


that ( layd hee) which chanced vnto Trophonius c Aga- 
medes; meaning Death: Foꝛ theſe men alter they had 
buylded a new Temple vnto Apollo, demanded of God 


Apollo, the beſt rewarde that he could giue vnto them: 


they thinking to ſpeed of ſome dignitie, oz ſome woꝛldly 


ſubſtaunce, were rewarded within ſeauen dayes after, . 


with Death. The like wee read in the firſt Booke of 


Herodote, where the mother of Biton and Cleobes, two Bitom. 
poung men of Argos, kneeling befoze the Image of Cleobes. 
Juno, beſought the Goddeſle to beſtow ſome excellent 

good thing vpon her two Sonnes, koz their paine and. 


trauaile that they ſpewed towarde their naturall Mo⸗ 


ther, . 


\ He latt line of all thinges,is Death; the 


Lib. 70. 
Cap, 13. 


Hermes. 


Albins. 


Calius, 


Clitus. 


Ammon. 
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ther, in Dzawing the Chariot tenne miles in ſkeede 
of Wozſes 3; but the Goddefſe willing to ſhewe the 
belt thing, that could bee giuen vnts Man, the next 
Might following, quietly in Bedde as they ſlept, they 
Died. Theretoꝛe very well dis Ariſtippus aunſwere 
à certaine Man, which afzed how Socrates Died: Enen 
in that oder, that J wiſh my lelte to Die: Giuing ta 
vnderſtande, that any Death ts better then Like. That 
Noble johiloſopher Plato, a litle befoꝛe he Died, as Sa- 


bellicus doth TAzite, did thanke Mature fo thꝛee tau⸗ 


les, the Firſt, that hee was Bozne a Pan, and not a 
Beaft : the Second, that he was Boꝛne in Greece, & not 
in Barbarie. The Thirde, that he was Boꝛne in Socra- 
tes time, who taught him to Die well. Hermes that 
great hiloſopher of Egypt, even Oping, ſo embꝛaced 
Death, that he called vpon that diuine Spirit, which ru⸗ 
led all the Deauens, to take mercy vpon him, being right 
glad that he had paſſed this topling like. Such is the 
ſnare of Oeath, that ſome in halte their dayes, in middeſt 
of their fame and gloꝛie, Die. As Alexander the great 
in Babilon, Pompeius in Egypt, and Marcellus which 
being a poung Man ok great towardneſſe, and lonne by 
adoption to the Empire of Rome, died. Euen Albius a 
Romane Knight, in floꝛiſhing peares ended his race, 
And M. Cælius one of Ciceros Schollers, a very elo- 
quent Ozatour, and of great kame, being in a manner a 
Bop, Died. It is ſtraunge ts lee the ſhiktes ok Death, 
in how diuers and lundzy faſhtons it happened vnto 


Princes alwates, Some being merrie in their Bankets, 


and dꝛinking, were flaine : as Clitus of Alexander the 
great, being his Stffers Bꝛother, and his chrete friend. 
Ammon of Abſalon, being bidden vnto a Banquet, was 
ſtaine ok his owne Bother : yea, all the Emballadours 
of Perſia, were tommaunded to be latte, euen Dꝛin⸗ 
Ring at the Table, by Ring Amintas Sonne, of Mace- 
donia. Some ende their Lines wantoning with Wos 
men, & playing in Chambers, as that nn 
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Alcibiades, being taken in venerie with Timandra, was 1 
ſlaine ol Liſander. Euen ſo Phaon and Speuſippus the ; 
Philoſopher died likewiſe, Some bathing them lelues, 
were Choked by their owne Wiues: As Agamemnon 4, - 
that famous Greeke, by his Mie Clitemneſtra. And > . 
Argirus Emperour of Rome, by his Wife Zoe. Di⸗ 
uers in Pꝛilon as Captiues Died, as Ariſtobulus, Eu- 
menes, Ariſtonicus, Marius, Cleomenes, Iugurth, Si- 
phax, Famous and renowmed Pꝛinces. Diuers Haine 
in the Dzaught, as that Beaſt Heliogabalus, whom 
Rome ſo hated, that he fled vnto a Dzaught, and there 
was Killed, and after that dꝛawne thozow the Streetes, 
and thzowne into the Riuer Tiber. Cneus Carbo a man (abe 
of great dignitie, and power of Rome, was commaunded : 
that he ſhould be flaine, as he was ſitting on his Stoole 
of eaſe, by Pompeius, in the third time of his Conſulſhip 
in Rome. Thus ſhamekully diners died: and thus fa- 
mouſly others died. The ſnare ol Death, the bookes of 
Time, ù end oł Man, was alwaies vnknowne. Patroclus Patroclus. 
knew not that he ſhould be flame of Hector: Hector ne⸗ Hector. 
uer thought he ſhould be killed of Achilles. Achilles ne- Acbillæ. 
uer doubted his death by Paris. Paris neuer iudged that þ,, -. 
he ſhould be vanquiſhed by Pirrhus. Neither Pirrhus r. 
was certaine that he ſhould be ouercome by Oreſtes : ſo Oreſtes, 
that no man knoweth his end, where, how, and when he 
dieth: and yet all men are certaine c ſure, that they haue 
an end, that they muſt needes die. The feare of Oeath 
hath much ouercome the ſtouteſt c wo2thieſt Sauldier. | 
e read that Aſdrubal of Carthage,a noble a famous Fuge. l h. . 
Captaine along time, and pet at length being conuicted %. 
by Scipio, he fo2 feare of Death Kneeled befoze Scipio, 
embꝛacing his Feete and ſo fearekull, that his owne like 
was alhamed ok his doinges. Pet had this Noble Cap- 
taine rather be a Laughing ſtocke vnto the Romanes, a 
Bond man vato Scipio, Running a Foote like a Lackie 
beloꝛe his Triumph, then to Die Pankullp in the behalfe 
ok his Countrey, which e fo} a time he defen: 

ct. ded. 


Pert enna. 


Ditellus. 


Caligula. 
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bed, Perpenna like wiſe, a famous Romane, beeing ta⸗ 
ken in Spaine (after Sertorius was dead) by the Soul⸗ 
diers ol Pompeius, in a woodie place full of Grones, 
fearing leaſt at that inſtaunt he ſhould be flaine by Pom- 
peius Souldiers, made them beleeue that he had diuers 
thinges to ſpeake vnto Pompeius, that the Enimies had 
in hand, to bꝛing to paiſe agamſt Pompeius: rather had 
Perpenna hetrap his Frieudes and his Fellowes; yea, 
and ali his Countrie vato his enimie Pompeius, then 
that hee ſhould be in the feare of death. A greater feare 
ol death wee read in that Booke of Fulgoſius, of that 
noble Vitellius, wha after hee had vanguithed and flaine 
diuers Nobles, and ſhewed great wzonges vnto the 
Emperour Otho, and vnto Sabinus, bꝛother vnto Veſ- 
paſian the Emperour, hecing in feare ok his life by Veſ- 
paſian: and beeing taken by the Souldiers, he beſought 
(leaſt hee ſhould die pꝛelently) hee might be kept ſafe 
in Pꝛilon, vntill hee might ſee, and ſpeake with Veſpa- 
fan the Emperour : ſuch was his feare, that hee did 


 hidehunſelfe ina Cheſtlike a wꝛetch, leaſt vpon a lo⸗ 


daine hee ſhould die. Oo fcarefull was Caligula, any 


Cæſar, of Death euety where, that hee would neuer 


goe abꝛoad at any Lightuinges o2 Thunder, but with 
his head couered with all kind of thinges, which might 
re ſiſt the violence of the Thunders and Lightninges. 
Miſa Ring of the Moabites, aud Joram King of Iew- 
rie, bec ing beſiedged by the Enimies, and in daunger 
of Death, they inuented all guples, all policies, and ins 
uentions right oz wzong, to ſane life: they Sacriſiced 
their Chilozen, to mittigate the rage of the Gods, 
leaſt they ſhould die. The loue that diuers had vnto life, 
and the feare the ſelke ſane had vnto death, were to be 
noted wozthily, conlidering how ſoze men are vered 
with the feare of death. Antemon. was lo pefirous to 
liue, and fo feareftill to die, that ſcant would hee trauaile 
out ot his houſe abzoad any where; and it hee were com⸗ 
pelled to goe abzoad, hee would haue two of his Ser⸗ 

uanteg 
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nantes to beare ouer his head a great bꝛalen Target, 
ta defende him from any thing, which might happen to 
doe him hurt. Theagenes in like fozt, would not goe 
out of his houle, without hee had conſulced with the 
Image of Hecates, to know what ſhoald happen to him 
that day, and ts vaderſtande whether hee might eſcape 


Death oz no, Commodus the Emperour,would neuer C alu. 


truſt any Barbour to ſhaue his Beard, leaſt his Thꝛoac 


ſhould be cut off, Maſiniſſa King of Numidia, would 32% 


rather commit his ffate and life vnto Dorges , then 
vnto Men, as his garde to keepe and defende him from 
Death. To ſpeake of Bion, of Domitianus, of Dioni- 
ſius, of Piſander, of thouſandes moze, which lo feared 
Death, that their chieke care and ſtudie was, how they 
might auopde the lame. The feare ok Death, caufeth 
the Sonne to foz{ake the Father, the mother to renounce 
the Daughter, the one Bzother to deny an other, and 
one Friend ts koꝛſake the other  Jirſomuch that Chriſt 
Himlelfe was kozlaken of his Dilciples, fo2 feare cf 
Death. Peter denied him, and all the reſt fied from him, 

and all foꝛ feare of Death. Behold therekeꝛe how keare⸗ 
full ſome are: how toyfull others are. How loth ſome, 
and how willing others haue been to die. Some delpe⸗ 
rately die being wearie of lile: As Sabinus, Tuba, Cleo- 
menes : {ſome hanging themlelues, ſome burning then 
ſelues, and ſome dꝛowning themlelues: and thus with 
one deſperate ende oꝛ other, they dyed. But ſith euery 
man muſk die, it were reaſon that euerie man ſhoulda 
P2epare ta die; fo2 to die well, is nothing elle, but to 
live againe. Mherekoze certaine Philiſophers ok In- 


dia, called Gymnoſophiſtæ, beeing, of Alexander the 


great, commaunded to an{were certaine hard queſtions; 
which if they could ablolue, they ſhould line, other⸗ 


wile they thould die; and the eldeſt of their company was Alexanders 
made a Judge in that matter, by the ſayd Alexander. queſtions to 
The firſt queſtian was demaunded to know, whether ce Phil; + 
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ſineſſa. 


1995 were moze liuing oꝛ dead to y which the firſt 33hi- phexs of 
Cc 2. loſopher Indie. 
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lolopher laid, that the Quicke are maze in number; koꝛ 
that the Dead haue no being, no place, no number. The 
ſecond queſtion was, whether the Land Engendered 
moꝛe, oꝛ the Sea: to this anſwered the ſecond Philoſo- 
pher and ſaid, the Land vid Engender moꝛzey foz that the 
Sea was but a D oꝛtion ot the Land. The third queſtion 
was, to know what Beaſt was moſt Subtul : that Beaſt 
aunſwered the third Philoſopher, that Man cannot dil⸗ 
cerne, Fourthly it was demaunded, why they beeing 
Philoſophers, were ſo induced to perſwade the Sabians 
to rebellion: becauſe (ſaid the Philoſopher) it is better 
to die mankully, then to liue miſerably; The fift queſtion 
was, whether the day was made betoze the night, oz the 
night befoze the day: to the which it was anſwered z the 
day. The ſir, was to vnderſtand, how Alexander the 
great, himlelke might get good will of the people in 
ſhewing(lapd the ſixt Philolopher)thy lelfe not terrible 
vnto the people: The leauenth queſtion was, whether 
life oꝛ death were ftronger% and it was anſwered, lite. 


The eight was to know, how long a man ſhould liue* 


butill(lapd the eight Philoſopher) a man thinketh death 
better then like. The laſt queſtion was pꝛopoſed of Alex- 
ander, to know, how might a moꝛtall man be accompted 
in the number of the Gods: In doeing greater thinges 


(ſayd all the Bhiloſophers) then man is able to doe. 


F02 that they knew this pꝛoud Pzince would be a God, 
and that hee would learne of the ſage jIhiloſophers how 
hee might vayde mozcalitiethee was anſwered ſharply, 
fo2 that hee ſhould know hunſelfe tobe a man ; and being 
a man, hee ſhould make himlele readie to die; fo2 death 
is the reward of ſinne : and death is the beginning ok life 
againe, vnto the good, As Aulus Poſthumius, in an 
Oꝛation which hee made vnto his Souldiers, ſayd : It 
is giuen both to good and badde, to die: but to die godly, 
and glozioully, is onely giuen vnto good men. Foꝛ lo 
Hector (ſpeaking in Homer) ſayd vnto his wife Andro- 
macha, that ſhee ſhauld not be ſozie fo} his death, lith all 

men 


* 


men muſt die. Though ſome(with the Galathians) doe 
. contemne death, that they fight naked, c are perlwaded 
(with the Pythagoreans) that they ſhall neuer die, but 
paſſe from one body, vnto another: yet {ome die toyfullyz 
as the bꝛethꝛen of Policrita, being taken captiue by Di- 
ognitus Emperour of Mileſia; thee being vſed very ill 
at the Emperours hands, did ſende Letters to Naxus 
vnto her bzethzen, at what time the people of Mileſia 
were keaſting, dzinking, and banqueting at their great 
 ſolemne Fealt : Then the bꝛethꝛen of Policrita came and 
found the Emperour dꝛinking, and all his people, ouer⸗ 
charged with ¶ ine, flue the moſt part of them, pꝛiloned 
a number, # bꝛought their ſiſter home to Naxus : where, 
alloone as they came home, they died, fo2 toy of the victo⸗ 
rie. Euen ſo Philarchus ſometime in his great triumph, 
crying out: O happie houres, and iopfull dapes / was 
taken in ſuch a Feuer, that bꝛake his Ueines at that very 
inſtant, koꝛ gladneſſe. Mee is counted moſt wile, that 
knoweth himlelfe. To toy too much in pꝛolperitie, to 
be aduaunced and extolled when Fo2tune fauours, with⸗ 
out all feare of ill happes to come, is follie, To be van- 
guiſhed and ſubdued in aduerſitie, without hope ok ſolace 
and goodnelle to come, is meere madnelle. Therekoꝛe 
the Sages and ilemen, knowing that Death was the 
laſt line of Life, did endeauour in their liues, how they 
might die well: and bꝛiefly fo2 examples of liues, J 
meane to note a few ſcatences ot theſe Wiſemett, which 
they vled as their Poſies; and thinke good to ſhew their 
anſwers vato diuers gqueſtions, vnto them pꝛopounded. 
Bias dwelling in the Citie of Prienna, after the Citie 
(by Mutinenſes) was deſtroped, Bias eſcaped, and went 
to Athens; whole Hoſie was, Marimus mproborum nu 
merus hee willed all young men in their youth, to tra⸗ 
uaile fo Knowledge : and commaunded old men, to im⸗ 
bzace M iſedome. This Bias beeing demaunded what 
was the difficulteſt thing in the wozlv% hee ſayd: to ſuf- 
ker ſtoutly, the mutabilitie of Foꝛtune. Being demaun⸗ 
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ded, what was the moſt infamous Death that might hays 
pen vnto Man, to be condemned laid he by Law: being 
aſked what was the ſweeteſt thing vnto Man, hope laide 
hes what Beat was moſt hurtkull, amonſt wild Beaſts, 
a Tyꝛant laid Bias, and amongſt tame Bealts a Flatte- 


rer: and being demaunded, what thing it was that keared 


nothing in all the TTloꝛld, good Conlcience ſaid he: And 
againe in the ſecond Olimpiad, the Philoſophers de⸗ 
maunded others queſtions, as who was malt infoꝛtunate 
in the Moꝛlde the Impatient Man laid Bias. TAhat is 
moſt harde to Judge : Debates betweene Friendes, 
What is moſt harde to Meaſure : he anlwered Time. 
That hauing fully aunſwered to divers other Queſti⸗ 
= Bias was allowed one of the Scauen Miſe Men of 
recce. 

Chilothe ſecond ofthe Sages being Boꝛne in My- 
tilena, being aſked what was the Belk thing in all the 
Mozld: anlwered, euery man to conſider his owne ſtate, 
And againe beeing demaunded what Beaft is moſt dan⸗ 
geraus + hee ſaid of wilde Beaſkes a Tpzaunt, of tame 
Beaſts a Fatterer: being alked what is moſt acceptable 
vnto Mank he ſaide time: and being alked of the Greeke 
Myrſilas, what was the greateſt wonder that he law he 
ſaid an Olde Man to be a Tpzant, Thele with diuers 
other Queſtions was he alked of the Grecke, his Poeſie 
was, Ne quid nimis. 

The thirde was Clulo the Lacedemonian, being 
demannded what was a difficult thing ts man to doe: he 
anſwered, either to keepe Silence oz to ſuffer Iniuries. 
UWhat was melt difficult being alked of him? he laid, 
fo2 a Dan to knowe himſelfe, and therefoze he bled this 
Joelte, Noſce ie 57/um, This Chilo being of Æſopus de⸗ 
maunded what did Iupiter in Heauen? hee laid, be doeth 
thꝛowe downe Loktie and ꝛoude thinges, and he doeth 
exalt humble and meeke thinges. Solon the Athenian 
had this ſhoꝛt Sentence in his Youth, Noce te ipſum, 
knom thy ſelfe. Fo2 in knowing and conſidering what 

rnd we 
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we ate, and how vile we are, we tall haue leſſe occaſion 
mmiſtred vnto vs, to thinke well of our ſelues: fo there 
is nothing good noꝛ Bewtifull in man: as Solon being 
aſked ol King Cirus, ſitting on his Stoole of fate with 
Pzincely Robes, bedeckt with Pearles and ÞI2ecious 
ſtones, whether euer he law a moze bewtikuli fight then 
King Cirus fitting in his maieſtie at that time :to whom 
Solon anſwered and ſaid, that he ſaw diuers Birds moze 
gaie to behold then Cirus, and beiug demaunded ok Cirus 
what Birds were they? Solon ſaid, the little Cocke, the 
Pecocke, & the Fealant, which are deckt with Maturall 
garments, and beutiſted with Maturall Colours. This 
Solon was wont to ſap, J wax daily old, learning much: 
he noted nothing ſo happie in Man, as to Liue well, that 
the ſame might Die well; applying the cauſe vnto the 
effect, as to Liue well, then to Die well. Ik J thould 
moleſt the Reader with the Sage ſayings of Cleobulus, 
Thales, Periander, and others, tending onely foz the a- 
mendment of Lite and reavines of Death, J ſhould 
ſeeme tediaus: here were a place to induce diuers and 
fundzte examples of Death. 
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F the ſlipperie ſtate of Fortune, and what Prin- 

() ces, and where they were aduaunced one way, 
and how they were oppreſſed an other way. 

Folio. 1. | Pag. 1. 

Of Magnanimitie of Princes, and Fortitude of minde, 
when and where it was moſt eſtecmed. Fol. 5. pag. 2. 
Of Marſhall triumphes, and the ſolemnitie thereof in di- 
uers Countries. | Fol.13.pag.r, 
Ofthe firſt hnding of Lawes & orders, and of all inuen- 
tion of thinges generall,and of Time. Fol. 15. pag. 2. 
Ofſumptuous & wonderfull buildings. Fol.17.pag.2. 
Of Painting. Fol. 206. pag. I. 
Of Eloquence. | Fol. 22. pag. 1. 
Of thoſe that had their Pictures and Images, for a ſhew 
of their deſerued fame, erected. Fol. 24. pag. 1. 
Of thoſe that defended diuers frõ deaths, from Serpents, 


Dragons, Lions, & cunning Archers. Fol. 26. pag. r. 


Of Diligence and Labours. Pool. 25. pag. 2. 
Of the firſt inuentours of Artes, and of the we of Sooth- 

ſaying. | ol.29.pag.2. 
Of Patience. | Fol. 33 pag. 2. 


Of humanitie & clemencie of Princes. Fol. 5. Pag. 1. 
Of ſober and temperate Princes, and where temperance 


and ſobrietie was moſt vſed. Fol. 42. pag. 1. 
Of taciturnitie and ſilence, and of the vertue and com- 
mendation thereof. Fol. 48. pag. 2. 
Of Liberalitie, and liberall Princes. Fol. 53. pag. 2. 
Of Age, and the prayſe thereof. Fol. 5 S. pag. r. 
Of the maners of ſundrie people, and of their ſtraunge 
life. 2 Fol. 63. pag. i. 
Of the ſtraunge natures of Waters, Earth, and Fire. 
Fol. 68. pag. 1. 


Of the world, and of the ſoule of man, with diuers and 
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ſundrie opinions of PhiloTophirs aCourt 

Fol. yo. 
Of worlhipping of Gods, and religion of Gentiles. 

Fol. 2 : Pag.2, 

Of the firſt beginning of ſhauing, & the vſe thereof, with 

much making of haires ofthe head. Fol.. pag. x. 

Of diuers kindes & ſundrie faſhions of Buriall amongſt 


theGentiles. Fol. S 1. pag 2. 
Of Spirites and viſions. Fol. 83. pag. 2. 
Of Dreames and Warninges. Fol. Sy. pag. 1. 
Of the beginning of Marriages, and of the ſundry vſe of 

the ſame. 3 Fol. 51. pag. 2. 
Otlikeneſle and ſimilitudes. Fol. 93. pag. 2. 
Of Muſicke and Mirth. Fol. 96. pag. 1. 
A compariſon betweene the loue of Men and Beaſtes. 

Fol. roo. Pag.. 


Certaine Ethicall Arithmologies drawen out of diuine 
and prophane aucthors. Fol. 164. pag. 2. 


Examples of Iuſtice. Fol. 106. pag. 2. 
Examples of Vſurie. Fol. roy. pag. 1. 
Examples of Honour. Fol. Ioy. pag. 2. 
Examples of Enuie. Fol. rod. pag. 1. 
Examples of Couetouſneſſe. Fol. ro. pag. 1. 
Examples of Hearing. Fol. 110. pag. 1. 
Examples of Diſcord. | codem. 
Examples of Friendſhip. eodem. 
Examples of Flatterie. Fol.111, 
Examples of Gluttonie. codem. 
Examples of Rape and Spoyle. eodem. 
Examples of Mercie. Fol. 112. 
Examples of LJoue. e eodem. 
Examples of Death. eodem. 
The deathes of certaine Noble Princes in Engliſh verſe. 
Fol. 113. pag. 1. 


Ol Memorię and Obliuiouſneſſe. Fol. rr 754 
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| LS 9. pag. 1. 
Of Diſsimulation and Cralt, of Subtiltie and Deceipt. 

Fol. 125. pag. r. 

Of Famine. | Fol.128.pag.1, 
Of Warineſle. Fol. 130. pag. 2. 
Of Reuengement. Fol. 132. pag. 2. 
Of Theft and Sacriledge. Fol. 135. pag. 2. 
Of Luſt. Fol. 137. pag. 2. 
Of Ielowſie. | Fol. 14 r. pag. 2. 
Of Idleneſſe. Fol. 143. pag. 1. 
Of Wrath and Anger. Fol. 146. pag. r. 
Of Periurie and Fayth, and where either of theſe were 
honoured and eſteemed. Fol. 148. pag. 1. 
Of Enuie and Malice, and ſo of Tirannie. Fol. 152. pag. r. 
Of Flatterie. Fol. 15 8. pag. r. 
Of Pride. Fol. 163. pag. r. 
Of Couetouſneſſe. Fol. 168. pag. 1. 
Of Prodigalitie and Drunkenneſſe. Fol. 178. pag. 1. 
Of Magicke and Witcherie. Fol. 181. pag. 1. 
A Comparifon betweene Wealth & Pouertie. Fol. 185. 
=” 2g. T. 
Of Death. | Fol.x er T. 
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